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ABSTRACT 

In its fifth annual report for 1979, the National 
Commission for Employment Policy recon^nended that the nation make a 
new commitment to improving the employment prospects of disadvantaged 
youth. In preparing its findings and recommendations <yi youth 
unemployment, the commission received information from the Youth Tasfc 
Force; academic consultants; public and private agencies; public 
hearings held in Detroit, Memphis, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles; and 
the Vice President's Task Force on Youth Employment. The principal 
findings and recommendations of the commission are the following; (1) 
while most young people are able to make the transition from school 
to work without undue difficulty, many, especially minorities, high 
school dropouts, and low-income persons, face serious difficulties; 
(2) only through intensive programs, such as the Job Corps, that 
provide a broad range of services including educational remediation, 
skill training, and placement can we hope to reverse the cumulativ 
di sadvantages* that these young people have faced since birth; (3) 
presently available funds for disadvantaged youth should be used to 
encourage a closer linkage between schools and local employers; and 
(4) the Equal Employment Opportunity ^Commission should encourage 
employers who are seeking to expand t{heir proportion of minority and 
female employees by directing them to the 
education and skill training; and (5) the 
explore the possibilities of including in 
employers to hire job-ready disadvantaged 

noted that a sustained high level of general employment is necessary 
tQ provide employment for disadvantaged persons and that the country 
should work to increase employment levels. (KC) 




youth who complete remedial 
federal government > should 
contracts commitments from 
youth. The commission also 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
1522 K StrMt, NW, Suit* 300 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 724-1545 

December 31. 1979 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 

The attac hed report on Expanding Employment Opportunities for 
Disadvantaged Youth is the Commission s fifih annual submission 
under the provisions of Public I^w 95-524. 

^ In preparing its findings and recommendations on 'youth unem- 
ployment, the Commission sought and received assistance from a 
Variety of sources, including ihe work of its Youth lask Force, in- 
jdepth analyses prepared by its staff, contributions from academic 
consultants, inputs from a large number of public and privateorgani- 
zations through public hearings held in Detroit. Memphis. Phila- 
delphia, and l-os Angeles, and close col laborai ion with the staff of ihe 
Vice President s Task Fore* on Youth Employment. 

I*heVprincipal<lindings and recommendations of the Commission 
follow: 

— While most young people are able to make the transition from 
school to work without undue diffic ulty, a substantial number, 
particularly those who come from families with low-income 
and minority-group status and who have failed to acquire a 
high school diploma, face serious difficulties. Unless their 
^ educational deficits can be reduced and eliminated, many will 
7 not be able to obtain and hold a regular job. 4 — * 

—Only with intensive programs, such as the Job Corps, which 
provide a broad range of services including educational 
remediation, skill training, and placement assistance, can we 
hope to reverse the c umulaiivc disadvantages that these young 
people have faced since. birth 
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— The presently available funds for disadvantaged youth should 
be utilized to encourage a c Iciser linkage between the schools and 
local employers (via the Private Industry Councils) and 
additional funding should be made available to states and 
localities that are able and willing to commit themselves to 
provide remedial education, including through the eMabJish 
ment and expansion of alternative schooling. 

— The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission should 
encourage employers who are seeking to expand their propor- 
tion of minority and female employees to improve their utiliza- 
tion by directing them to the ongoing supply of young people 
who complete remedial education and skill gaining. Further, 
"the federal government should explore the potentialities of 
including in Us grants-in-aid programs and contracts an em- 
ployment requirement that would involve commitment on the 
part of recipients to hire a percentage of job-ready 
disadvantaged youth. 

The Commission is convinced that a sustained high level of 
employment is a precondition for reducing the appallingly high 
unemployment rates among disadvantage youth and that the. 
Administration and CongTess must monitor the ongoing efforts to 
bring these young people into the mainstream of the American 
economy and society. Failure to do so would place our democracy in 
jeopardy The Commission pledges that it will continue to assist in 
any and all ways the efforts of the Congress, the Administration, and 
the American people to accomplish this important national goal. 




ELI ClNZBERG 

Chairman 
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I. Executive Summary 



Goals 

Given high and rising rales of unemployment, especially among 
mi nor i ty youih. and ihe cumulative deficits which are often produced 
by growing up in a low-income or minority family and community, 
the Commission recommends that the nation make a new commit- 
ment to improving the employment prospects of disadvantaged 
youth. More specifically. 

• The President and the Congress should identify the employ- 
ability and employment problems of disadvantaged youth as a 
domestic issue of critical importance to the future well-being 
and security of the nation and pledge that the federal govern- 
ment and the nation will devote the resources and efforts neces- 
sary to its amelioration. 

• WhTlTThe federal government should take the lead role, slate 
and local governments, business, labor, education, and 
community based organizations must undertake substantial 
responsibility for improving the employment prospects of 
disadvantaged youth. I he local v leaders of all of these 
organisations should make a new commitment to work together 

t on ameliorating the problem, and local employers should be 

fully involved in helping to plan and implement these efforts. 

• Federal resources should be targeted on youth most in neecf 
While there is no simple way to identify this group, those youth 
most at risk come from low-income families, are members of a 
minority group, or live in areas with high concentrations of 
low-income families. 

eric e 
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• The major objective of federal education, training-, and employ- 
ment programs for youth should be to improve the long-term 
employabiliiy of these youth; that is. their basic education, work 
habits, ability to absorb new "skills on the job. and other 
competenc ies whic h will permit successful integration into the 
regular work forte. 

Elements of A Youth Policy 

The Commission believes that any new set of polic u s should be based 
on the following set of princ iples. 

• Youth unemployment should be v iewed princ ipally as a struc - 
tural problem and long-term solutions sought. Nevertheless, 
there is no question that sustained high levels of employment 
are an important precondition for substantially improving the 
labor market prospects of disadvantaged youth. 

• Remedying the educatiohaldefic lenc lesof disadvantaged youth 
must be- high on the nation s agenda. Without basic literacy 
skills, youth are unable to take advantage of further education 
or training and will be- permanently consigned to the bottom of 
the economic and sex lal ladder. 

• Our nation should renew its commitment to eliminate racial 
disc rimination and c ultural stereotyping in the labor market. In 
panic ular. all of out institutions must be involved in c reatmg a 
new environment of trust and confidence between thost^who 
c ome from different ba« kgrounds so that ac c ess to good jobs and 
treatment on the job are based on performance alone. 

• Youth themselves must be more fully involved in improving 
their own employabiliiy and must make greater efforts to meet 
the performarue standards set by our educational and employ- 
ing institutions. To encourage disadvantaged youth to do so 
these performance standards must be clearly articulated and 
greater rewards for success in meeting them provided at each 
stage of the employabiliiy development process. 

• employment and training programs should be carefully 
targeted to provide sec ond c hanc e opportunities to those youth, 
who for reasons of family bac kgTound. pcx>r sc hooling. or race. 
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arc likely to be permanently handicapped in the labor market. 
These programs should be restructured, where necessary, so as 
to have a c utnulative impac t on the long-term employability of 
panic i pants. 

• T here myst be a new emphasis' on mov ing those disadvantaged 
youth who are ready into unsu^sfdfzed privateand public sec tor 
jobs. While sheltered experienc es may be appropriate at various 
stages in rheir development, the ultimate goal should be to 
create opportunities for them in the regular labor market. The 
federal government should consider using a variety of 
expenditure, tax, and regulatory powers to achieve this 
objective. * 



^ Specific Recommendations 

The specific recommendations which the (Commission* believes 
would implement these princ iples follow: 

To provide«dequaie^oh-<>ppm4unitics: . 

(1) In the event that the unemployment rate rises substantially, 
that is to 7 perc ent or higher, and more particularly if it slays 
at such a high level for a sustained period. Congress should 
expand funding for priority national goals such as energy 
conservation. In so doing it should stipulate that private 
firms which obtain contracts to further these goals must hire 
a percentage of disadvantaged youth and adults who are 
designated by the Job Service or by CRT A prime sponsors as 
being ready to work. 

Tc> improve basic educational competencies: 

(2) I7ie PresltleTiraTictTftrC Io ^ new funding 
for compensatory education in the secondary schools. These 
funds should be used to improve the basic skills of young 
people from disadvantaged backgrounds, through well- 
funded, intensive programs involving special tutorial efforts, 
extra after-school sessions, alternative schooling opportu- 
nities, compensatory education linked to oc cupational train- 
ing, and in-service training for teachers. 

The effectiveness of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education £c i in the elementary schools must not 
be jeopardized by a reduction irijunding at this level. What is 

c 
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needed is a comparable program ai ihe junior and senior 
high levels (a) to sustain the positive effects achieved at the 
elementary level and (b) to provide a second chance for those 
not adequately served at the elementary level. 

(3) To encourage a partnership w4th other local institutions, a 
portion of the new compensatory education funds recom- 
mended in (2) should be set aside for allocation on the basis 
of close consultation between the schools and (T. TA. This 
would be comparable to the 22 percent set-ajide under the 
Youth Employmenuand* Framing Prograji/ which should 
continue to be ajlofated on the basis of such consultation. 
The new set-alide would encourage additional Joint efforts 
on behalf of CE I A-eligible youth and might lead to the 
development of more alternative schooling opportunities. 

(4) The Secretary of Education shouldbc provided with special 
funding to colled, integrate and disseminate information 
about exemplary programs, such as the adopt-a-sc hool pro- 
grams m Oakland, Baltimore, and Dallas. While schools 
must retain flexibility to deal with local conditions, what has 
been learned about ef fee live ways of motivating and assisting 
disadvantaged youth to acquire the basic skills should be 
mobilized to promote wider sharing and adoption of the 
successful models. « ' 

To broaden opporiunitiraJflLminority and female youth: 

(5) The EF.CKlshould encourage companies with overall low 
minority and/or female utilizations improve their utiliza- 
tion by hiring job-ready youth from inner city schools or 
those trained through CE I A programs 

(6) Education, vocational education, and CEI A programs 
should be implemented in ways that will broaden the 
occupational opportunities of young women from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. 

(7) Teenage mothers should be treated as a high j>riority group 
in both WIN and CETA and their child care and income 
needs should be fully met. with no diminution of support 
under AFDC.when they participate in an education or 
training j>rogram. 

12 



Te4inkj yrf onnan ceto rewards: _ 

(8) Schools and prime sponsors should be encouraged or 
i required to establish, local performance standards and 

. * / disadvantaged youth wh6 achieve the standards should be 
L/ rewarded with entrance into a more generously stipended 

program or with a job opportunity. Those who fail to meet 
the standards should be given second chance opportunities, 
whenever possible. 

(9) Prime sponsors should gnrOurage the Private Industry Coun- 
cils to obtain specifications from employers about the criteria 
they use in hiring young peopje, and, to the greatest extent 
possible, secure commitments from them that young people 
who meet their requirements will have a job opening when 
they leave school or a training program. 

To improve employment and training programs^ 

(10) The Admtnistratioir-stim^ should 
enact, a consolidated youth title under the Comprfhensive 
Employment and Trainin^fcct, the principal goal of which ^ 
should be to improve the employability of econ&mically- 
disadvantaged youth ages 16 through 21. 

(11) The Department of Labor should encourage CETA prime 
sponsors to invest substantial funds in remedial programs for 
the most disadvantaged, even if this increases cosii per indi- 
vidual and ^>u Its in a smaller number being served. 

(12) The Job Corps should be maintained as a separate program, 
and once current enrollment limits are reached, theTprogram 
should be further expanded. 

(13) The Congress should designate the eligible population 
under the new consolidated youth title as all youth from 
families ^irfVhich inr ome was at or. below 70 percent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics lower livrag standard. 

(14) Prime sponsors should be permitted to utilize up to 20 
percent of their funds under the youth title to assist. youth 
who y d<> not meet the income requirement but nevertheless 
face substantia] barriers to employment. 

(15) The majority of the funds foi» the consolidated youth title 
should be distributed by fornVula to local prime sponsors. 
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However, a sizeable portion should be set aside for supple- 
mental grants to areas with high concentrations of 16w r 
income families and another portion should be reserved tq 
the Secretary of Labor to reward superior performance or to 
fund innovative programs, particularly those of an 
interdepartmental nature. 

(16) Congress should provide for forward funding, a five-year 
authorization and additional emphasis on staff development 
under the new youth title. 

To move disadvanugeil^tHli4Ato--reRulat4a^L__^_ 

(17) Sh^Fterm, subsidized work experiences intnepnvate sector 
should be permitted under CETA with safeguards to insure 
that employers do not misuse the program and that the youth 
are provided with a carefully structured and supervised learn- 
ing experience or training opportunity. 

(18) The President, with advice from the Office of Personnel 
Management, should consider making youth, who have^ 
successfully completed a CETA program involving experi- 
ence in a federal agency, eligible for conversion to entry level 
positions in the career service on a noncompetitive basis. 

(19) The President should direct the Secretary of Defense to review 
the experience of Project 100,000 during the late 1960 s which 
was successful in.recruiting and providing special training 
for 246,000 young men Who did not meet the regular qualifi- 
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(20) When the various pieces of legislation that authorize grants- 
in-aid are being considered for adoption or renewal, the 
Administration and the Congress should consider writing in 
provisions that would encourage or require that the gratit 
recipients employ a specified percentage of disadvantaged 
youth who are referred to them as job ready by either the Job 
Service or th^jCETA prime sponsor. 

(21) The President should direct the Office of Management and 
Budget, with the assistance of other appropriate agencies, to 
determine whether and how the procurement process might 
be modified so that there would be new incentives for, em- 
ployers to hire structurally-unemployed adults and disad- 
vantaged youth. 
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Finally, to insure long-term cumulative progress in improving the 
employment prospects of disadvantaged youth, the Commission 
recommends that: 

(22) Congress should review annually the extent to which the 
gross discrepancies in the employment to population ratios 
and the unemployment rates for minority youth relative to 
white youth and adults are narrowed as a result of imple- 
menting the foregoing recommendations. In the absence of 
substantial and continuing progress in narrowing the gaps, 
the Administration and the Congress should seek to fashion 
revised and new programs which holtigreater potential to 
ameliorate the present intolerable situation where our society 
has no regular job opportunities for many young people who 
come of working; age. 
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II. Text of 
Recommendations 



A. A National Commitment to Disadvantagras^outh 

While unemployment rates for youth are very high, most youth make 
the transition from school to work without serious problems. In fact, 
among white youth, the proportion successfully entering the labor 
market over the past decade has increased. Amongminority youth, on 
the other hand, there has been a marked decline in the proportion 
both seeking and finding work. The consequences of not attending to 
this situation are serious and include crime, alienation, and reduced 
social mobility as well as lower incomes and lost output. 

Past efforts to deal with the labor market problems of disadvan- 
taged youth have tended to stress the provision of jobs and have not 
fully come to grips with the cumulative deficits produced by growing 
up in a low-income minority family and community. Enhancing the 
employment prospects of these youth can be Achieved only if schools, 
community-based organizations, training institutions, and the job 
market are more effectively involved in joint efforts to overcome the 
legacy of poverty and racial discrimination. 

Given the seriousness o( the problem and the nature of the deficits 
which must be overcome, the Commission believes that: 

• The President and the Congress should identify the employ- 
ability and employment problems of disadvantaged youth as a 
domestic issue of critical importance to the future well-being 
and security of the nation and pledge that the federal govern- 
ment and the nation will devote the resources and efforts neces- 
sary to its amelioration. 

• While the federal government should take the lead role, state 
and local governments, business, labor, education, and 
community-based organizations must undertake substantia] 
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responsibility for improving ihe employment prospects of 
disadvantaged youth. The local leaders of all these organiza- 
tions should make a new commitment to work together on 
ameliorating the problem, and local employers should be fully 
involved in helping to plan and implement these efforts. 

• Federal resources should be targeted on youth most in need. 
While there is no simple way to identify this group, those youth 
most at risk come from low-income families, are members of a 
turnouts gioup, 01 live in areas with high concemiatioiis of 
low-income families. 

• The major objective 1 of federal education, training, and employ - 
v merit programs for youth should be to improve the long-term 

employability of ihese youth, that is, their basic educ ation. % work 
habits, ability to absorb new skills on the job, and other compe- 
tencies which will permit successful integration into the regular 
work force. 

B. Elements of A Youth Policy ■ 

The reasons that disadvantaged youth have problems in the labor 
market are many and these reasons interact. Based on the Commis- 
sion staff's analysis, the most important causes of their joblessness 
appear to be.the inability of the economy to absorb all those who want 
to work combined with educational handicaps and discrimination 
which put disadvantaged, and espec ially minority, youth at theendof 
the hiring queue, regardless of the state of the econqmy. I lie lack of 
sufficient job opportunities for these youth, or of opportunities for 
upward mobility consistent with their aspirations, has produced a 
situation in whic h many of our youth no longer strive for excellence 
in the c lassrcx>m or the workplace. Employers, for their part, have 
turned to other sources of labor-saving subsidized work experience 
programs in the public sec tor as the dominant source of employment 
for minority youth. While these programs provide income and job 
op|X)itumtics which would not otheiwise exist, they appeal to have 
few long-term benefits and a limited ability to integrate youth into 
the regular labor market. 

Based on these findings, the Commission believes that any new set 
of polic ies should be based on the following set of princ iples: 

• Youth unemployment should be viewed principally as a struc - 
tural problem and long-term solutions sought. Nevertheless, 
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ihere is no question thai sustained high levels of employment 
are an important prec ondition for substantially improving the 
labor market prospects of disadvantaged youth. 

• Remedying the educational deficiencies of disadvantaged youth 
must be high on th? nation's agenda. Without basic literacy 
skills, youth are unable to take advantage of further education 
or training and will be permanently consigned to the bottom of 
the economic and social ladder. 

• Our nation should renew its commitment to eliminate racial 
discrimination and c ultural stereotyping in the labor market. In . 
particular, all of our institutions must be involved in creatinga 
new environment of trust and confidence between those who 
c ome from different bac kgrounds so that acc ess to good jobs and 
treatment on the job are based on performance alone. 

• Youth themselves must be more fully involved in improving 
< their own employability and must <make greater efforts to meet 

the performance standards set by our educational and employ- 
ing institutions. To encourage disadvantaged youth to do so. 
these performance standards must be clearly articulated and 
greater rewards for success in meeting them provided at each 
stage of the employability development process. 

• Employment and training programs should be carefully lar- 
£ geted to provide second chance opportunities to those youth. 

who for reasons of family background, poor schooling, or race, 
are likely to be permanently handicapped in the labor market. 
These programs should be restructured, where necessary, so as 
to have a cumulative impact on the long-term employability of 
participants. 

• There must be a new emphasis on moving those disadvantaged 
youth who are ready intounsubsidi/ed private and public sector 
jobs. While sheltered experiences may be appropriate at various 
stages in their development, the ultimate goal should be to 
c reate opportunities for them in the regular labor market. The 
federal government should consider using a variety of 
expenditure, tax. and regulatory powers to achieve this 
objective. 

In the sections that follow, the (Commission provides a number of 
more spec ific recommendations whic h it feels would further these 
objectives. , 
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C. Adequate Job Opportunities 

The Commission believes thai the employment problems of disad- 
vantaged youth will be severe no matter what the slate of the economy 
and most of its recommendations are directed to needed structural 
changes for the longer-term. Nevertheless, it is concerned about the 
possible impact of a recession on the employment prospects of youth, 
The evidence is clear lhat youth employment, and especially minority 
youth employment, is even more sensitive to the business cycle than 
adult employment. Moreover, in periods of economic slack, other 
measures will simply reallocate existing opportunities and will be 
strongly resisted for this reason. Thus, the Commission recommends 
that: 

(1) In the event that the unemployment rate rises substantially, 
that is to 7 percent or higher, and more particularly if it slays 
at such a high level for a sustained period, Congress should 
expand funding for priority national goals such as energy 
conservation. In so doing it should stipulate that private 
firms which obtain contracts to further these goals must hire 
a percentage of disadvantaged youth and adults who are 
designated by the Job Service or by CETA prime sponsors as 
beirtg ready to work. 

D v New Directions for Educational Policies 

Mastery of basic reading, writing, and computational skills is a pre- 
requisite for other kinds of training, including on-the-job training, 
with the result that these skills are almost universally demanded by 
employers. High school dropouts, who are disproportionately black 
and Hispanic, face a significantly higher probability of becoming 
unemployed than do high school graduates. Even among those who 
graduate from high school, especially from inner city schools, the 
acquisition of basic skills is likely to be deficient. Any serious strategy 
for improving the labor market prospects of disadvantaged youth 
must put major emphasis on closing the basic skills gap. If this gap is 
not closed, the employment prospects of these youth will worsen as 
unskilled jobs in industry or agriculture continue to decline as a 
proportion of iotal job opportunities. 

The federal government has made a strong commitment toward 
providing funds for low-income students who wish to go on to 
college or other post -secondary training. An equally strong commit- 
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ment must be made to provide funds for remedial programs to serve 
low-income youth who are not college-bound but who lack the basic 
skills. 

The schools have been, and should continue to be, the primary 
institution (or providing these basic skills. However, it is c ritical that 
a partnership with employers and employment and training pro- 
grams be forged so that disadvantaged youth will have more learning 
opportunities outside of the regular c lassroom and greater rilotiva- 
tion to acquire the basic skills. Accordingly, the (Commission makes 
the following recommendations: 

(2) The President and the (Congress should support new funding 
for c ompensatory educ ation in the secondary sc hools. These 
funds should be used to improve the basic skills of young 
people from disadvantaged backgrounds, through well- 
funded, intensive programs involving spec ial tutorial efforts, 
extra after-st hool sessions, alternative s< hooling opportuni- 
ties, compensatory education linked to \ occupational 
training, and in-service training for teachers. The effec tive- 
ness of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Ad in the elementary sc hools must not be jeoparded by a 
reduction in funding at this level. What is needed is a 
comparable program at the junior and senior high levels (a) 
to sustain the positive effec ts ac hieved at the elementary level 
and (b) to provide a second c hance for those not adequately 
served at the elementary level. 

(3) To encourage a partnership with other local institutions, a 
portion of the new compensaK)ry education funds recom- 
mended in (2) should be set-aside for allocation on the basis 
of close consultation between the schools and CETA. This 
would be- comparable to the 22 percent set-aside under the 
Youth Employment and Training Program which should 
continue to be allocated on the basis of such consultation. 
The new set-aside would encourage additional joint efforts 
on behalf of CE TA-cligible youth and might lead to the 
development of more alternative schooling opportunities. 

(4) The Sec retary of Education should be provided with spec ial 
funding to collect, integrate and disseminate information 
about exemplary programs, sue h as the adopt -a -school pro- 
grams in Oakland. Baltimore, and Dallas. While schools 
must retain flexibility to deal with lex al conditions, what has 
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been learned about effective ways of motivating and assisting 
disadvantaged youth to acquire the basic skills should be 
mobilized to promote wider sharing and adoption of the 
successful models. 

E. Broadening Opportunities for Minority 
and Female Youth 

The policy\of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) ifO identify patterns of systemic discrimination against 
minorities and women and to encourage employers to voluntarily 
pursue remedial actions that will bring them into compliance with 
* Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides a significant oppor- 
tunity to increase the number and proportion of minority and female 
youth who can be placed into regular jobs. The EEOC is in a position 
to identify by prime sponsor area those employers whose wofk forces 
are not representative of the local labor force. 
Accordingly, the (Commission recommends that: 

(5) The EEOC should encourage companies with overall low 
minority and/or female utilization to improve their utiliza- 
tion by hiring job-ready youth from inner city schools or 
those trained through CETA programs. 

Improving the employability of disadvantaged young women, the 
vast majority of whom are going to have family support responsibili- 
ties at some point in their lives, requires opening up to them a wider 
range of occupational choices than those that most working women 
currently have. All youth-oriented labor market policies have a 
potential impact— for better or worse— on future patterns of occu- 
pational segregation which currently confine women, and especially 
minority women, to the lowest paid jobs. 

Within the group of disadvantaged young women, teenage 
mothers have special needs. They not only need income support but 
also require money for child care services while completing their 
schooling or training in order to obtain the requisite skills which will 
enable them to earn an income equal to or above that available to 
them as welfare recipients. 

It is with these needs in mind that the (Commission recommends 
that 

(6) Education, vocational education, and CETA programs 
should be implemented in ways that will broaden the oceu- 
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paiional opportunities of young women from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

(7) Teenage mothers should be treated as a high priority group 
in both WIN and CETA and their c hild care and income 
needs should be fully met, with no diminution of support 
under AFDC when they participate in an education or 
training progTam. s 



F. Linking Performance to Rewards 



f Too often, both in our sc hools and our employment^nd training 
programs, performance standards have not been established or 
maintained. The result is that graduation from high sc hool or com- 
pletion of a CETA program have had less value in helping young 
people obtain jobs than would be the case if employers had confi- 
dence iifrthesc credentials and vjfrv willing to commit jobs based on 
them. This lac k of standards is one reason why disadvantaged youth 
themselves have had little incentitive to succeed. They need to be 
convinced that if they take steps to improve their competencies these 
efforts will be appropriately rewarded in the labor market* Unless 
they are motivated to improve their own educational competencies or 
jemployability. the chances that such programs can be successful are 
islim Hicrefore. the (kmimission recommends that: 
] (8) Schools and prime sponsors should be encouraged or 
required 10 establish" local performance standards and 
disadvantaged youth who achieve the standards should be 
rewarded with entrance into a more generously stipended 
program or with a job opportunity. Those who fail to meet 
the standards should be given second chance opportunities, 
whenever possible, 

(9) Prune sponsors should encourage the Private Industry Coun- 
cils toobtainspcc ifications from employers about thecriteria 
they use in hiring young people, arid, to the greatest extent 
possible, secure commitments from them that young people 
who meet their requirements will have a job opening When 
they leave school or a training program: 
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G. t^fiy^eciions for Youth Employment 
^Fml Training Programs 

The Youth Employmeni and Demonstration Projects Acl of 1 977 was 
designed to promote a reassessment and redirection of youth employ- 
ment programs. Through a variety of new program initiatives and a 
large-scale research and demonstration effort, much has been learned 
about what works best for whom, and the relationships between 
schools, employment and training programs, and the private sector 
have been explored and fostered. 

While the results of these efforts are not complete, the Commission 
believes enough information is available to recommend that: 

(10) The Administration should request, and Congress should 
enact, a consolidated youth title under the Comprehensive- 
Employment and Training Act, the principal goal of which 
should be to improve the employability of economically dis- 
advantaged youth ages 16 through 21. 

The Commission has been reluctant to support separate programs 
for separate groups under CETA, However, the severity^ the em\ 
ployment problems for disadvantaged youth and the importance of * 
establishing collaboration with the school system in serving this age 
group convinces us that a separate title is needed at this time. 

The Youth Title should provide fora new comprehensive program 
which would replace ihe Youth Employment and Training Program 
(YETP), the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Program (YCC1P), and the Summer Youth Employment Program 
(.SYEP). The present level of funding for these programs must he at 
least maintained if the desired results of consolidation are to be 
realized. 

Because of severe deprivation, disadvantaged young people nred . 
access to a wide range of services including remedial education, skill 
training, work experience and knowledge of jiow to look for and get a 
job. For this reason, the (Commission rejectsfjr&cribing approaches 
under the new youth title. However, for youth in need of compre- 
hensive remediation, programs must be of sufficient quality and 
duration to rrtake a contribution to the youth'semployabilify. There- 
fore, the Commission recommends that: 

(11) The Department of l^ibor should encourage CETA prime 
sponsors to invest substantial funds in remedial programs for 
the most disadvantaged, even if this increases costs per indi- 
vidual and results in a smaller number being served. 
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One of the most successful employment and training programs is 
the Job (Corps, which provides comprehensive services in residential 
ceruers to the most seriously disadvantaged youth. Because of its 
demonstrated record of success in recent years, the Commission 
recommends that: 

(12) The Job Corps should be maintained as a separate program, 
and once current enrollment limits are reached, the program 
should be further expanded. 

Youth from economically disadvantaged backgrounds are more 
likely than other youth to be in need of employment and employ- 
ability development assistance". It is especially important to reach this 
group — half of whom are nonwhite of Hispanic— at an early age. 
Accordingly, the Commission recommends that: 

(13) , The Congress should designate the eligible population 
under the new consolidated youth title as all youth from 

i families in whic h income was at or below 70 percent of the 
Bureau of l^bor Statistic s lower living standard. 
This recommendation reconfirms .the position taken by the 
Commission in its Jhtrd Annual Report that a single set of basic 
eligibility requirements be used throughout CI. I A and that youth 
programs be income-conditioned undeT the same definitions of 
income that prevail in other parts of CKTA. 

I n this the Commission would add one variation. The Commis- 
sion's Youth Task Force. heard testimony at its field hearings that a 
stud incojnc limit may unnecessarily penalize youth from families 
with incomes slightly above the limit, youth from working poor 
lamilies and others who are gteatly in need of help to succeed in the 
I a bo i marker Therefore, the (Commission recommends that: 

(M) Prime sponsors should be permitted to utilize up to 20% of 
their funds under the youth title to assist youth who do not 
meet the income requirement but nevertheless face 
substantial barriers to employment. 
Whether the purposes of a youth tit|e can be achieved and youth 
most in need served depends on the way in which funds are allocated. 
If there is poor articulation between the distribution of the popula- 
tion most in need arid the distribution v of available funds, the employ- 
ment problems of disadvantaged youth will persist. Moreover, the 
{Commission believes that intensive targeting on areas where there are 
concentrations oMow-income families is needed. Finally, sufficient 
funds should be reserved to the Secretary of I^ibor to provide incen- 
tives for innovation, coordination and exemplary performance. 
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Accordingly. the Commission recommends ihai: 
(15)/ Ihe majority of the funds for the consolidated youth title- 
should be- distributed by formula to local prune sponsors. 
Howe m i. .1 si/cable portion should Ik set aside lor supple- 
mental prams to areas with high concentrations of low- 
income families and ane>lhei>poriie>n should be reserved to 
the See retary of l^bor to reward superior performance or to 
fund innovative- program*, "particularly those of an 
interdepartmental nature, 
i'nde-r the Youth F.mployrne-nt and Demonstrations Projects Act. , 
ihe Sec retary of l^bor was granted a signif ic ant amount of money for 
researc h and demonstration. In its 7 W Annual Report, the Com- 
mission noted that it recognised the value of suc h programs, but 
stated that once these programs have operated long enough to be 
assessed, the sue e essful ones should be folded intogeneral alienations 
to the prime sponsors. Now that this large se aleef fort has been under- 
taken the Commission recommends that researc hand demonstration 
money under the youth title be reduced. There are. however, two 
projects the Commission would like the Secretary to pursue under 
recommendation ( I 5) above In collaboration with the Secretaries of 
Education. Commerce. Housing and Urban Development. Health 
and Human Services, and the Administrator of the Cx>mmunity 
Services Administration, the Secretary of labor should support 
e fforts aimed at utilizing funds from various aRenc ies on joint pro- 
Rrams and services to improve employability preparation for young 
people, and to enhance community economic development, partieu- 
\ M U in the nation s < .ties and counties wit-h the latest < one rima- 
tions of disadvantaged youth. Efforts should fx- taken to disseminate 
the findings from the more successful efforts and to modify depart- 
mentally-funded programs to reflec t the new findings. Second, while 
all prime sponsors should be expected to achieve their prescribed 
performance goals. Jhe Secretary should establish an incentive pro- 
K ram to reward prime sponsors who do an exe eptionally gexxi job at 
meeting their performance standards. 

' Crue lal to the effective operation of wrffih employment programs is 
adequate planning and implemenlafion time, a stable funding and 
programs environment, and dedicWd. experienced staff lo 
accomplish these objectives and promeJ|fe moreeffec live eoojierat ion 
.among local educational, training and employer e ommunmes. the 
Commission recommends that: 
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(lb) Congress should provide for forward funding, a five-year 
authorization and additional emphasis on staff development 
under the new youth 1 1 1 lev 

It should be noted that the inajoi fedeial education programsalready 

have these components. 

o - 

11. Moving Disadvantaged Youth into Regular Jobs 

Federatemployment and naming programs have failed in the past to 
adequately involve the private sector in the ernployability develop-' 
men I pro* ess The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Ac t contained several new experiments to encourage the private sec tor 
to participate more actively in training and employing young people 
with labor market handicaps, inc luding up to 100 percent subsidy of 
their wages. In addition, the Private Industry (ounc i Is c reated under 
' I itle VII of CETA have been encouraged to undertake a number of 
activities to improve the ernployability of youth. Private Industry 
(initials, by virture of their independence and the community 
standing and experience of their members, are in a unique position to 
contribute to improving the ernployability development of youth by 
insuring that it is related to the skills employers seek and by opening 
up opportunities for training and later employment in the private 
sector Hnailv. the large ted Jobs lax Credit, passed as pan of the 
Revenue Ac l of 1978. provides incentives for employers to hire dis- 
advantaged youth between the ages of 18 and 24. * 

I he ( Commission has earlier supported alj of these initiatives for 
integrating youth more ef fee lively into the private sec tor, and believes 
that sue h efforts should be carefully monitored and wherever possible 
expanded. In particular, the current prohibition against private 
sec tor work experienc e tinder CETA is depriving youth of opportuni- 
ties to learn more readily transferable skills, to be exposed to a wider 
variety of work settings, and to acquit* valuable contacts and refer- 
ences for future employment. In addition, such experiences could 
help to break down tne resistance of many employers to hiring youth 
from disadvantaged minority communities. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission recommends that: 

(I?) Short-term subsidized work experiences in the private sector 
should be permitted under CETA with safeguards to insure 
that employers do not misuse the program and that the youth 
are provided with ii careful ly stria lured and supervised learn- 
ing experience or training opportunity. 

N 
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Whilp the above efforts to integrate youth into the regular job 
market are important, they by no means exhaust th£ leverage of the 
s federal government since the latter accounts, directly or indirectly 
through its grants to other levels of government and to private con- 
tractors, for a substantial proportion of all employment. 
• With a civilian workforce of 2.8 million and a uniformed military 
force of 2.1 milhon, the federal government isjhe nation s largest 
employer. §>ncc it believes that the federal government should take 
the lead in providing opportunities for disadvantaged youth, the 
Commission recommends that: 

(18) The President, with advice from the Office of Personnel % 
Management,- should consider making youth, who have 1 
.successfully completed a CETA program involving experi- 
ence in a federal agency, eligible for conversion to entry level 
positions in the career serv^on a noncompetitive basis. 

( 19) The President should direct the Secretary of Defense to review 
the experience of Project 100,000 during the late I960's which 
was successful in recruiting and providing special training 
for 246,000 young men who di<f not meet the regular qualifi- 
cations. 

Federal grants-in-aid to state and local governments are now in the 
range of $80 billion per year. While a substantial portion of the grant- 
in-aid funds are used to provide services or benefits to individuals, / 
such as grants for medicaid and incoAe security payments, many of 
the grants sustain or generate employment .t Some movement toward 
targeting a portion of the employ mety-genera ted by grant funds has 
taken place in the recent past. Mandatoryapproaches were proposed 
in the Labor Intensive Public Works Act of 1978, and voluntary ap* 
proaches in the National Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1979. Serious consideration is also being given to the possible 
use of administrative "requirements and incentive to accomplish 
employment objectives. 

The Commission believes these efforts should be extended and 
recommends that: 

(20) Whin the various pieces of legislation that authorize grants- 
in-aid are being considered for adoption or renewal, the 
Administration and the Congress should consider willing in 
provisions that would encourage or require that the grant 
recipients employ a specified percentage of disadvantaged 
youth who are referred to them as job ready by either the Job 

^Service or the CETA prime sponsor. 
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During fiscal year 1978 the government spent some $95.6 billion 
through contracts for supplies and equipment, research and develop- 
ment, and construction and other services. About 35 million workers 
are covered by federal contract compliance, regulations unde/pxecu- 
tive Order 1 1 246.^1 though the contract procurement mechanism has 
long been considered a potentially fruitful area for pursuing a 
targeted employment objective, relatively little is known*about the 
range of employment that is generated through the procurement 
process. The Commission believes that, as a result of the 
establishment of a Federal Procurement Data Center under OMB's 
Office of Fec toU Procurement Policy, it is now possible to begin to 
collect data Gtfl will help to illuminate the question of whether 
procurement policy should be used to pursue targeted employment 
goals. Thus, the Commission recommends that: 

(21) The President should direct the Office of Management and 
Budget, with the assistance of other appropriate agencies, to 
determine, whether and how the procurement process might 
be modified so that there would be new incentives for 
employers to hih^ structurally unemployed adults and 
disadvantaged youth. t 

I. Monitoring Progress 

It will not be possible to eliminate the employment problems of 
disadvantaged youth quickly or cheaply, and the Commission 
believes that the nation will need to make a sustained commitment 
over many years -if real progress is to occur. This progress must be 
monitored and changes in programs implemented as more knowl- 
edge becomes ^available. For these reasons, the Commission 
recommends that: 

(22) Congress should review annually *he extent to which the 
gross discrepancies in the employment to population raflof 
and the unemployment rates for minority youth relative to 
white youth and* adults are narrowed as a" result of 
implementing the foregoing recommendations. In the 
absence of substantial and continuing progress in narrowing 
the gaps, the Administration and the Congress should seek to 
fashion revised and new programs which hold greater 
potential to ameliorate the present intolerable situation 
where our society has no regular job opportunities for many 
young people who come of working age. 
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Chapter I: 
Overview 

IS 

if 

Over the past year, the National Commission for Employment Policy 
conducted an extensive review and reassessment of youth labor 
market policies. This review was based on information gathered 
from: field hearings conducted by the Commission in four cities in 
May and June 1979; several meetings and seminars with experts and 
practitioners; the background papers and deliberations of a national 
conference on youth employment in August 1979, cosponsorw by the 
American Assembly and the Commission; and several research 
projects sponsored by the Commission. Three topics were examined: 

the dimensions, causes and consequences of youth labor market 

problems; • 

—the goals, priorities, and options for public policies to reduce 
these problems; and 

—the lessons from past program experiences. 
One recurrent theme in this report is the lack of definitive answers 
to some very basic questions. After years of research on youth labor 
market problems, one would think that there would be some 
agreement, for example, on why youth joblessness is high and why 
minority yoy th joblessness is even higher. After years of experience in 
operating education, employment, and training programs, one 
would have hoped for a better understanding of what works best for 
whom. This overview is written without many of the usual caveats < 
about the "need for further research." But the reader is forewarned 
that the next generation of youth labor market policies will have to be 
developed with incomplete and uncertain understanding of what it is 
that will really help. One solid lesson from our past experiences is . 
that one needs to be cautious about expecting too much from when- 
ever policies are developed. 
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A. Youth Labor Market Problems 



The repon opens with a review of ihe dimensions, causes, and conse- 
quences Of youth labor market problems. Chapters 2 and 3 emphasize 
that the high unemployment rates of youlh are only one aspect of the 
problem. A more complete picture is obtained by examining 
employment rates, wages, occupations, and the patterns of progress, 
# or lack of progress, which occur as youth age. Non-labor market 
activities such as schooling and military service are also important, 
both as an explanation of what youth who are out of thejabor market 
are doing and as additional signs of whether they are on paths that 
will lead to successful adult careers. 

The majority of people go through their teenage and young adult 
years (ages 16 through 24) without serious problems. Their early 
labor market encounters may involve unemployment and almost 
certainly involve very low wages, relative to what they will earn later 
on, but by the end of the period they have made a successful transition 
to normal adult work roles. .% 

Those whcVtkr less well are the subject of most of thisreport. Along 
some continuum of need, the odds of making a less-than-successful 
transition are increased greatly if one is from an economically- 
disadvantaged family or is a member of a group that has been subject 
to widespread discrimination. Black and Hispanic youth still have 
unemployment rates much higher than those of white youth and a far 
smaller proportion of each of these groups is employed; indeed, along 
both dimensions the position of black youth has been deteriorating. 
This is not to deny the progress that has occurred: the black youth 
who do have jobs are earning wages which are much closer to those of 
white youth than was true even a decade ago. 

Another group that faces substantial discrimination in the labor 
market is young women. The main problem for this group is occupa- 
tional segregation: women start out with somewhat higher unem- 
ployment rates and lower wage rates than men of the same age, but in 
very different occupations; this is an important factor in the widening 
of the earnings gap that comes at later ages. 

The reasons why some youth are especially likely to have problems 
in the labor market can be put into three categories: those associated 
with a lack of jobs; those that relate to the characteristics of youth 
themselves; and those that involve the mechanisms through which 
young job seekers are matched with job vacancies. These causes 
° interact, but it is useful, especially in developing policy, toattempt to 
distinguish among them. 
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Youih employment, especially minority you^th employment, is 
panic ularly sensitive to the state of the economy; in a recession, their 
employment losses tend to be relatively greater than those incurred by 
older workers. But even in a period of strong demand, employers tend 
to place youth toward the back of the hiring queue. Legal and social 
floors on wage rates, as well as youth's own preferences, limit the 
degree to which youth can move ahead in the queue by offering to 
work for lower wages. An additional reason for their unfavorable 
position in the hiring queue is discrimination which is especially 
acute among minority youth. Another factor that contributes to 
youth unemployment is a growing imbalance between the types of 
jobs that employers need to fill and the qualifications of youth. 
Finally, the huge growth in the size of the youth labor force in recent 
y^ars and, to a lesser extent, the growth in the number of women and 
Undocumented workers, has also increased the competition for jobs. 

Not ajl of the problem can be blamed on a lack of jobs. Whatever 
the number of available opportunities, youth would be in a better 
position to compete for them if they were better prepared for work. 
Their chances of success are reduced by a lack of basic reading, 
writing, and mathematical skills; poor credentials (e.g., lack of a high 
st hool diploma); unwillingness to accept the kinds of jobs for which 
they qualify; lac k of initiative; and poor attitudes. Employers look to 
educational attainment and previous work experience as indicators of 
whether a job candidate will succeed. Minorty youth, despite 
considerable progress in recent years, still are behind other youth in 
educational attainment, basit skills, and experience. Also, some are 
reluc Jam to take certain kinds of -en try-level jobs for fear that they will 
never break out of that market; the experience of their parents 
provides a basis for these fears. 

Finally, lac k of knowledge of the world of work, how to look for 
work, and how to conduct oneself in a job interview are serious 
impediments for some youth. For youth whose families and friends 
~$ do not participator) good job networks, finding work can be particu- 
larly diffic ult. One indic ator of this is the substantially lower frac tion 
of hlac k than of white youth that moved irmly into a job withoutany 
intervening unemployment, a factor that has contributed to the 
widening gap in their unemployment rates during the past decade. 

While youth unemployment is high, there is a substantial drop in 
the unemployment rates of every race-sex croup as they age, causing 
many to question the seriousness of the problem Apart from the lost 
earnings and output that result when young people are out of work, 



why should society be especially concerned? Some of the answers are 
provided in Chapter 3, which examines the impact of early labor 
market experiences on later success in the labor market, on attitudes, 
and on crime ahd early childbearing. While it is difficult to disen- 
tangle causality, there is growing evidence that nonemployment in 
the initial period after leaving school is an important cause of lower 
earnings as an adult— even after taking into account individual 
characteristics that may have contributed to both. The adverse psy- 
chological consequences appear to include loss of self-confidence and 
lowered aspirations. A link between poor job prospects and the 
decision to participate in criminal activities also appears to exist, 
although the evidence is less well-developed in this case. Finally. 
theTe may be a link between poor labor market prospects and very 
early childbearing. If this link exists, it becomes all t^e more 
important to reduce unemployment, especially among young 
women, since teenage parenthood quite clearly leads to poverty, 
welfare dependency, and impaired life chances for these families. 

B. Policy Development 

Any new set of youth labor market polic ies should be baircWi a clear 
understanding of what it is that we are trying to accomplish and (or 
whom. Once the goals and priorities are established, then the 
strategies for ac hieving the goals and the design of ef fee live programs 
to implement the strategies can be considered. But without well- 
defined goals, it is difficult to tell whether a program is even working. 
Chapter 4 addresses three issues: the goals of youth labor market 
policies, the priority that should be given to youth relative to adults, 
and the criteria that should be used to determine which youth should 
receive assistance. 

1 wo fundamental polu > goals air sn K grsird as lelevant: the (n si is 
to provide immediate employment; the second is to provide experi- 
ences that will improve long-term employability. Present employ- 
ment and training programs for youth largely emphasize the former, 
while education programs tend to emphasize the latter. The 
appropriate balance between the two goals will depend partly on the 
age and situation of the individual being served, but normally the 
focus should be on employability (or the youngest age group with 
employment taking on increasing importance tyi(;h age. In addition, 
a more gradual transition between education and work might be 
desirable. 
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Given limited resources, difficult derisions about who should be 
Riven priority in any new programs will need lo be made. Young 
people are noi ihe only ones who ran benefii from labor market 
assistance and, among youth, there are likely to be many more with a 
reasonable claim thai can be served. In a life cycle perspective, the 
choice is jftween helping tomorrow's adults now or waiting for them 
to age. In pursuing the employment goal, a case can be made for 
waiting, given the generally greaier family responsibilities and pro- 
ducuvity of older workers; however, the long-term consequences of 
not providing employment 10 jobless youth may argue in the other 
ciitec (ion. In pursuing the employability goal, the case is stronger for 
helping people early in life — if theyare mature enough to be helped. 

In (h(M)sing among youth, three kinds of c riteria should be con- 
sidered, each of which may lead 10 a different targeting decision: 
putting the resources where they produce the greatest results; target- 
ing on youth who are most in need, or using the resourc es to provide 
incentives lot voiijh (ol>eha\ciii hoc iall> -approved wa\s. One possi- 
ble approac h would be to first c lassify youth according to the kind of 
assistance whic h is most likely to be effec live in meeting their needs, 
and (hen to target the assistance not only to those who are most in 
need but also to those who demonstrate a willingness to meet c ertain 
approved |X*fformance standards. 

In Chapter r >. eleven major policy options whic h might Ik* used to 
achieve the employment and employability development goals are 
presented and disc ussed. The options for increasing job opportuni- 
ties include mac roeconomic stimulation, targeted job creation, 
minimum wage reduction, antidiscrimination activities, and reduc- 
ing the number of undocumented workers. While it is clear that 
mac roeconomic stimulation increases job' opportunities for youth. 
cfTici that without it. all other polic les simply reshuffle opportunities, 
by itself it will certainly not eliminate the relatively high rates of 
youth ^unemployment or the differentially ix>or prospects of 
minorities. Subsidized job creation and changes in the minimum 
wage are two additional ways of stimulating demand. Both involve 
recluc mg the costs of employing youth, with the former being more 
costly to the federal government, but probably more effec tive and 
acceptable. Vigorous enforcement of laws prohibiting disc rimma* 
lion against minorities and women continues to he needed, but it 
would be impractical and possibly counterproductive to extend 
coverage to all youth. Finally, although undoc u men ted workers are 
probably in competition with some youth, it would be difficult to 



reduce their numbers wiihoui curbing civil liberties and jeopardizing 
our relationships with other countries. 

The options for increasing the qualifications of youth and improv- 
ing their ability to find employment follow directly from the earlier 
discussion of some of the causes of youth labor market problems. 
Improvement of basic educational competencies for those who have 
not mastered the three R's is critical, and will become all the more 
important as our economy becomes more technologically sophisti- 
cated and paper oriented. Specific skill training is less important 
since many skills can be learned on the job but torly exposure to 
vocational training should be considered as a means of motivating 
♦the participants to stay in school and to acquire the more basic skills. 
Improvement in basic socialization And motivation for both educa- 
tion and work is acknowledged to be important for some youth". 
However, it is not clear what could be done by the federal government 
that would have a major impact. 

The options for improving labor market transitions include: 
increasing young people's general knowledge of the world of work 
and of different career options; providing them with more specific 
information about job vacancies in their own labor markets; and 
teaching them how to search for and obtain employment. These 
activities are especially important for youth who have not been 
exposed to successful adul t work patterns and who do not have access 
• r to good informal job networks. 



C. Program Experiences 

For a number of years the federal government has sponsored sub- 
stantial education, employment, and training activities for youth, 
spanning all of the major strategies presented above. Any new direc- 
tions for youth-oriented policies should build on the lessons from 
these programs' successes and failures. The final chapters review 
what is known (and not known) about the impact of several major 
programs on the employment and employability development of 
youth. 

Educational activities play a critical role in the employability 
development of young people. During the past decade and a half, the 
federal government's role in supporting education has sharply 
increased. Chapter 6 reviews three types of educational programs: 
vocational, c areer, and compensatory education. The jmajor issue 
examined is the impact of these educational activities on the success 
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of youih in the labor market, h is recognized, of course, that this is 
only one of sevejgj goals for these programs. 
• The potential role of vocational education in this regard is to , 
provide skills which will give the pan in panes access to particular 
jobs and or to motivate youth to stay in school and acquire basic 
skills, work habits, and a diploma. The state of the art in program 
evaluation prec ludes definitive assessments about this or ariy of the ' 
j other programs reviewed. But it appears that, on average,' vocational 
/ education improves, the immediate employment prospects of iis 
graduate* by only a small amount. For young men. there is no lasting 
/ impac t on their employment stability Or earnings. For young women, 
there do appear to be long-term positive impacts, related particularly 
to the acquisition of clerical skills. 

Career education is a much smaller and newer program. It encom- 
passes a variety of ac livilies to expose students to*he world of work 
and work values and to make their education more relevant to their 
career development. Thu§ far, career education has mainly benefited 
trviddlew lass youth. Its potential for helping disadvantaged youth 
appears limited. 

Major federal involvement in compensatory education began with 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Since 
the youth who panic ipate in these programs are mostly very young, 
we cannotpjjserve a direc i link between compensatory education and 
success ii^the labor market, but we can ask if cognitive skills are being 
increased as a result of the programs. The answer appears to be yes. 
Recent evaluations of Title I indicate that educationally-disadvan- 
taged youth are, on average, gaining in reading skills asa result of the 
programs being sponsored with these funds. An important issue, 
which is now being studied by the Department of Education, is * 
whether these positive impacts are sustained beyond the students' 
participation in the compensatory program. 

Chapter 7 of this report reviews federally-sponsored employment 
and training programs for youth. These encompass a wide range of 
activities, from short-term work experience programs to intensive 
training and other services in residential centers (the Job Corps). In 
addition, the enactment of the Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act (YEI)PA) in 1977 introduced several new program 
initiatives, whic h are currently being operated and assessed. 

Evaluations of job creation programs for youth— the largest 
progtatns Ix-mg the one for employing youth during the summer— 
indicate thai ihey have been successful in increasing the employment 
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levels of youth beyond what ihey otherwise would have been. Their 
primary goal has not been to develop the participants' employabihty. 
and the assessments indicate that little, if any, employabihty develop- 
ment has occurred. One premise of earlier work experience programs 
funded as part of the Neighborhood Youth Corps was that the pro- 
vision of jobs would enable more disadvantaged youth to stay in 
school; this appears not to have occurred. The new Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects, authorized under YEDPA. have the same 
objective. In fact, this program explicitly links job entitlement to 
school attendance and performance, but it is too early to tell whether 
this strategy is succeeding. 

The training activities reviewed in Chapter 7 include institutional 
skills training, on-the-job training, and the Job Corps. These 
programs are all intended to improve theemployability andearnings 
of participants, most of whom are economically disadvantaged. 
Although the methodological problems in measuring the long-term 
impacts of such programs are severe, it appears that, in general, the 
programs have succeeded, although success varies with the quality of 
the training, equipment, supportive services, and job placement 
assistance provided. 

The Job Corps, which tends to enroll the most seriously disadvan- 
taged youth of any of the major employment and training programs, 
appears to produce significant earnings gains, more employment, 
and less crime among those participants who stay in the program for 
a sufficient period of time; for early dropouts, the program does not 
provide any measurable benefits. This link between program dura- 
tion and benefits is also found in other training programs. 

From this review of employment and training programs, it appears 
that it is relatively easy to provide employment for youth, but much 
more difficult and expensive to improve their employabihty. The 
activities that succeed tend to be costly. It is simply not reasonable to 
expect that problems which may have been accumulating over many 
years can be eliminated easily. 

It is hoped that this review of what we have learned and the recom- 
mendations which build upon this knowledge base will help to 
insure that any new policies are designed and implemented in ways 
which will improve the employment prospects of disadvantaged 
youth. 
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Chapter 2: 
The Nature 
of the Problem 



High unemployment among the nation's youth has ^comc a 
relatively permanent feature of the labor market. Over the past decade 
(1968-1978), unemployment rates for persons 16 to 24 years of age 
have averaged 12 percent, triple the 4 percent average for older 
workers, aged 25-54 (see figure 2-1 ). Among youth who are members 
of minority groups, unemployment rates have been still higher, 
averaging 22 percent among non whites and 17 percent among 
Hispanics (data for the latter group cover the last five years only). In 
addition, the nonwtlite unemployment rate has shown a strong 
upward trend over the decade, with the result that there has been a 
widening gap between the unemployment rates of non white and 
white youth. 

Although unemployment has been high among young labor, force 
participants, the proportion otthe youth population which is em- 
ployed Has been gradually rising. However, this upward movement 
has been due to the increasing propensity of white youth to seek and 
find work; the proportion of the nonwhite population which is 
employed has fallen sharply. 

This brief review of the data suggests that there are three questions 
which need to be answered: 

(1) Why is youth Unemployment higher than adult unemploy- 
ment? 

(2) Why are minority youth unemployment rates so much 
higher, and their employment rates so much lower, than 
those of other youth? 

(3) Why have gaps between the experiences of minority and 
other youth widened over time? 
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This chapter examines whac is known abouc youch labor markets 
and, in the process, attempts to shed some light on these three - 
'questions. The first section describes the dimensions of-the problenlly 
in greater detail, The second section examines its causes, 



A. The Dimensions of the Problem ' 

1. Indicators of Success and Failure 

% Many have argued that unemployment rates understate the extent of 
youth's labor market problems because these statistics do not reflect 
the substantial proportion of youth who have become discouraged 
and dropped out of the labor force entirely*, 1 Others have argued that 
ihe conventional employment and unemployment statistics exag- 
gerate their problems, 2 They point out that by including many youth 
whose primary activity js attending school and who are ohly inter- \^ 
ested injpiri-iime work, the conventional statistics are misleading. 9 \^ 
Furthermore, many young people are unemployed because they are 
in the process of exploring the market as they move from school to 
work or from one job to another before settling down into a more 
permanent position. 4 It is often observed that much youth 
unemployment is relatively short term and thus may not create 
substantial economic -hardship,. On the other hand, recent studies 
suggest that a rather highiproportion of all youth unemployment is 
due to a relatively small number of young people who experience 
lengthy spells of unemployment. s 

•Persons who arc noi actively seeking work because ihey believe they cannot geta job 
because no jobs are available ot. because ihey feel somr personal (actor would preclude 
their finding work are considered "discouraged workers." rather than unemployed In 
1978, 230,000 of the 850.00 discouraged workers estimated in the Current Population 
Survey were between the ages of 1 6 and 24. If ihey had been counted as unemployed, ihe 
youth unemployment raif would have been in creased from 12.2 percent to 1 3. 1 percent. 

ff Foi example, see Michael Wachier. "The Dimensions and Complexities of ihe 
Youth I Unemployment Problem," in Youth Employment and Public Polity edited by 
Bernard Anderson aqfl Isabel Sawhill (New York: Premier- Hal I. I980>. 

Mn 1978, 68 perceni of the labor force participants ages 16-17 were voluntarily 
employed part-iime (less than 35 hours per week) or seeking pari time work: 29 permy^ 
of the pat 1 1< ipani* ages 18-19 writ* pan 'nine, ami I Sprit rni of the pai n<<J pain <wi««$V0 
24 were pari ume Within each age group. imf> unemployment- rates of ihe part-time 
and full.-ume labor force were similar. 

Mn 1978, 71 percent of the unemployed teenagers were new entrants or reentrants into 
the labor force: 10 percent had quti their last job; and 19 perceni had losi their last Job. 
Among unemployed adults, only 35 percent were (re lent rants; IS perceni had quit; and 
49 percent had lost their lasi job 

*I*or example, n was estimated thai in 1974. 54 perc ent of the weeks of unemployment 
among oui-ofschool young men were experienced by youth unemployed for more 
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Figure 2-1 

7 

Labor Foret Participation Ratas (LFPR); Employmant to Population 
Ratas (E/P); and Unsmploymsnt Ratas «J) for Oldar Adults and 
Young Adults, Totfl, Whits, Noqwhlts, and Hispanic, 1968-1978 



Older Adults (25-54) 



White Young Adults 
Young Adults (16-24) 

Hispanic Young 
Adults 

Nonwhite Young 
Adults 




Older Adults (25-54) 



White Young Adults 
Young Adults (16-24) 



Hispanic Young 
Adults 



Nonwhite Young 
Adults 



Nonwhite Young 
Adults 



Hispanic Young 
Adulis 

Young Adults (16-24) 
White Young Adults 



Older Adults (25-54) 



Each of these criticisms of the statistics has some merit. 6 Clearly, 
some unemployment is endemic to the school-to-work transition, but 
^ is unlikely to be of serious consequence. On the other hand, some 
* unemployed youth do become discouraged and leave the labor force 
and some have real difficulty finding work and remain unemployed 
Jor long periods of time. Thus, on an individual level, some young 
( peopieinake the transition to the stable work patterns of adulthood 
quite successfully, while others encounter problems. Moreover, these 
problems may impede success in later years. These longer-term 
consequences are discussed in Chapter $. 

It is useful to attempt to identify those groups for whom the 
transition years are problematic. The evidence presented below 
suggests that women! minorities, high school dropouts and youth 
from low-income families are among the groups that are most likely 
to have problems , wiih the transition from school to work. We 
compare their ejq^rierices tp those of all young men in the post high 
school years. Of course, this is a very aggregate comparison. Within 
each subgroup there are individuals whose experiences may be 
considered successful, and, others for whom the transition years are 
unsuc cessful. Moreover, some youth may face multiple difficulties as 
"they enter the labor market. 

When evaluating the labor market problems o( these groups, we go 
beyond a simple, inspectipn of unemployment rates. We also 
considered ^he extent and stability of employment as well as young 
people's involvement in competing activities, such as schooling and 
the military. Youth, more than adults, are likely to be engaged inone 
of these activities, and focusing on labor force experiences alone 
would be misleading. Moreover, these experiences outside of the 

than six months. This group constituted only 8 percent of the labor force of the age 
Kroup (Kim Clark and Lawrence Summers. "The Dynamics of Youth Unemploy- 
ment" paper presented to the National Bureau of Economic Research Conference on 
Youth Unemployment. Airlie, Virginia. May 1979.) 
'An additional possible problem with the statistics relates to the way in which the 
, data are collected. In the Current Population Survey, the parents (typically the mother) 
are asked about ihe child's labor force activities; the child is not asked directly. A 
comparison of results from th*-CPS with those from the National Longitudinal 
Surveys (in which youth report their own activities) indicates that the extent to which 
youne men are working and young women are looking for work, may be underesti- 
mated in the CPS. See Michael Borus et al.. "Counting Youth: A Comparison of Youth 
, Labor Force Statistics in the Current Population Survey and the National Longuudi- 
1 nal Surveys." in U.S. Department of Labor. Conference Report on Youth Unemploy- 
ment: its Measurement and Meaning (Washington D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor. 
1978); also Richard Freeman and James MeAff. ''Why Does ihe Youth Labor Force 
/ Activity Differ Across Surveys?" paper presniicd to the National Bureau of Lconoiriic 
« Research Conference gn Youth Unemployment. Airlie. Virginia. May 1979. 
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labor market may be important because of their influence over the 
future course of young people s lives. For example, there is evidence 
that additional years of schooling contribute to, while teenage 
pregnancy impedes, success in later years. 

Final ly, we exam ine the labor market experiences of youth both at a 
point in time and over time. This is important since young people 
differ not only in their initial positions in the labor market, but also 
in the paths they begin to follow as they gain experience. At the 
beginning of their careers, variations between groups may appear 
largely in the form of unemployment rates and other measures of 
employment stability; fewer differences may be found in the wages 
they earn in their entry-levc^jobs. However, over time variations 
along all of these labor market dimensions may emerge; some may 
move\ouickly into the more stable, higher-paying jdbs associated 
with aabl^work roles while others may have difficulty locating such 
work, Tor these reasons, we also examine such measures of labor 
market success as earnings growth and occupational upgrading. 

2. The Labor Market Experiences of Youth: Mainstream Patterns 

The years between ages 16 and 24 are often termed the "transition 
period." Schooling is replaced with job search and full-time 
employment; parents cease to be a primary source of income as "own 
households" begin to be formed. And, within the labor force, young 
people move from their first entry-level jobs to more permanent 
positions which will be held foi seveial years, or possibly a lifetime: 

For most youth, this transition period is successful. By age 22-24, 85 
percent of all young people have graduated from high school and of 
these. 20 peicenl have completed college. This latter gioup of college- 
educated vouth. by having sjx'nl added years on education, has 
foirucd a solid base lor the start of adult life. 

Among those who do not attend college, virtually all young men 
are employed some part of their first year after leaving school as well 
as some part of the ensuing years (Tables 2-1 through 2-3). More 
important for them is the increasing stability of that employment. 
Between the ages of I8and 19, they averageabout 40 weeksof work per 
year and their unemployment rate is above that of the nation as a 
whole. However, by age? 22-24, they are averaging almost full-year 
employment (16 weeks) and their unemployment rate is below that of 
the nation. 7 

7 In October 1978 the unemployment rate for 18-19 year old male high school 
graduates was 8.8 percent, for 22-24 year olds, it was 5 6 percent. At the same time, the 
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Tabl* 2-1 

Experience! of Male and Female Youth 









Eiprtat MM* 


11-17 


11-19 


22 24 


16-17 


11-19 


22-24 






Ml 


Eteatln 






Untmploytd as a Perctnt of . H 
thf Labor Forct, 1978* 


19.0 


123 


6.7 


172 


14.7 


8.0 


Employtd as Ptrctnt of the Civilian, 
Noninstitutignal Population, 1078* 


39.9 


62.4 


83.7 


37.3 


51.5 


65.9 


Employtd, Enrolled or in the Military 
as Perctnt of the Population, 1978* * 


93.6 


90.0 


903 


93.1 


772 


70.8 


Percent of Those Aged X in 1977 
Who Had Completed High School 6 


4.4 


69.1 


84.H 


7.0 


76.6 


842 


Percent of the Civilian, Noninstitutional 

On mil at Inn Pnmlloil in PnllJuiftt 




352 


* 192 




362 


132 




HtflceOeee Yeuth 


Average Weeks Worked Per Year of 
Those 16-17 in 1966 (1968 for Women) 
and As They Agebd 


285 


25-28 

39.6 


45.6 


21 8 


25-26 

283 


38.1 


Hourly Rate of Pay (in 1978 Constant 
Dollars) of Those who Were 16-J7 in 
1966 (1968 for Women) and As 
They Age b 


2.67 


433 


631 


2.09 


3.04 


3A4 


Percent Increase in Average Hourly 
Rate of Pay from 18-19 to 25-26* 




45.9 , 




26.4 



3 SOURCE Current Population Surviy. October 1978 

b SOURCE. National Longitudinal Surveys, unpublished data (all NLS unpublished data shown in this chapter were 

provided with the assistance of Tura Eisele under a NCEP research contract to Stanley Stephenson) 
c SOURCE. Current Population Survey Series P-20 No 333. February 1979. 
d Base is all those who worked one or more weeks during that year.. 



In these first years after leaving high school, some upward 
movement in occupational status begins. Most young men start their 
careers by working as unskilled laborers or operatives, or by entering 
the military. But by their early twenties, many have already moved 

national unemployment rate was 6.7 percent. See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, "Students, Graduates and Dropouts in the Labor Market, 1978," 
Special Report No. 215 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, forthcoming). 
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' Tabto2-2 

Exptrttnc«s of Minority Youth by S«x 





MEN 


WOMEN 






WKHm 


lUckJ 


Hlmnlcs 


WWtoe 


Uacks 


HltplMct 


Eiptf tone* Indicator 


16- 

17 


16- 
19 


22- 
24 


16- 
17 


16- 
19 


22 
*24 


16- 16- 22- 
'17 19 24 


16- 16* 
T7 19 


22- 
24 


16-16* 22 
17 19 24 


16* 16* 22- 
17 19 24 
















AHEivCftiff 


ildtoftrlM 








Average Annual Unemployment 
Hate, ia/o" 


16.9 


10.8 


7.6 


40.0 


30.8 


20.0 


27.2 13.8 93 
I6-I9 f 20-24* 


17.1 12.4 


83 


41.7 36.5 21.3 


303 16.6 13.1 
16-16* 20-24* 


Employed as a Percentage of the Civilian, 
Noninstitutional Population. 1078° 


43.9 


66.2 


85.5 


1^.3 


40.6 


71.4 


46.1 81.6 


41.6 55.5 


67.9 


13.7 285 52.1 


34.7 503 


Employ*. Enrolled, or in the Military 
as a Percent of the Population^ 


93.8 


91.7 


91.9 


92.1 


792 


79.0 


N/A N/A N/A 


93.5 79.6 


72.4 


90.8 62.5 60.0 


N/A N/A N/A 


Percent of Those Aged X in 1977 Who 
Had Completed High School 


4.4 


72.8 


85.0 


3.7 


43,8 


775 


3.0 45.8 71.4 


72 78.6 


86.1 


5.8 64.4 71.9 


45 54.9 52.4 


Percent of Civilian, Noninstitutional 
Population Enrolled in College** 




37.5 


18.9 




18.1 


17.8 


- 22.5 13.6 


- 36.8 


13.0 


~ 31.1 11.9 


- 52 5.7 



£ T«b!« 2-2, continued 

Experiences of Minority Youth by Sox 



Exprtatct MIcAr 


MEN 


WOMEN 


WMtM 


IIkU 


H)i#l)Mci 


WMm 


6!Kkt 


Hl^antet 


16- 11- 22- 
17 10 24 


16- 16- 22- 
17 ig 24 


16- 18- 22- 
17 19 24 


16- 16- 22- 
17 ig 24 


18- 16- 22* 
17 18 24 


16- 16- 22- 
17 19 24 


Averarje Weeks Worked Per Year of Those 
16-17 in 1966(1968 for Women) 
and As They AQe c * 

Hourly Rate of Pay (1978 Constant Cellars) 
of Those Who Were 16 to 17 in 1966 (1968 
for Women) and As They Age c 

Percent Increase in Average Hourly 
Rate ol Pay From 18-19 to 25-26 c 


NMCHIHl Ytuth 


25-26 

29.9 41 9 47 0 
25-26 

2 97 4.60 6.98 
518 


2528 

25.3 34.3 42.8 
2526 

2.57 3.73 4,79 
28.2 


N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A 


25-28 

23.9 30.0 37 3 

' 25-28 
2.07 3.04 4.01 

31.9 


25-28 
18.1 24.8 39.4 

25-28 
2.11 3.06 3.54 

15°9 


N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A 



a SOURCE U S Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and Earnings. Vol 26. No 1. January 1979 

D SOURCE Current Population Survey. October 1978 

c SOURCE National Longitudinal Surveys, unpublished data 

d SOURCE U S Bureau of Census. School Enrollment-Social and Economic Char act eristics ol Students. Series P-20. No 333. February 1979 
c Bace is all those who worked one or more weeks 
1 SOURCE Monthly Labor Review. December 1978 
N/A - Not available 
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Tabla 2-3 

Evparlancaa of High School Dropouts and Graduate* by Sax 



Experience MteJtor 


MEN 


WOMEN 


Hrfjte Setae) 
HfCellefe 


Mefiejra4vaei 

mTikiIM 


HifhScJneJ 
Ira*** 
Hi CiHm 


MM IMlnH 


18- 11 22- 
17 It 24 


it if/ • 22. 

17 11 24 


11- 11- 22- 
17 19 24 


18- 18- 22- 
17 18 24 


Unemployed as a Percent of the Labor Force, 1978* 

Employed as a Percent of the Civilian. 
Nonlnstitutional Population 1978* 

Average Weeks Worked Per Year of Those 16-17 in 1966 
(1968 For Women) and As They Age be 

Hourly Rate of Pay (in 1978 Dollars) of Those Who Were 
16-17 in 1966 (1968 for Women) and As They Ageb 

*» 

Percent Increase in Average Hourly Rate of Pay from 18-19 
to 25-26* 


N/A 8.8 5.6 

74.0 85.9 91.4 
25-28 

41.9 392 46.9 
25-28 

2.87 4.45 6.84 
53.6 


34.5 17.0 12.4 

45.4 73.1 79.6 
25-28 

34.3 40.4 43 2 
25-28 

2.87 4.09 5.21 

27,3 


132 13.9 7.0 

" 74.5 66.9 723 
25-28 

22.9 303 40.9 
25-28 

2.07 3.16 4.07 
28.7 


32.4 23.4 19.7 

34.2 38.4 36 J 
25-28 

16.6 22.4 29.6 
25-25 

2.09 265 3.19 
198 



• SOURCE Current Population Sunny. October 1978 

b SOURCE. National Longitudinal Surviys. unpublished data. 

c Base ts ai) tnose wno worked ona or mora weeks during the yaar 
q N/A - Not available 
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into professional or managerial occupations or into the skilled 
crafts. 0 

Finally, as a result of both the progression of occupational status 
and the gains which accrue from work experience, the real (inflation- 
adjusted) earnings of young men who do not go on to college rise by 
about 46 peitentin th c ii fi r st -seven-yeare- after l e aving school. ----- 

S. Thi Labor Market Experiences of Youth: Other Patterns 
Women 

The problems that women encounter during the transition years 
begin appearing in the statistics at aroundage 1 8. (See Tables 2-1 — 2- 
3.) Before that age, they are just as likely as men to be enrolled in 
school or employed. Also, women are much more likely than men to 
be high school graduates by the age of 18 or 19 although men catch up 
to them in educational attainment at a later age. 

Within the labor force, women have somewhat more difficulty 
finding work dian men. Both at ages 18-19 as well as at ages 22-24 the 
proportion of unemployed women is greater than that of men within 
each race (or ethnic) group and among high school graduates and 
nongraduates alike. 

But the greatest problem women experience is with the wages they 
earn In particular, noncollege women begin their work career 
receiving hourly wages that are about 75 percent that of men and over 
time this wage gap grows; when they are 25-26 these women are 
earning only 61 percent as much as men. 

Part of the wage differential may reflect women's relative lack of 
experience. After leaving high school women work fewer weeks per 
year than men. Further, the proportion of women who are employed 
declines over the transition years due mainly to their increasing 
family responsibilities. But another part of the wage differential is 
due to the differing occupational distributions of men and women. 
Women begin their work careers in a different set of occupations than 
men and as they age. men experience greater occupational upgrading 
than women. 9 

•About 50 percent of the noncollege young men begin their work careen as 
operatives and unskilled laborers, but a little over 15 percent are already employed as 
craftsmen. By their mid-twenties, the proportion working as operatives and "™ > » 
labor has declined, to 42 percent; the proportion working as craftsmen has doubled, 
and 7 percent are in professional and managerial jobs. (National Longitudinal Surveys 
unpublished data which. exclude college youth.) , 

•In contrast to the occupational distribution of men at age 18- 19 over 80 percent of all 
noncollege women are in clerical, service or operative occupations. By their mid- 




Minorities 

The labor market problems of today's youth are particularly severe 
among members of minority groups. The problems they experience 
are evident in all of the labor market indicators shown in Table 2-2. 

At age 16-17 comparable proportions of white and minority youth 
are either employed, enrolled or in the military. However, at ages 18- 
21, minority young people are less likely lo be involved in one or more 
of these activities. In particular, the schooling measures indicate that 
proportionately more whites than blacks or Hispanic s complete high 
s< h<K)l and enroll in college, with Hispanics being the least likely to 
graduate from high school. 

Once in the labor force, minority youth have a serious problem 
finding jobs. The unemployment rate of black males is at least two 
and one half times larger than that of white males of the same age. 
The unemployment rate for Hispanic males is also significantly 
higher than that of while males, but is less than that of their black 
counterparts. Among women too, the unemployment rate for 
Hispanics is much larger than for whites, but less than that of blacks. 
For both sexes, differences in the employment to population ratios by 
race or ethnic ity tell the same story as the unemployment rates. 

Among the noncollege youth who do work, at each age blacks 
average fewer weeks of employment per year than whites. They also 
earn lower wages at every age (although the disparity is not very 
significant among teenage women) and the growth in earnings 
between the ages of 18-19 and 25-26 is twice as large for whites as it is 
for blacks. 10 

While minority youth today clearly have a disadvantaged position 
relative to whites, along some dimensions the situation is better than 
it was a decade ago. First, the wage gap between blac ks and whites is 

twenties, women have ex per lenced little upgrading: while 8 percent arc in professional 
and managerial rank at age Z r > or 2fi. 80 percent are Mill employed as operatives, 
clerical or service workers. (National longitudinal Surveys unpublished data which 
exc hide college youth ) 

l0 faonometrtc researc h whic h adjusts for other differences between the two groups 
has found an insignificant difference in (he hourly wages of 18- 19 year-old black and 
white men At the same time, an annual earnings differential exists, reflecting the 
greater employment instability of blac k men. Among 20-24 year-old men. blac ks were 
found to earn significantly less than whites on both an hourly and an annual basis. 
Richard Freeman. F.conomic Determinants of Geographic and Individual Variation 
in the Ixibor Market Position of Young Persons." paper presented to the National 
Bureau of hx onomic Researc h (imferenc e on Youth I 'nrmploymrni. Air lie. Virginia, 
May l ( )79 

I he 1 1 .iv ill Mac k south mem ,i slti.illrf u.i^r uic lease osei <h< \t mill.H seals in the 
labor market appears to be due not only to their less frequent, but also to their slower 
movement out of low wage, low ski 1 1 jobs For example, at age 18- 19 about 20 percent 
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much reduced, at least among those at the beginning of their careers. 
As important, there has been a significant increase in the proportion 
of blacks who arc completing high school as well as attending 
college. 11 

High School Dropouts 

Along most of the dimensions reported in Table 2-3, school dropouts 
fare worse in the labor market thari graduates. At every age (and for 
both sexes) nongraduates have unemployment rates from two to three 
times those of graduates. Also, dropouts are much less likely to be 
employed than arc graduates, although the differences between 
graduates and dropouts in average weeks worked per year arc not as 
large as the unemployment rate differential. 

Among those who work, the wages of graduates and dropouts differ 
little at age 18-19; for example, male dropouts earn 90 percent 
much as male graduates. However, the percentage increase in hourly 
rates of pay is considerably larger for high school graduates than 
dropouts. By ihe end of ihe iransinon years, ihere is a substantial 
wage gap between ihe two educaiional groups. 

Youth from Low Income Families 

Finally. Table 2-4 provides data on noncollege youth who come from 
economically-disadvantaged families. 12 These figures indicate that 

of white men. but 40 percent of black men. are working as unskilled laborers. By ihe 
time youth are in their early twenties, this figure hasafceady been halved for whites, but 
among blacks little change has occurred, ft takes black men until their mid- twenties lor 
stgnif k5*ni upgrading to appear. By that age. the proportion of black men employed as . 
unskilled laborers has lallrn to 20 percent, the proportion found among whites at age 
18 (National Longitudinal Surveys unpublished data which exclude college youth. 

"In l%7 fibprrceniof black 18-21 year olds to mpletcd high tc hi ml and 23 percent ol 
mem attended college A decade later, in I977. two-thtrds of them went on to college. 
Whi le the proporiinn of whites who complete high schools greater than that nl blacks, 
among those who do graduate, equal proportions subsequently enroll in college Hie 
increasing enrollment rates nl black youth seem to be nne nl the reasons lm their 
s^efct lining employment to population ratios (see Figured I ). since blac k youth tend not 
lb attend school and work simultaneously If black ynuth were not attending scWa t 
their current levels, their employment-to-population rates would be considerably 
higher than they are at present, although still belnw those nl whites. See Piul 
Overman The r.mplnyment Problems nl Black Ynuth: A Review ol Lvidenceand 
Some Polity Suggestions. papeT prepared Inr the Natmnal Commission lor t.mploy 

mcnt Policy. July 1 979 . 

'flThe relative paucity of inhumation on this group is due to the lact that olluial 
(Current Population Surveys) data cm income arc collected fnr hnuacholds and not as 
is important here, for parents of ynuth. Since over 90 percent ol the 1 6- 1 7 year olds live 
with their parents, for this age group hnusehold income is a reasonable proxy for 
parental economic status. However, the proportion of youth living with their parents 
dec lines substantially with age. making household income a less reliable lamily 
background indicator lor the older age groups. The data from the Natinnal 
longitudinal Surveys in Table 2-5 use parents income. f 
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even at age 16 to 17, there are substantial differences in the employ- 
ment experiences of low-income, and higher-income, youth. For both 
men and women, the unemployment rate of the disadvantaged is 
almost twice that of their more advantaged counterparts and low- 
income youth are also less likely to be employed in these early years. 

As important', these young people begin their work lives earning 
less than nonpoor youth and they fall further behind a& they„age.. 
Among men, in particular, coming from an economical ly-disadvan- 
taged family seems to be associated with ev£n greater wage problems 
than leaving school early. 

* 4. Summary 

The fact that women, minorities, high school dropouts, and youth 
from low-income families have various Ijibor market handicaps 
should be no surprise. It must also be remembered that these are 
overlapping categories and that youth who belong to more than one 
of these groups experience particularly serious problems. 

If there is any one indicator which might be used to judge the 
relative seriousness of the problem for various groups of young men, 
it might be annual earnings at age 25-26. This indicator tells us who 
concludes the transition years reasonably successfully and who 
concludes these years with h deficit, either because of low rates of pay 
or unstable employment. Table 2-5 shows that, among the various 
subgroups of men, blacks and those from low-income families have 
the lowest hourly rates of pay, with high school dropouts not faring 
much better. Blacks have the lowest annual earnings because they 
work fewer weeks per year. 

Estimated annual earnings is a less satisfactory indicator for young 
women, since they may voluntarily withdraw from the labor force or 
work fewer hours because of family responsibilities. For them, hourly 
rates of pay are better measures for assessing their transition years' 
experience. These data (in Table 2-5) show that even the most 
advantaged subgroup of women, white females, averages an hourly 
rate of pay below that of the most disadvantaged male subgroups 
(blacks and those from low-income families). 
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* B. The Causes of the Problem ^ 

I. Overview 

This sec lion provides a capsule* review of the reasons why some youth 
are especially likely to have problems in the labor market.' 5 The 
particular focus is on unemployment although, where possible, the 

"An earlier Commission briefing paper by Carol jusenius (1978) provides an 
extensive survey of the literature ofnJre causes of youth unemployment. Subsequent 
|iapers ami interim rejwiru tofffMkmifnisstcjn by lllijah Ander&on. Ronald t hrenherg, 
Richard Freeman. Robert \fer¥ and Christopher IVinship, Paul Osterman, and 
Michael Wac liter were also particularly useful The Anderson, Freeman, Wac liter 



other labor market problems described in the preceding section are , 
also considered, As noted at the beginning of this chapter, in ? 
discussing unemployment them are three basic patterns that need to 
be accounted for: first, there is die high rate of youth joblessness 
relative to that of older workers; second, among youth, one must 
consider the higher rate of joblessness experienced by minorities; 
finally, there is the question 'of why the gap between black and white 
youth joblessness appears to have widened in recent years. 

To anticipate the policy analysis that begins in Chapter 4, the 
factor* likely to lead to unemployment are organized into three 
categories: (I) thote that are associated with a lack of jobs, (2) those 
that affect the employability of youth, and (3) those that involve 
problems in matching young job-seekers with existing job vacancies. 
At the outset, it should be pointed out that* these problems interact, 
complicating the analysis and the development of appropriate 
policies. 

s 2. Lack of Jobs 

0 

. Introduction 

A lack of jobs for youth may be due to. ( 1 ) inadequate total demand. 
n (2) discrimination, or (3) various structural imbalances, such as a 
decrease in the kinds of jobs ty pically open to youth relative to the size 
of the youth labor force. Each of these factors may contribute to youth 
joblcaness. low wages, or both. One can envision employers ranking 
job candidates in order of attractiveness. The total number of jobs 
determines how far down in the queue they go. Of course, how youth 
come to be disproportionately at the end of the queue involves their 
' own characteristics. 14 as well as employer behavior. One way that a 
young person could ^nake 4iimfcelf or herself more attractive to 
potential employer* is to offer to work for lower wages. However, 
legal and social floors on wage rates. «is .well as youth's own 
preferences, limit the use of lower wages asa market c learing device. 15 

Inadequate Total Demand * 

In one sense, an insufficient number of jobs can always be given as a 
cause of youth unemployment: as long as job opportunities ran be 

pa pen were prepared as background for die Commission and American Assembly* 
cosponsored Assembly on Youth Employment, in Augusi T979. They will be published 
in Youth Employment and Pubttc Policy edited by Bernard Anderson and Isabel 
Sawhill. 

"These characteristics will be discussed in ihe section ihai follows. 
,fl The role of minimum wage legislation it addressed in Chapter 5. 
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expanded, youth employment will increase and youth unemploy- 
ment will decline. For example, during the four-year period 
following the last recession (197511-197311), when the aggregate 
unemployment rate declined by 3.2 percentage points, that of 
teenagers feU by 4.2 points. The role of macroeconomic policy a* a 
means of increasing youth employment and reducing youth 
unemployment is examined in Chapter 5. The evidence reviewed 
there clearly demonstrates that youth employment, and especially- 
black youth employment, is highly sensitive to aggregate economic 
conditions (the business cycle). 16 This suggests that when jobs are 
available, youth are there to take them. 17 

Discrimination - * 

Although it is difficult to measure, discrimination is still an 
important source of lJoor marked problems for minorities generally, 
and especially for those who are young. Discrimination against 
women tends to take the form of occupational segregation and low 
earnings; their unemployment rates are not much higher than those 
of young men. 

Clearly muc h discrimination can occur before young people enter 
the work force 18 Our concern here, however, is with their experiences 
in the labor market, where discrimination can result if less 
employment, lower earnings, or both, for equally qualified minority 
youth. * 

Since the early sixtiek racial earnings differentials among youth 
have narrowed significantly. At the same time, however, ijhe 
unemployment rate differential has risen. Ihe reasons for thesev 
opposing trends are not well understood. One possible explanation is 
that equal opportunity legislation has resulted in a tradeoff between 
wage discrim ination and employment discrimination. 19 That is, if 

"See Freeman, (May 1979); James Luckett and Robert Flanagan, "Youth Employ- 
ment Policy Review Issues," (Washington, DC: Council of Economic Advisers, April 
1 979); Wachter iaAhdcrson and Sawhill (1980); Ralph South rt al., "Recession and the 
Employment of Demographic Groups;* Brookings Papers on Economic Activity f No 
3 (1974): Paul.Osterman (July 1979). See also Stanley Friedlander, Unemployment in 
the Vrban Core: An Analysis of Thirty Cities with Policy Recommendations (New 
York: Praegcr, W72). 

,7 Also see the discussion later in this chapter under the heading "Willingness to 
Work/' 

"For an analysis of the black educational experience in this context, see John Ogbu, 
Minority Education anaHlaste: The American System in Cross-Cultural Perspective 
(New York: Academic Press, 1978). 

"See in particular the discussion in Robert J. Flanagan, "On the Stability of the 
Racial Unemployment Differcntial.'^mencan Economic Association Papers and * 
Proceedings, Vol. 66, No,2 (May 1976). , 



equal opportunity legislation or social pressures force employers to 
provide equal pay, then discrimination may increasingly take the 
form of not hiring minorities instead of paying them less, While it is 
unlikely that employers are more prejudiced than in the past, it is 
possible that they have substituted one form of discrimination for 
another, thus accounting for some; of the widening disparities indie 
employment prospects of minority and other youth. 

There is evidence that discrimination is air\important explanation 
for the current disparities. Research has fdund that holding constant 
those factors known to influence the employment prospects of all 
groups (such as geographic location and, previous experience), 
minority youth are thore likely to experience unemployment than 
whites. For example, one study of young men-( 16-21 ) in low-income 
areas found that almost 50 percent of the black/white unemployment 
rate differential was attributable to race, 20 Further, approximately 90 
percent of the differential between Spanish-speaking and white 
young adults appeared to be due to ethnicity. 21 The presumption is 
that thes.e ditferentials are due to discrimination, although there may 
also be "some unmeasured differences in productivity not easily 
captured in the analyses. 

A substantial proportion of unemployment rate differentials has 
been attributed to age. 22 However, to some extent (especially among 
men), age is a proxy for the number of yeats of labor force experience. 
That is, the older the person, the longer the time he or she has had to 
learn about how the labor market operated and to gain on-the-job 
trainjng. Thus, it is almost impossible to specify what portion of 
youth/adult unemployment differentials is due to age per se (age 
discrimination) and what part is due to the effects of previous 
* experience (legitimate differences in productivity). 

"DuaneE Leigh and V. Lane Rawlins, ' Racial Differentials in Male Unemploy- 
ment Rates Evidence from Low-Income Urban Areas," Review of Economics and 
Statistics Vol 56, No.2(May 1974). Ostermanjiad similar findings: 55 percent of the 
difference in the average annual weeks of unemployment between blacks and whites 
could not be explained by differences in their personal characteristics. See Paul 
OsVerman "Racial Differentials in Male Youth Unemployment;* in U.S. Department 
of Labor, Conference Report on Youth Unemployment: Its Measurement and 
Meaning (Washington, D.C.: U.S.' Department of Labor, 1978). See also Robert 
Flanagan. "Discrimination Theory, Labor Turnover, and Racial Unemployment 
Differentials," Journal of Human Resources, Vol. IS. No. 2 (Spring 1978)/ 

"Leigh and Rawlins. This evidence should be taken as indicative onlyHince the 
sample size for Spanish-speafci gg you th is small. 

"Leigh and Rawlins comparedtltf effect of being 16-21 versus 2234 years old among 
whites Slacks and Spanish-speaking men. Their findings indicate that controlling for 
other factors, 43 percent of the age differential in jinemployment rates among whites is 
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The major problem with the research to date is that while 
employers apparently dodifferentiate among workers on the basis of 
age" rare (ethnic ity), and sex, we know little about the process by 
which this differentiation takes place. The information which does 
exist strongly suggests that there are wide variations in hiring 
. standards and that subjective evaluations of job applicants may be the 
rule. 25 These hiring procedures may* effectively exclude minorities 
and women from certain jobs even in ^he absence of conscious 
prejudice on the part of employers. A sufficient condition for 
exclusion exists when employers do no more than exercise their 
natural preferences for those with similar backgrounds, values and 
lifestyles and use recruiting networks consistent with these 
preferences. In addition, there is the possibility of statistical 
discrimination. That is, employers may base their hiring decisions 
lesson the background anifqualifications of the individual, and more 
on the presumed characteristics of the group to which he or she 
belongs. 24 Problems stemming from this form of discrimination may 
be compounded by occupational stereotyping. Employers may view 
only some jobs as 'appropriate" work for women, men, whites, 
blacks, Hispanic*, or young people in general. If vacancies exist for 
other positions, employers may not consider hiring a person from the 
"wrong" demographic group. 25 

Structural Imbalances 

^Another set of explanations for high youth unemployment, and the 
widening differential between black and white youth in particular, 
f<x uses on a growing imbalance between the types and locations of 
available employment on the one hand and the qualifications and 
locations of youth on the other. 
One hypothesis is fehat joblessness among Mack youth is related to 

associated with age; among blacks, 46 percent; and among Spanish-speaking persons, 
55 percent. 

"Daniel Diamond and Hrach Bedrosian. Industry Hiring Requirements and the 
Employment of Disadvantaged Groups (New York: New York University. School of 
Commerce, 1970); E. Lynton et al., Employers' Views on Hiring and Training (New 
York: Ubor Market Information Network, 1978); Oswald Hall and Richard Carlton, 
The Study of Albertown, Occasional Paper 1 (Toronto: Ontario Economic Council 
1977^ 

24 kor example, if youth in general are viewed as having high turnover rates, then an 
individual young person may not be hired for a job which requires a great deal of on- 
the-job training.See E. Anderson in Anderson and Sawhill (1980) for a discussion of 
this problem for black youth. 

24 It should be noted that we also know little about the occupational desires of young 
people and the extent to which they place restrictions on the occupations they will 
accept. 
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the fact that ihey are disproportionately located in central cities where 
lew entry-level jobs are available. The empirical evidence suggests, 
however, that residential location is not a major factor in explaining 
eilher'the relatively high rate of joblessness among black youth or the 
deterioration in their relative position. It has been estimated that if 
the black population had been relocated to match the residential 
distribution of whites, the black teenSge unemployment rate would 
only have been reduced by about 5 percentage points in 1978 (from 
40.5 to 35.1 percent). 26 In addition, there is no evidence that the 
suburbanization of employment opportunities between I960 qnd 
1970 had any significant impact on black youth employment. This 
may be due to the simultaneous movement of jobs and white youth to 
the suburbs, which gave minority youth in the city an opportunity to 
capture a larger share of the remaining pool of jobs. 27 

On the other hand, the labor market problems of black young men 
do appear to be related to the changing industrial structure of the 
economy. 28 Young men of both races "are disproportionately 
concentrated in certain industries and these industries have 
experienced either no growth or only sluggish growth over the past 
decade. As the relative numbeu of youth jobs has declined, young men 
have not moved into other sectors of the economy. Instead, it appears 
that white youth have been capturing an increasing share of a rather 
stagnant pool of jobs. 

One important change affecting black youth more than white 
youth has been the decline in agricultural employment. In I960. 15 
percent of all black teenagers were employed in this sector but only 6 
percent of white teenagers. By 1970. the proportion of this age group 
engaged in agriculture had declined to about 4 percent for both racial 
groups. 

Finally, it has been argued that the rapid growth in the size of the 
youth cohort, and in the number of older women and undocumented 
workers in the labor force has worsened the employment prospects of 
young people. An increase in the size of the youth cohort might 
reasonably be expected to influence labor market opportunities. 
Wages may be depressed, making alternative activities, such as 
schooling, relatively more attractive. Also, to the extent that 

"Employment and Training Report of the President, 1978. p. 73. 

"See Ptful Ostcrman. "Black and While Youth Employment: A Cross-Sectional 
Analysis " (Boston: Regional Institute for Employment Policy. June 1979). 

"See Osterman (June 1979); Robert Mare and Christopher Winship. "Changes in 
Race Differentials in Youth Labor Force Status.* paper prepared for the National 
Commission for Employment Policy. December 1979. 
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employers do not view youth and adults as suhstitutable at ihe 
prevailing wage scales, the sha/eof youth who are employed will be 
adversely affected. Recent leseaich has indicated that the population 
> bulge of the youth cohort has had a negative imparl on the perc entage 
of youth employed while simultaneously inc Teasing the percentages 
. unemployed in school and engaged in other non-market activities. 29 
- Whether oldei women workers and undocumented workers affec t 
the labor market for youth depends largely upon the degree to whic h 
these groups are substitutable for young people, and thus in 
competition with them. There is little direc t evidence on this issue. 
Recent work has indicated that in the manufac turing sec tor, older 
white women (25 years or older) do appear to be substitutes for youth 
( 11-21 year olds) and that unless there is a dec line in the cost of hiring 
young people, some displacement will occ ur.™ However, we do not 
know whic h youth older women are replac ing.* 1 Also, the degree of 
substitutability among these various groups in sectors other than 
manufacturing has yet to be esti mated. 52 

Ihe possibility of competition between undocumented workers 
and youth can only Ik* inferred. Studies on the c harac teristic s of these 
workers have dealt almost entirely with those from Mexico (little is 
known about the non-Mexican groups). These studies suggest that 
undocumented workers are in their late twenties, predominantly 
male, poorly educated (the great majority with less than six years of 
schooling), often farmworkers from rural areas, and economically 
motivated. In the l\S. they are generally employed in low-paying, 
low-skill jobs." All of this would suggest that undocumented 
woikers may bedisplac ing youth, partic ularly^ young men. IJowever, 
the si/eof the effect is not known, largely bee a use there are no reliable 
estimates on the number a / rfo*~tocation of undocumented workers. 34 

?9 See Michael Wac hter and ChoongsiK) JCim, Time Scries Changes in Youth 
Joblessnevs," paper presented at the Natic mat Bureau of'hconomu Researc hon Youth 
rncinploymentj Airlie, Virginia. May l{;79. 

,0 I)aniel liamermesh and James Grant, "Do Fmploycrs Substitute Workers of 
• Different Ages. Races and Sexes, and What Does This Imply for Labor Market Policy?" 

paper prepared lor the National Commission for Employment Policy, October 1979. 

" I he existence of occupational segregation by sex suggests that older women are 
most hkcl) to displace younger women. 

"Reseaich currently underway for the NCKP by Daniel ttatnermesh and James 
Crant should shed some light on this issue. I heir (mat report is expected early in 1980. 

"Wayne Cornelius, " Illegal Migration 10 the I'nited States: Recent Research 
Findings, Policy Implications and Research Priorities" (Cambridge: Massachusetts 
Institute of I ethnology, 1977); Joyce Via let, I Of gal Ahem: Analysts and Background 
(Washington, I)(. Congressional Research Service, 1977). 

"INS reports indicate that the majot uy of undoc umented workers are in the South- 
west However, it must be noted that INS data art not representative of the total 
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3. The Employability o£ Youth 4 



Introduction 

While there is uncertainty about the relative importance ot various 
(actors that affect employability, there is general agreement that 
together they can seriously reduce the likelihood that youth will be 
successful in the labor market. The factors considered here include: 
lack of education as measured by years of schooling or basic com- 
petencies, lack of work experience or training, and "poor 0 attitudes. 

Educational Competencies 

The literature on the determinants of earnings strongly supports the 
. commonsense observation that people with mote education receive 
higher pay. Controlling forother factory college graduates fare better 
than nongraduates, and high school graduatesfare better than those 
without a high school diploma. The reasons for the relationship 
between Education and earnings are still in dispute. One possibility is 
that education enhances productivity and that higher earnings reflect 
this greater productivity. Another possibility is that education simply 
signals other characteristics about people. For example, it- may be that 
intellectual ability and motivation are responsible for a youth both 
completing high school and earning high wages." r 

The nature of the relationship between education zyid unemploy- 
ment is even less well understood. The literature on the determinants 
of unemployment among noncollege youth has not produced 
consistent findings. As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, 
high school dropouts tend to have much higher rates of unemploy- 
ment than graduates; but after adjusting for other differences between 
the two groups, the relationship is less clearcut. While some research 
has indicated that a diploma raises the probability of obtaining a job, 
other studies have found it has no effect and still other studies have 
found that a high school diploma assists young white men but not 
members of other demographic groups. 56 

undocumented population. Increasing numbers of aliens from other nations than. 
Mexico are also entering different parts of the U.S. parttcularly'the northeast and 
midwest. "Thus, in addition to the southwest, large concentrations of undocumented . 
workers apparently can be found in New York City, Itfeine. Detroit, and in the San 
Franc isco Bay area. Recently, there has been a relatively rapid expansion of this group 
in other major urban areas from California to the Connecticut -New Jersey area as well. 
This expansion reportedly is centered in manufacturing and in the service fields, 
particularly hotels and restaurants. 

w llm issue' is taken up again in Chapter 6, in whu h education program experiences 
related to vouth employability are reviewed. 

'•Researc her* who found that a high school diploma lowers the probability of 
unemployment are Jerome Johnston and Jerald Bac hi nan, The VranuUon from //ig/i 
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In any case, it is difficult to argue thai a lark of schooling is 
responsible foi the deterioration in the employment prospects of 
minority youth since then educational attainment has been rising 
rapidly. Between 1970 and 1977 the proportion of the population, 
aged 25 to 29. with a high school degree increased from 66 to 87 
percent among whites and from 38 to 74 percent among blacks. It is-, 
of course, possible that achievement among minority youth (as 
disiinc t from attainment) lags behind that of whites and that this 
differential is partially the cause of trfeir current employment 
problems. Still, there is no evidence that differences in achievement 
levels have widened over the decade and thus explain the worsening 
einploy+|ient situation of minority young people. 57 

Work Experience 

Among noncollege youth, being employed while in school is 
associated with a lower probability of unemployment during the 
period shortly following school attendance. 58 Several explanations 
for this have been proposed. Through employment while in school, 
young people may acquire useful skills or learn about the "world of 
work '—how to behave and how to dress for a job interview. They 
may also gain references whic h reduce a potential employer s hiring 
risks, or establish a network of job c oniac is whic h is useful when full- 
time, full-year employment is desired, Finally, it has been suggested 
that young people who work during their sc hool years may simply be 
a more ambitious ancj highly motivated group and that their later 
employability reflec ts these panic ular personal c haracteristic* rather 
than their previous employment. Recent research indicates that the 

St hool to H'rir^ i he W'orh Altitudes and f-nrl\ (htupatumal b.xpenerues o\ Voting 
Men ( \nn Aihor I tmersitv of Mulligan Institute* foi Sex lal Resran h. 1973) Some of 
*Mhe leveuich which found no rffrtl on unemployment of a hi^h m hool diploma 
imludes In«h and Rawlins, Heibeit Parnes and Andrew Kohen, l.aboi Market 
xpfiiente on Non-College Youth A 1 4>ngiludirnil Analysis.'' in bront Si hool to 
Work Improving the Transition (Washington. DC M.MP, 1976). and Stanley 
Stephenson. I hi' I ransitioii from School lo Work with Job Scan h Implications, in 
I S Department of l^hor, (tmfrreme Report on Youth ( nemplitytnent: Its 
Measurement and Meaning. ( Washington, IX. I S Department of l.abor. 1978) 
Results w+iith differed hv demographic group were obtained by, foi example, Paul 
Andmani. W'orh Attitudes and I ah or Market bxpenrme, (New York Praeger Puss 
1978) £ 

' J. lines P *mith and Mills R Welch. Black While Male Wage Ratios |9ftO-70." 
Ameruati ttononm Herietr. Vol 67, No H (June 1977) See also (he dm ussion in 
( hapiei (> 

"Johnston and liarhm.m. Meen Appelhauin and Ross koppel, I he Impact of 
Woik Vmtudes Formed Pnoi to f^ihor Market i*ntiv on the Prcwrssof Karly l.ahoi 
Maikei Vitainment. ui Andiisam (1978), Slartlet Stephenson. " I he Short Run 
l-mplovmmi ( -onset jenc es of Work l-xperienie While in S< hool." paper prepared for 
the National ( -ormtfissiou for l-mplovment Polu v jDec ember 1979) 
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explanation may be even more straiRhtforward than the above 
hypotheses would surest. Namely, youth who are employed part- 
time during the school year typically move into full-time positions 
with the same employer after they leave sc hool. 59 

Within the already-experienced labor force of young men, years of 
job tenure are important in reducing the likelihood of unemploy- 
ment when the national unemployment rate is rising and layoffs are 
occurring throughout the economy. 40 Indeed, the lack of seniority 
among young people is one of the reasons for the cyclical sensitivity 
of their unemployment durinfc economic downturns. However, even 
when the national unemployment rate is low and few layoffs are 
exc urring. it appears that job tenure does not reduce the likelihood of 
a layoff among young black men. 41 One reason isthat black youth are 
concentrated in occupations and industries which even in "good 
times provide unstable job opportunities. In (act. a considerable 
part of youth labor market problems arises because the jobs youth 
(and espec lally minority youth) hold areciisproportionately low skill. 
Such jobs require little investment (in the form of recruitment or 
training costs) on the part of employers, and employees (eel free to 
quit, knowing that another deaci-encr job will beeasy tofincl Thus, 
work experience may be no protection against unemployment if it 
does not involve on-the-job (raining 

Attitudes 

E mployers, whether or not they are looking for workers with spec lal 
skills, do want their employers to have certain attitudes and work 
habits Such characteristics as Vi neat appearance, a respectful 
demeanor, an interest in the type of work a firm is doing, and a 
general alertness are found to Ik- important in the hiring dec lsions of 
emplovers 42 As reasons for not hiring youth, employers frequently 
c He immaturity, instability and high turnover." Of c ourse. u may be 
that a vie ious c ire leocc urs: youth are confined to low-paid, dead-end 

^Si( i»hMiM>n(l)i(nnlMi IOTi I h« -limit u -nnHlii it olnoimoik whili -him liool are 
<|,v ut««l in ( lunlr. H Sum, > <>l l.m» <l. > mcl,< .Me cli.it r M «nrti« < !';"»« « hr 
in .1 rrl.mil onuiMiion. .> .1 pn-leim! 1 h.11.11 u riMM .imoim |nb apph' .ml. S<r 

Diamond ami Hnlrntian 

«|.,hn C.iasv. DnnniMoio nl Antnh t m mplownrni. ml S lit |Mllineiil ol 
Lll „V t ar m thresholds. Vol VI | WatlniiHIim. IX I S Dtp.m.nr.M nf l.iboi> 
Omi iiii.iii ( 1*I7H> 

n H,iii,iK.in (SpniiK IWMi 

♦ I wllnll .,| . KmlCHKrinan. Youth 1-iboi Maikri Sum lure. No 2h(lloMon 
llmlon t immil%. IVoaiimeni ol t<<iiioim< v Nmemhri 1978) 

"DmiiioihI ami IMimun. t S llmeau ol Ubor SiaiiMKt. Yauth I nemplwuenl 
ami Mmmium Wa^rs. Bulletin 1657 (Wa.hiimton. | )( ( S C.owriiimiil PmiliiiK 
Olfui MI70) 
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jobs on the grounds thai thev aietoo irresponsible and unreliable for 
skilled ones When the* are then absent, or cjuil indisgust. thee ire le is 
complete; ihev have proven l lieu unreliability: 

Alternatively, it may be that employer perceptions of youtlj 
behavior are largelv accurate and that the kinds of jobs youth hold 
reflect their, own preferenc es. For the most part, unburdened by 
family responsibilities, \citing |>eople may c hoose a lifestyle that 
maxuni/es leisure tune, working primarily because they require 
income for spec ific purposes, because they are urged to do so by their 
parents or because thev value the sex lal mterae lion. Ac c ore! mg to this 
view, vouth pass through a "moratorium period" which naturally 
subsides as they mature. H 

While it is c lear that employers view young applicants with some 
suspicion, there is little direct evidence on youth attitudes. That 
which e*ists suggests that the view of youth as uncommitted and 
unreliable workers is overstated. Controlling for the oc c u pa lions in 
whie h people are employed, there are virtually no differences by age 
in absenteeism nor in views on what makes a job attractive. For 
instance, both youth and adults "desire to do meaningful things." 
"want intellectual stimulation," and "a chance for personal 
growth."" At the same tune, those who operate youth programs in 
the field consistently report that young people are more motivated by 
the wages or stipends they receive than by any other aspect of their 
employment. 

Willingness to Accept a Job 

( )ne of the reasons suggested for unemployment among youth is their 
unwillingness to accept employment at thegorng wage. According to 
this view some proportion of youth unemployment is "voluntary" 
because available jobs are rejected. 

The willingness to accept, a job offer depends largely upon the 
attractiveness of the offer (e.g.. wages, working conditions and 
prospects for the future) compared to actual or perceived alternative 
opportunities An individual s estimate of the worth of his or her 
alternative uses of time is called the "reservation wage." Youth 

"P.uii Omcimmii. I hr Sirmuirr of ih< I.ihor M.nkci (or Yimn K Men (BoMon 
Boston ( MiM-iMlv |)rp,irtinrnl ol tcoiinmiiv un<I.iir<J) 

• J-oi vmu of ihr rr\< an h in this jrr.i « T Vmins.mi (I97N). Su<- Krrr>iiMii, Voiilh 
[ nrtnplovinc nt .in<! C^ucrr Kcluuiioii R< ason.ihh- Ix\mh Uhonv 1'ubln l>otny, Vol. 
>iy No I lU inu i I97N>, .mil P.imc 1.1 Miller .mil \\ ilium Simon, Do Youth Rcilly 
U.ml 10 Work' m I S Ptp.irlmctil of l.iboi Supplementary l , af>rr\ from the 
< unfetrmr on > nuth / nemfttoyment Its Weasitremmt and Meaning (U'jshnmion 
t)( I S lVp.irimniColt-.iUir.l97H) 
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unemployment may occur if their reservation wages are higher than m 
the wages they can actually command in the labor marker. 

Empirical evidence on the reservation wages of young people is 
sketchy at best. One kind of evidenc e which supports the contention 
that unwillingness to accept a job is not a major source of youth 
unemployment is that youth typically take the first job they are 
offered. One study found that 78 percent of successful yotfng job 
seekers took the first job offered. 46 Another study found that 90 
percent of both black and white male job seekers took the first job 
offered and that the reservation wage of youth adjusts downward the 
longer they searc h for work. 47 These studies, however, are based on 
limited samples and their general validity has not been established. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence that young peopled 
reservation wages, as manifested by their occupational aspirations, 
may be loo high. One study found that 59 percertt of young white 
males and 52 percent of young black males aspire to professional or 
technical careers, while only 15 percent of all employed males work in 
these fields. 4 * 

There is also limned evidence to support differences in attitudes 
between minority and white youth toward the acceptance of 
lowpaying menial jobs. One study reports that the wage ex pec tat ions 
of blacks aged 16-19 were 15 cents per hour higher than whites of the 
same age and rrtore than 30 cents higher than what they earned at their 
last job. 49 As one author described the situation, "But for the inneT 
city black youth with high aspirations and real doubts about his 
prospec ts in the labor market ( low-wage] jobs are very easily viewed as 
deadend, offering the spec tor of a permanent position at the bottom 
of the social order "> 0 

Reservation wages may be high too because of the existence of 
alternative sources of income. Employ mem in the subeconomy— for 
instance, fencing stolen merchandise, hustling, pimping or 

•°CKirn?un (Novrrnbn 1978), mt alwi Hylan Uwn «'i al . Imprtwtnn hntpltrymenl 
Opportunities fur remote Rlatk Teenagers in Sew Ytrrfc (.tly (Wellington, t) C I S 
IHfkirtmrnt of I-iboi. Kmplovmrm and I launnR Admiimiiaiion. 1977) 

•'Stanley SirphniMMi. I \w kcotiomio ol Youth Job Sranh Qrhavtoi. Rn*tew trf 
\ t.tututmus and SlattUu o\ ol I -VIII - No I (Krbruary 1979) 

••John (»iaw> and John Shra, I tnatttmai Ldmatton and Training; hnpatt tm 
Vouf/MBrrkrtry I 'hrCamrRir Count il on Poll* y Studies in HiRhrr Mucalion. 1979), 
w*r alio Andirw Silk. "U It Mr oi ihr Sy»irm?— I he Ambivalrn<r<>f Youth 
Inrrnploymrnt. Inirrnal Rrpori. Kdna McConurll Clark loundaiion (Novrmbrr 
1978) 

•°Paul I) Hjun ami Paul M RyuavaRr. IxnvrnnK Youth I nrmploymrni How 
Much and At What {'am?" in V S Department of l-aboi. (.tmferente tm Ytruth 
I nemptttyment Its Measurement and Meaning (1978) 
Anderwin in Andrrvm and Sawhill (1980) 
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trafficking in fluids— is one such source, ll has Ixrn suggested thai 
the su beconoim is.iiii.ijoi tomceof income for young men in urban 
center s.'" 1 

Welfare and other iikoiim- maintenance payments are a second 
source of iikoiim- thai ma\ reduce the willingness of youih to Whik. 
While relati\el\ few teenagers receive unemployment benefits. » 
teenagers ma\ Ik afire led by ihe transfer payments available toother 
fainiU members Ihe evidence on this issue is mixed. One study 
found thai increases in noi reamed income reduce work effort among 
20 to 21 vrai old men .md women by only small amounts." In 
contrast, a study of the Seattle and Denver income maintenance 
experiments found significant reductions in work effort among 
youth who do not head families and these reductions were related to 
the leceipt of income transfers." 

4. Labor Market Transitions 

One reason that youth have higher unemployment rates than adults 
is simply because they are more likely to be new entrants to the labor 
force and to move frequently among employers before settling down 
into a more permanent career. In 1977, for example, about 70 percent 
of unemployed teenagers but only about 40 percent of unemployed 
adults, had recently (re) entered the labor force. Also in that year about 
one-third of 16-24 year old men, in contrast to about one-quarter of 
older men (25-44), worked for more than one employer. Still, a spell df 
unemployment need not accompany labor force (reentry or job 
changing. A person out of the labor force may hear of a job and 
become employed without ever having actively sought work. In 
addition, there is evidence (cited below) that many workers move into 
the labtfr force and between employers without becoming unem- 
ployed. 

A major part of the black/white differential in unemployment can 
be traced to the difficulty that minority youth have in making sue- 

"Pdiil BulliM k. hptratitm i \ ()ppt»tuntf\, ( arrrr\ in thrinnrr (it\{ Ann \rUir 
lil*lilul<- til Uihnt .ind liulu^ifial R<-f,ilinli*. HJ72) 

lnih« \l.i> l<J7f>( mu m Popgl. Sui\H.oiil> I0|xn<ni ol imnnpluvmrnioiii 

oImIkmiI iii.iIc iffiM^cM wvtv tvptnut\ in I*- inriMiifj iiiictnpli»mrtil imur<ni<r 
tx'm'lii* 

»Sl.inl«\ \|,t«im .iml hwn (i.itfinkrl. t>%ttmatinu thr Labor Supply V.//<w /i of 
huomr \t mute name Htrt native \{\v\ik Yoik Ac.iilrtnn Pirv*. I«f77) Hiu oiutly was 
ImmiI nil ilu 1«M>7 Suiw-t nl I- lot mm i« OppoHunio ,m<l ihr 1972 Panrl Si Oily ol 
hmiim l>\n.mm > 

"KkIi.ihI \\ West, the b.\\rti\ nf thr Srattlr am/ Drmrr Ittttmir Xtaintrmrur 
txprnmrnh t», thr / afntr Supply tt\ > tn<ni$ XotihrpH\. pd|K*i pirp<intl lor ihr I' Y 
t)« |Miiin« fH ol llcilth. tiliM.ilinfi .mil UVII.im- (June 1978) 



ceasful transitions, cither into the labor force or between employers. 
Black youth are less likely to find a job without active search; that is, 
they are less likely to move directly from being out of the labor force to 
being employed. Also, while black youth are no more likely to qui t a 
job than whites, they are more likely to quit into unemployment. 
Finally, once unemployed, young blacks spend a longer time than 
young whites searching for work. w 

Whether a young person becomes, unemployed, or rema ns 
unemployed, depends in part upon the amount and quality of ihe 
. labor market information that he or she has at hand. Clearly , evei i if 
youth have no employability problems, they must know where apfl 
how to look for work. There is good evidence that minority youth ajnd 
person* from low-income families tend to use job search mechanisms 
ibat differ from their white/nonpoor counterparts. They rely morcpn 
formal mechanisms, such as want-ads and public employment 
services; by contrast, white youth and persons with higher incomes 
use "informal methods," such as contacting employers directly! or 
asking friends and relatives about available opportunities." At Jthe 
same time, surveys of persons and of firms indicate that the n^bst 
effective means of looking for work is by direct application to|the 
employer or by contacting friends or relatives." Of course, siriiply 
altering the job search methods used by minority and low-incbme 
youth will not necessarily be sufficient to reduce their unemploy- 
ment. Certainly the use of friends or relatives, for example, is orily as 
effective as the knowledge of the labor market that those friends and 
.- relatives have. 

Some portion of the unemployment differential between age 
r groups, and within the youth population between the races nfay also 
be attributable to young people's lack of occupattional information. 

"See Overman (1978); Ronald Ehrenberg, The Demographic Structure of 
Unemployment Ratei and Labor Market Transition Probabilities. " paper prepared for 
the NCEP (February 1979); John Antos and Wesley Mellow, The Youth Ubor Market: 
4 [Hnmmtc Overview (Washington. D.C: U.S. Department of Labor. 1978); Kim Clark 
and Lawrence Summers. The Demographic Composition of Cyclical Variations in 
Employment (Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Labor. Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Policy. Evaluation and Research. 1979). 

"For example, in the National Longitudinal Surveys, 1 6 percent of black young men 
but 10 percent of whites use a public employment agency; and 40 percent of the whites, 
but 22 percent of the blacks contacted employers directly (U.S. Department of l^bor. 
Ctreet Thresholds. Vol. I (Washington. D.C: U.S. Department of^borl). See also, 
Leigh and Rawlins; Bullock; Osterman (November 1978). j 

"See Harvey Hilaski. "How Poverty Area Residents Look fqf Work. Monthly 
Ubor Review. Vol. 94. Nd. S (March 1971); National Chamber Forecast and Survey 
Center, "A Survey of Federal Employment and Training Programs." (Washington. 
DC: U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 1978). J 
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Employers indicate thai they prefer to hire people who have some 
basic knowledge and interest in the type of work for which they are 
applying. Employers also indicate that young people have miscon- 
ceptions about alternative occupations.* 8 National surveys of youth 
report similar findings: young people have little understanding .of 
various occupations, the job tasks embodied in them and their 
educational requirements. The problem is particularly severeamong 
black youth. 59 

But the extent to which a. lack of occupational information is 
responsible for unemployment problems among youth has not been 
determined. Researchers have not found that better occupational 
information reduces the likelihood of unemployment and there is 
only sketchy evidence that it reduces the duration of the job search 
period. 60 

5. Conclusions 

At the outset of this chapter three questions were posed regarding 
unemployment among young people. Why is their unemployment 
rate higher than that of adults? Among youth, why does thy minority 
population experience greater problems than the white population 
and finally, why have the racial differentials in employment and 
unemployment been worsening over tile past decade? The evidence 
on these issues indicates that there are no simple answers to these 
questions. 

Whether one wishes to stress preparation for work while in school 
or access to jobs later on, it is clear that not all youth are likely to 
experience difficulties. Many young people make the transition to 
adult roles quite successfully; a substantial proportion of youth 
unemployment reflec ts their ftiovement from school to work as well 
as their natural tendency to move from job to job. But some youth 
unemployment is also the result of the failure of the economy to 
expand sufficiently to absorb all new entrants into the labor force. To 

tf See. for example, Lynton el al 

"On an occupational informal ion teat that was administered. 44 percent of the while 
malt 1 high school graduates received a high scare, but only 12 percent of the black men 
received such a score. Among female high school graduates, comparable figures for 
white and blacks were 45 and 22 percent, respectively; V.S. Department of Labor, 
( areer thresholds. Vol I. t'S Department of l^iWir. Years for Dettstnrt. Vol II 
(Washington. DC V.S. Department of Labor. 1971) See also Phyllis Wallace, 
t 'reemployment Among Black Teenage Female* in I 'rban Poverty Neighborhoods 
(Washington. DC! VS. Department of t^ibor. Manpower Administration, June 
1972) 

«°r S Departmeni of l<abor. Career Thresholds. Vol III (Washington. DC; U.S. 
Department of l^bor). Parnes and Kohen. 
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the extent that existing jobs are reserved for their incumbents on the 
basis of seniority, the problem of absorbing new entrants is inten- 
sified. ** «. 

The current experience and historical trends found for minority 
youth are not fully understood. Over the paM several decades there has 
been a confluence of events that seems to have affected their labor 
market position. First, part of the widening employment gap between' 
blat k and white youth is due to the inc rasing number of blac k -youth 
who are enrolled in school. In addition, therehave been shifts in the 
industrial structure of the econojny that have eliminated jobs in 
whic h minority youth were disproportionately employed. This trend 8 
has been exacerbated by an increasing supply of white youth (and 
possibly older women and undocumented workers) from whom 
employers could also choose their new workers. Concomitant 
increases in legal and social minimum wages, along with fear of 
being found in violation of antidiscrimination laws, may also have 
made employers increasingly reluctant to hire black youth. Finally, 
the aspirations and expectations of black youth may have been 
increasing at a more rapid pace than their qualifications. 

As with these long-term trends, there appears to be no one cause of 
the employment difficulties of today's minority youth. Relative to 
their white counterparts, these young people have educational 
defic its. They also do not have access to the informal contacts Which 
help people secure good jobs. Finally, problems of discrimination 
continue. Subjective evaluations play an important role in hiring 
dec lsions and it appear* that similarly qualified minority and white 
youth are not treated in a similar fashion. 
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Chapter 3: 
The Conseqpences of 
Youth's Experience in the 
XaboiN Market 

While the preceding chapter documented the nature of die problems 
'which youth face in the labor market a¥M some of the reasons for their 
high" unemployment, it stopped short of addressing why society 
should be particularly concerned about the issue In fact, many have 
argued that youth Unemployment is not a particularly serious 
problem; rather it is a natural part of the transition from school to 
work and settling down into a relatively permanent job. Th£ last 
chapter indicated that not all youth -are equally "at risk' : some 
groups make this transition more easily than others, and it wouJd.be 
unwise to generalize-about the seriousness of the problem. Also, since 
virtually all groups' unemployment rates fall shWply as they age, it 
seems reasonable to ask whether there really is a "youth labor market 
problem." Apart from some immediate loss of output and income, 
should youth unemployment be a cause for concern? 

This chapter addresses this issue by examining evidence on the 
longer-run consequences of being^put of work during one s adoles- 
cent years. The discussion is organised around those outcomes which 
are economic (employment and earnings), those which arc pgycho- 
logical (attitudes), and those which are social (crime, early 
childbearing). In each case, labor market problems may directly affect 
the individual and they may also impose costs on others. The case for 
government intervention is' particularly strong where there are 
collective, as well as individual, consequences 4o be considered. 
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A. Economic Consequences 

It is apparent that involuntary joblessness represents an immediate 
economic cost in terms of earnings foregone. 1 Recent research has 
attempted to determine if there are Ibngpr-term e«:oiio*c conse- 
quences as welL This work has investigated the connectioW between 
a youth's cun^t employment and unemployment experience on the 
one hand, and his/her future employment and earnings on the other. 

It is not difficult to document a correlation between early labor 
market difficulties and later joblessness and low earnings. Until 
recently, however, it has been very difficult to determine whether the 
early difficulties cause the later ones ("scarring effects"), or whether 
some third factor (e,g., family badeground, motivation, ability) is 
simultaneously responsible for both ("signalling"). This has been an 
important issue because it affects the strength of the argument for 
targeting job creation efforts on youth. If there is clear evidence of 
"scarring/' then targeting resources on unemployed youth has long- 
term, as well as immediate, payoffs. We turn now to a review of the 
evidence. 

To begin with, iUias been found that extensive unemployment in. 
one year is highly predictive of unemployment in the next year. 
Ybuth with 15 or mqre weeks of unemployment in 1977 had an 
unemployment rate in March of 1978 that was at least 4 times* the 
unemployment rate found among youth without previous 
unemployment. 2 At the same time, other research has found that, 
among young men at least, an early spell of unemployment is not 
causally related to the later unemployment. 3 

In a similar vein, nonwork in one year is highly predictive of 
nortwork in the following year,* but for young men any caifcal 

>One study estimated that the mean earnings loss because of unemployment in May 
1976 was about $100 per week for young men and $85 for ycung women between the age 
of 16 and 19 Among men and women 20-24 the mean weekly earnings loss was 
estimated at $158 and $135, respectively. See Paul RysCavage and Curtis Gilroy, 
"Earnings Forrgone by thr Unemployed.* in Proceedings of the Business and 
Economics Section (American Statistical Association. 1977). A#l//tt , mMtf 

'Robert Ixrman et al.. .Concepts and Measures of Structural V nernployment 
(Washington. DC: U.S. Department of Labor. 1979). 

JDavid EHwood. Teenage Unemployment: Permanent Scars or Temporary 
Blemishes?" paper presented to the National Bureau of Economic Research 
Conference on Youth Unemployment. Airlie. Virginia, May 1979. 

4Adele Harrell and Philip Wiru. "An Analysis of the Aritecedents of Youth 
Unemployment. * paper preparrd for thr NCEP. August 197* ; Robert Meyer and 
David Wise. ' High School Preparation and Early Labor Force Experience, paper 
presented to the National Bureau of Economic Research Conference 4 on Youth 
Unemployment, Airlie. Virginia. May 1979. 
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connection is short lived. An extended period without work in the 
first year after leaving school has been found to reduce the amount of 
employment in the folJawing year, but the effect diminishes sharply 
thereafter. 5 By contrast, among women being without employment in 
the first years after leaving school does seem to be causally related to 
not working during adulthood. 6 

For both sexes, the effect of joblessness on earnings is also short- 
lived if that joblessness occurs during the schooling years. In the first 
year after leaving high school, youth who have already been 
employed receive higher wages than those without such experience; 7 
but, five or six years later, there seems to be no difference in the annual 
earnings of the two groups. 8 

Research findings on the earnings impact of joblessness aftei 
• leaving school are quite different. While the precise magnitude of the 
effect has not been determined, being out of work-in the initial period 
after leaving school appears to bean important cause of relatively \ow 
earnings during the adult years. 9 The p effect remains after adjusting 
for individual differences that could simultaneously explain both 
early and later^fck&ess in the work place. 

Thi? is nof to say that brief spells of nonwork— or unemploy- 
ment—necessarily have long-term deleterious effects. The evidence 
suggests that some time spent looking for work may ultimately result 
in higher wages. Rather, it is lengthy periods of nonwork that have a 
long-term, negative impact on earnings. 10 



B. Psychological Consequences 

At the beginning of their labor market careers, young people are 
committed to the world of work and, like older workers, they "desire 
to do meaningful things/' want "intellectual stimulation" and "new 
challenges ' from their jobs. Moreover, the occupational status of the 
'EHwood. \ « 

•Mary Corcoran. "The Employment! Wage and Fertility Consequences of Teenage 
Women's Non-Employment," paper presented to the National Bureau of Economic 
Research Conference on Youth Unemployment, Airlie, Virginia, )4ay 1979. 
7 Meyer and Wise. 

•Wayne Stevenson, "the Transition from School to Work," in The Lingering Crisis 
of Youth I ^employment, edited by A.V. Adams and G.L. Mangum (Kalamazoo: WW. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, June 1978). 

•El I wood; Corcoran. 

* "Brian Becker and Stephen Hill. "Teenage Unemployment: Some Evidence of the 
Long-Run Effects on Wages" (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration, undated). 
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jobs td which they aspire is high^too high perhaps given their levels 
of education and the status of their current jobs." 

One of the first consequences of a poor labor market experience 
shortly after leaving high school is a downward revision in aspire 
dons. 12 Among women, holding a low-skill job (such as being a- 
service worker or an operative), or moving into one from a white 
collar job, is associated with a change in labor market plans for the 
future. Controlling for other factors, these yqung women are more 
likely to decide that they no longer plan on .working in later years. 

Young men, after leaving high school, experience unemployment, 
or hold jobs in which there are few chances for upgrading, revise their 
occupational aspirations for the future downward. Simultaneously, 
the occupational ambitions of otherwise comparable young men who 
do not experience unemployment, or whose initial job includes 
favorable prospects for the future, are raised. Of course, the implica- 
tions of these differential outcomes are not totally clear: while it seems 
likely that some youth are being discouraged, it is also possible that 
some youth are simply becoming more realistic. 

At the same time that these young men's occupational aspirations 
are being lowered, their commitment to the labor market changes 
little because of unemployment or low-Wage jobs. Having had either 
of these labor market experiences does have some negative short-run 
effect on their commitment to work, but it does not last into the adult 

years. ^\ . . 

Finally, one of the most important wzkys a lack of success in the job 
market can affect individuals psychologically is by lowering their 
sense of self-confidence. In the shorten, both unemployment and 
(relatively) low earnings soon afterje^ving school have this impact. 18 
However, while the rmpacKof joblessness on self-confidence 
diminishes over time, the efftfet of low wages persists into adulthood. 
Moreover, the research^uggests a vicious cirel" exists; other things 

■■Paul Andrisani, "Effects of Unfavorable Labor Market Experiences on the Work 
lUlateo A^Tdes oLVoudi, " paper prepared for the NCEP. December 1^ See also 
the mscmsionin'djbpier 2 under the heading "Willingness to Work. 

^n\tn^A^Wnoted t the research findings reported in this section are based on 
AndrisanSis paper prepared for the NCEP. This work examined the effect of a variety of 
fab^WkeYexi&enctt (such as unemployment, low-wage Jobs, occupation and 
inSusrry of employment) among out-of-school youth on their attitudes several years 
late^^daje?the attitudirtal consequences of labor market problems while in high 
school have not been researched. * . * - > 

"Young men who were in the military, but not commissioned officers, during ttie 
last years of the Vietnam conflict were also found to have a lowered sense of sel 
confidence. The research indicates that this feeling continued into their early adult 
years. 
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being equal, individuals who lack self-confidence have less 
subsequent success in the labor market (increases in earnings and 
occupational status) than their more confident peers. 14 

C. Social Consequences 

In addition to being a possible source of long-term economic and 
psychological problems for -the individual, youth. unemployment is 
also believed to be a cause of such social problems as crime and very 
early childbearing. 

There are several reasons for expecting youth with poor 'labor 
market prospects to engage in illegal activities. Sych activities can 
provide both a source of income and a source of status among peers. 
Engaging in illegal activities may also rdi eve the boredom associated 
with joblessness or the tediousness assoliaied with holding a dead- 
end, low-paying jo^Finally; when no other avenue is open, acts of 
violence can provide a means of venting frustrations against society. 

Several studies have shown that all of these reasons are important 
in understanding the sources of youth crime. 15 What is missing is 
documentation of direct causal links between various labor market 
problems and illegal activities. Some studies have shown that more 
crimes are committed in high unemployment areas and when the 
national unemployment rate is high. Othfr studies haVe shown that 
the incidence of crime is greater in low-income areas. But the litera- 
ture has not shown 4hat, for an individual youth, there is a causal 
relationship between joblessness and low wages on theone hand, and 
crime oh the other. Nevertheless, the evidence is persuasive that an 
environment which consists of unemployment, low-wage jobs and 
few prospects for future improvement is conducive to youth crime. 
Moreover , some go ve rn men t program swhichhave pro vi ded employ - 
ment and training opportunities seem to have been successful in 
reducing the likelihood of committing first crimes and in reducing 
recidivism. ($ee the review of the Jobs Corps in Chapter 7.) 

At the same time, it is important to note that for some young people 
the availability of jobs may have little todo witK their probability of 

"See Andrisam (1978). 

,s St£ Aiui<T«>n m Anderson and Sawhill (1980); Bullock; Silk; Paul Barton, 
"Juvenile Delinquency. Work, and Education" (Washington, D.C.: U.S. National 
Manpower Institute, August 1976); Daniel Claser. "Economic and Soriocultural 
Variables Affecting Rates of Youth Unemployment, Delinquency and Crime/' in 
Conference Report on Youth Unemployment: Its Measurement and Meaning 
(Washington. D.C: U.S. Department of Labor. 1978). 
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engaging in crime. For them, difficulties in the labor market and 
crime seem to go hand-in-hand: joblessness, low-wages, and criminal 
activities are symptoms of other problems. These other problems may 
begin in school, in the home, or in the community and cannot be 
addressed through job opportunities alone. 1 * 

While crime is a problem principally amfttfg young men, early 
childbearing constitutes a problem for young women, particularly 
those who are 16 or younger. Teenage motherhood can be viewed 
both as a consequence of early labor market problems and as a came 
of later ones. A study of youth eligible for the entitlement program 
(i.e., individuals who are 16-19 years old, economically disadvan- 
taged, and with less than a high school education) found that 26 
percent of the eligible females had at least one child. 17 

Research on this topic has documented the individual and social 
cost* associated with adolescent childbearing. Women who have 
children in their early to midteen years are less likely to complete their 
education and are more likely to have larger families, In turn, these 
factors work to reduce their participation in the labor force and to 
increase their likelihood of welfare dependency. 11 One study 
estimated that of the women receiving AFDC payments in 1975, 61 
percent had had children while they were in their teens. About 50 
percent of the total monies expended on AFDC in that year (or about 
4.45 billion dollars) went to households in which the mother had 
borne a child before she was twenty." Moreover, even when teenage 
mothers are later employed, their lack of education still ensures that 
their occupational status and earnings will be low. 20 

Finatfy, women who become pregnant when they are young do not 
always find that marriage is a solution to their economic problems. In 
some cases the women report that the fathers (also often teenagers) are 
too unstable to make good partners. When marriage does occur, 
divorce is a frequent outcome. 21 

■•See particularly Barton, and Glaser. 

"Suianne Barclay el al.. Schooling mnd Work Among Youths from ^ in «™f 
Households: A Bmselme Report from the Entitlement Demonstftion (New York: 
Manpower Development Reiearch Corporation. May IOT9). 

••Sandra Holferth et al.. The Consequences of Age mt First Childbirth: ^orFone 
P*Utcrp*tu>n *nd turnings (Washington. DO The Urban Iniutute • ^usuit 1978). 

"Kristen Moore. The Economic Coroequences of Teenage Onldbeanng. 
Testimony before the U .S. House of Repmentativei Select Committee on Population. 
February 28. 1978. 

"HdCTfct^et al, Long-Term Marital Dtimpuon.,Fertility and 1 Sodoeconomic 
Achievement Associated with Adolescent Childbearing- (Chapel Hill: The Carolina 

Population Center. Apnl 1978): Harriet Prefer. ' Sally * Corner: Coping w.th 
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While the consequences of teenage motherhood are reasonably 
i lear. little or no resean h exists on the extent to which labor market 
problems among .young women, or their male peers, contribute to 
early childbearing. We can only sketch the likely linkages. First, the 
inc idence of teenage motherhood depends noffclHy on the probability 
of pregnancy but also on the decision to keep the child. The best 
evidence to date suggests that the vast majority (81 percent) of teenage 
pregnancies are unplanned. 22 The great majority of these women 
who do not plan to have a child later regret the timing of their 
motherhood. Secondly, the failure to control this timing appears to 
be based as much on "indifference toward pregnancy" as on a lack of 
information about how to prevent it. This indifference, in turn, may 
well be related to a perception that few benefits will accrue from more 
J education, more work experience, and a decision to delay 
mother hexxi. 



D. Conclusions 

High-quality research on the consequences of youth ^unemployment 
is scarce and most of it has only recently become available. Much of 
the earlier work was marred by a failure to distinguish carefully 
between correlation, (in the one hand, and causation, on the other. 
Nevertheless, the following conclusions seem warranted: 

First, for both men and women, being out of work during the 
initial period after leaving school reduces earnings during 
adulthood. In addition, among women it reduces, the likelihood that 
th< \ will < ontmuc to work ai all. Similar < onsequenc cs do not befall 
those who are unemployed while in school. 

Second, unemployment or working in a low-wage job after leaving 
sc hool is associated with a downward revision in occupational 
aspirations among young men and with a decision not to continue 
working among young women. In addition, there is some evidence 
that unfavorable labor market experiences (especially low wages) also 
undermine self-confidence and that a lack of self-confidence, in turn, 
has adirec t and negative impact on subsequent earnings and occupa- 
tional status. o 
, * f 

I'nmamrd Motherhood," paper presented to the American Sociological Association, 
San Francisco. September 4-7, 1978. 

"Harriet Preiser. "Karly Motherhood: Ignorany^tor Bliss?" Family Planning 
Hmprttn+s. Vol 6, No I (Winter 1974) ^ ' 
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Finally, while ihe links between youth unempIoyment v on the one 
hand; and crime and early childbeariifg, on the other , are less well 
documented, it is quite reasonable to expect that a relationship exists. 
Moreover, interesting new evidence on the experience of young 
enrollees in the Job Corps suggests that providing employment and 
training opportunities can reduce antisocial behavior. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that there are long-term 
payoffs to increasing the labor market opportunities of youth. 
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Chapter 4: 
Goals and Priorities 



The preceding chapters found ihai some yogth face serious problems 
in their early encounters with ihe labor market and end up with 
serious cumulative deficits in terms of years of education and labor 
market experience by the time the majority have settled into stable 
adult work roles. The remainder of this report examines the policy 
implications of these findings. First, however, it is necessary toclarify 
what it is that-federal youth labor market policies should be trying to 
achieve and, given scarce resources, who should have priority. The 
resolution of these issues, involves a number of societal value judg- 
ments that are best made within a political arena. But Ihe debate can 
be more productive if the participants have a clear understanding of 
the issues. 

The key questions around which this chapter is organized are: 
— What should be the goals of youth labor market policies? 
—What priority should be given to youth relative to adult labor 

market problems? 
— Within the youth population, who should receive priority 

attention? 

Once these issues are resolved, then the strategies for achieving 
goals and the design of effective programs to implement those 
strategies can be considered. These topics are the subjects ot the 
chapters that follow. 

A. Employment vs. Employabijity Development 

Youth labor market programs cart and do serve a large number of 
specific purposes. But there are two fundamental policy goals for 





youih in the labor market and the two may lead \o very different kinds 
of programs. » 

The first goal is to provide employment. The "crisis" of the youth 
labor market is often described in terms of high unemployment rates 
and low employment rates for youth in general and for minority 
youth in particular. The provision of more jobs for youth is seenasa 
way of providing income, work experience, and social participation 
for the jobless youth themselves and, perhaps, some output. . 
reduction in transfer payments, and antic rime and riot insurance for 
the rest of society. Success or failure in achieving the employment 
goal is measured by the conventional employment and unemploy- 
ment statistics. 

I fie second goal is to provide experiences that will improve the 
long-term employsibility of young people. These experiences may 
involve education, training, employment, or other learning activities 
to prepare for subsequent productive and rewarding labor market 
panic ipation. Here the ac tivities of youth are evaluated as an invest- 
ment that leads to higher lifetime earnings, productivity, and 
em ploy men i. Tather than in terms of their immediate impac t. Success 
or failure is morediffic ult to measure since the antic ipaled outcomes 
are in the future Karly indicators inc lude educational attainmentand 
test scores that measure whether the individual at least has the* 
knowledge or skill that is thought to be linked to subsequen l employ- 
ment and earning* growth. Developing longer-term indicators of 
success, such as lifetime earnings, re-quires longitudinal data which 
are rarely available 

No one would argue against the worthiness of providing employ- 
ment lo youth who seek work or of improving their employability. 
But neither can be ac hieved for free and the pursuit of one goal could 
even be at the expense of the other. This tradeoff c ould exist for three 
reasons. First, given scarce resources, the more money spent on pure 
job c r cation, the less c an be spent for development outside of the work 
environment or enric hment of the work experienc e itself. Second, the 
time spent by the youth themselves in employment reduces the 
amount of time available for other ac tivities. inc hiding educ ation and 
training I bird, pursuit of the employment goal by the federal 
government may provide an incentive to some youth to drop out of 
school in order to take the jobs that become available. 

In the past, the major emphasis of federal employment and 
training programs for youth has been on employment. Educators, on 
the other hand, have tended to emphasize employability and have 





shown less <on<t-in for the immediate employment problems of ihe 
voting people lhe> serve 

What is the appropriate balance between ihe two goals? The 
answer depend* partly oh ihe age and situation of ihe individual 
being served. Ii is tempting 10 dismiss ihe high unemployment rates 
of youth as nothing more than the normal sympioms of transiiion to 
adilltfiood. Many people need nine to settle down. Indeed, there is 
senous <|uestion about iheac < uiac y and relevance of the conventional 
unemployment statistics when applied to a group wilh marginal 
allac hment to ihe labor force. I he real question may noi be whether 
ihey are employed or unemployed, but whether the ac livities in whic h 
the south are engaged have long-term payoffs, for themselves and for 
society. For some youth, ai some times in iheir lives the mosi 
important activity in which ihey can engage is education. The 
employment goal should be secondary and employmeni should be 
considered as a means of preparing ihe individual for subsequent 
roles, not as an end in itself. 

Beyond some point, which is difficult to fix and which people 
reach ai different ages, employment emerges as ihe more impormni 
goal Ihe minimum criterion for determining ihat ihat time'has 
come is that the individual is capable of performing a productive role 
in trie labor market if given ihe chance. F.mployability development 
should still be- important, but n becomes secondary. One problem 
with ihe existing systems of education and employment is ihat each 
system lends to spec lalr/e. making n difficult for youih to make a 
gradual transition from the pursuit of employability development to 
the pursuit of employment. 

As stated by ihe President of ihe Interstate Conference of 
l-rnployment Security Agencies ai a (Commission field hearing: 1 

Kclucators have long recognized thai, in terms of learning 
academic subjects, there is a continuum of steps in a very long 
and complicated process called educational development .. . 
learning how to earn money requires a developmental process. 

Ihe employability development process is similar 10 the educa- 
tional process in that certain fundamental steps are first 
nee essary before other, more complicated steps are undertaken. 
One has to learn, for example, whai is involved in a job assign- 
men I before one can supervise others in that job. . .employment 

.•Urnn W NiihoU, testimony before ihr NCKP Youih task lone. \jm Anklet. 
California. Junr 1 1, W9 Mr Nh hoh i«i alw> the Direc tor of ihe Idaho Department of 
tmplovmerii and Kxecutivr Director of ihr Idaho Maneuver Consortium 
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and training policy mu/i recognize thai at any one point in time 
a person can secure employment but the employability process 
continues. 

Finally, it should be st/es%ed that many young people today are 
ready, willing, and able tc/work&nd thatlheir lackof employment is a. 
loss to them and to rest of society. In 1978. when the overall 
employment rate was jk percent, the unemployment rate for labor 
force participants belWeen the ages of 1 6 and 24 was 12.2 percent The 
rates ranged from 4^7 percent for black females, ages 16-17. to 7,6 
percent for white j^ales, ages 20-24. As indicated in Figure 4-1, 
unemployment rauk fall with age for every race-sex group suggesting 
that some fraction of youth joblessness reflects the normal process of 
school to work transition and job change early in one's career. 
However, what^igure 4- 1 also indicates is ( I.) that the entire structure 
of unemployment rates was lower in 1969 (when the national 
unemployment rate was 3.5 percent) than in 1978 (when the national v 
unemployment rate was 6 0 percent) and (2) that there are substantial 
rac lal differences (and some small sex differences) at every age. While 
setting numerical targets for youth unemployment and employment 
is an irjherently arbitrary exercise, one possible goal for national 
polic y would be to bring down each age-rac e-sex group s unemploy- 
ment rate to the rate for white males of the same age in a high-employ- 
ment year (1969). In 1 978, this would have required at least 1 .4 million 
more jobs for youth, of which nearly half would have been for black 
youth. The total youth employment gap was probably closer to two 
million, taking into ac count the labor force expansion that more jobs 
would induce. 2 

It is sometimes c laimed that the employment defic it for youth will 
evaporate over the next decade as the size of the youth population 
declines. Between 1978 and 1990, there will be 5.8 million fewer 
people in the 16-24 age group and it* is projected that the size of the 
youth labor force will shrink by between 0.5 and 3.3 million. 5 I*his 
will undoubtedly relieve some of the pent-up demand for youth jobs. 
* making it easier to provide employment for a larger fraction of the 
young population It may also induce employers to lower their ^ 
standards and/ or to provide on-the-job training as a means of 
meeting their employment requirements. 

r rhu and the projei lion* reported below are described in Ralph Smith. ",Goalsfor 
National Youth fcmployment Policies.' National CommitMon for Employment 
Policy Briefing Paper 7-G-79 (March 16. 1979) 

'Based of the range of projrc tions made by the Bureau of l.abor Slat istics(Haim and 
Kullerton. 1978) , 

er!c . 



Figure 4-1 

Unampfoyman! Raiat by Aga, Sax, and Raca, 1969 and 1978 
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Bui it is doubtful that demographic (hanger will substantially 
diminish the need for youth-oriented policies. The projected decline 
in ihe size of the youth labor force is confined to white males, the 
group that already has the fewest labor market problems. The popu- 
lation of young blacks and Hispanies, and probably the number of 
them in the labor force, will not decline. 4 The expected continued 
growth in the labor force participation rates of young white women 
should offset the reduction in the sue of this population, resulting in 
little, if any, decline in numbers in ihe labor force. All of these groups 
will be helped by the reduc tion in competition from young white 
males, but they must be in a position to take advantage of the 
situation. This could be an excellent opportunity for minority and 
female youth to become better integrated into the labor market. It 
becomes all the more important that they be provided the preparation 
lhat will permit them to lake this opportunity. 



B. Who Should be Served? 

Once again the scarcity of federal resources requires dun some 
difficult choices be made. Young people are not the only ones who 
can benefit from labor market policies to increase employment aijd 
employability And, among young people, ihere are likely to be many 
mote with «i leasonablc c hum foi avttMaiuc than can be vmrd. I he 
decisions ultimately involve political judgments made with 
incomplete information. These decisions should be based on an 
assessment of where the money will ^e most effective and where it & 
most needecl 1 

It may bemelpful to view the youth vs. adult choice within a longi- 
tudinal perWc live. The tradeoff may really be between helping 
tomorrow's atfyjtsjiow or waiting for them to age. In pursuing the 
employment goal a case can be made for focusing on older people: 
they are more likely to be in need of inoptne and to already have the 
nec essary skills, fheir foregone earnings and productivity are, on ihe 
average! much higher lhan.ihose of youth. 0 On the other hand, they 
are also more likely to be eligible for unemployment insurance, since 
the work-history eligibility rules disqualify inexperienced job 

The black populauon. age 10-24. m I9p0i»projffic^iobcab4mii|icsamca»in 1978, 
the labor force projections for this group range between a 300,000 decrease and an 
800.000 imrease See Addendum A 

oPaul Ryscavage and Curl is (itlro? estimated thai the mean earnings loss because of 
unemployment in May 1976 was about $100 per week amnn# unemployed male 
teenagers. $158 lor mate* between the ages of 20 to 24 and $218 for males age 23 to M. 
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seekers. Afeo, the literature on "starring", reviewed in Chapter 3, 
indicates that lack of employment among youth can lead to later 
pioblems wlndi mav ( ujiuiLiic over a lifetime. Finally, one suspcc ts 
that any connection between joblessness and antisocial behavior 
weakens with age. 

In pursuing the employability development goal, the case for 
helping people while they are young is basedon the generally lower 
costs of doing so and t^je longer period over which they can benefit.' 
On the other hand,' some people may simply not b*ready to learn 
until they have acquired a certain level of maturity or until the need 
for income becomes more pressing. ^ 

%.ven more difficult issues arise in choosing, trom among a large 
number of you(h who could benefit from various labor market 
programs, those who should receivk priority. Some policies, such as 
macroeconoinic stimulation, tend td benefit all youth, even though 
they may disproportionately benefit certaip^ubgroups (for ekample, 
blacks). Other policies, such as enforcement of antidiscrimination 
laws, aie inherently aimed at helping specific groups. The real 
choices that must be made are in programs such as CETA, in which 
there may be more youth than slots. Criteria must be used, explicitly 
or implic itly, to determine who is to be served. 

At least tlncc dillcicni types oi ciiteiia may be used in designing 
eligibility rules. First, targeting dec isions may be based on efficiency 
considerations; that is, on rhe need to use scarce resources where they 
will produce the^ greatest individual or social benefits per dollar 
spent. (For example*, there is some evidence that young 'women, 
benefit more from institutional skills training than young men.) 
Sec ond, targeting dec isions may be based on notions of fairness, with 
resources being used to reduce soc ial and economic inequities over 
which youth have no control, such as family income and race. 6 ThiVd, 
targeting decisions can be used to provide incentives for pedple to 
c hangejfceir behav ior or ac t in socially approved ways. An example of 
this latter type of targeting is provided by the Youth Entitlement 
Program, whic h guarantees jftbs to youth who are willing to remain 
in, 01 return Jo, school. Benefits are also conditioned on school 
pciiuiin.uue .m<! ic'Kulai ivoik attendance. 

Fhc *re are a number of difficulties in using these criteria to design 
and implement eligibility standards. The most obvioufc one is that the 
three arguments listed above lead to different rules^aAcI possibly the 

^shindies ol the ntimfx'r and < hara< leristi* «» of yotnh from low-income families are 
provided in Addendum B. , 
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selection of different people: those who can be helped the most; those 
who need help the most; and those who, by their own behavior, 
clearly demonstrate * desire to be helped. Also, any rules that sort 
people into grdups of ejlfeibles and ineligible* are inherently , 
arbitrary for the borderline cases and (if based on need) run the risk of 
Stigmatizing the participants. One possible approach would be to 
first classify the youth population-according to the kind of assistance 
which is most likefy to be effective in meeting their needs, and then to 
target theassistanceT^rovided to each group on those who are the most 
disadvantaged and who condu\| themselves in socially-approved 
ways. 

• . • . r 
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Chapter 5: 
Policy Options 
for the 1980's 



In this chapter the major policy options which might be used to 
increase youth employment and to provide experiences that will 
improve their long-term employability are presented and discussed. 
As background far this discussion* there are a number of conclusions 
based on the analysis in the preceding chapters which can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

— • I he majority of the population goes through the transition 

from youth to adult hood 0 with few serious employment prob- 
lems and ( nines out of it prepared for adult work roles. 

— Some youth experience^prious problems in the labor market 
and these problems persist into adulthood. 

— The youth most likely to have employment and employability 
problems arc those who come from economically-disadvan- 
taged family backgrounds, are members of groups that have 
been subject to extensive discrimination, or have physical or 
mental disabilities. * 

— The population at risk is not likely to diminish significantly 
over the next decade. 

— Policies to increase youth employment and employability will 
need to address a wide variety of problems; no one problem 
dominates. 

The policy options presented here are grouped according to 
whether their intent is (1 ) to increase the number of jobs employers 
are willing to offer young people without changing the latter's quali- 
fications; (2) to increase the qualifications of youth and thus their 
ability to compete for existing job offers; or (3) to improve the ability 
of youth to successfully negotiate the transition from school to work 
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or from one job to another by providing them with more knowledge 
of where the jobs are and how to obtain them. Table 5-1 provides a 
range of, policy options grouped under each of these three major 
strategies. If the proWem is mainly one of inadequate <^b 
opportunities, then solutions should not be directed toward 
improving the employability of the younger generation. Conversely, 
if the p*>blem is that youth are poorly qualified for the jobs that exist, 
then something should be done to improve their basic and vocational 
skills, their work habits, and experiences. Alternatively, if the 
problem is largely the inefficient ways in which youth search for and 
obtain jobs, then it is this process which should be given the most 
policy attention. Of course, the issue is further complicated by the fact 
that the problem may vary depending on which group of youth is 
being examined. Moreover, the alternatives are dearly not mutually 
exclusive. The diagnosis .of the problem presented in Chapter .2 
indicates that pursuit of all three strategies. may be needed. Any new^ 
legislation should combine the best elements of each approach and 
remain sensitive to the diverse needs of different groups of young 
people. 

The next three sections describe and assess each option, but a few 
general points'should be kept in mind. First, these options are not an 
exhaustive set. For example, no explicit consideration is given to 
various s<x ial services (e.g., treatment for drug abuse, child care, and 
health services), to policies to restrict competition from women and 
older workers, or to various military and national service options. 
These were,omitted largely because they were judged to be less effec- 
tive or politically feasible or because they involved issues outside the 
expertise of the staff. * 

Second, most ol the options aie outcome, taihei than piocess, 
oriented: They are intended to focus attention on what needs to be 
dohe. Once the several approaches are agreed upon, one still needs to 
determine how to implement them and what kinds of legislative and 
institutional c hanges are required. ^ 

Third, it can always be argued that a strategy for increasing the 
employability of youth will be ineffective if the jobs do not exist; that 
a strategy of inc reasing job availability will not work if the youth 
most in need of help, are not prepared to work; and that improving 
mate hing mec hanisms is futile if there are no jobs or employable 
youth to be matched. Each of these arguments, is valid and 
underscores the nnportanc e of riaving all conditions met at the same 
time. 
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Table 5-1 
Policy Options 



A» Increasing the Nunjber of Jobs for Youth 
I. Stimulate the national economy 

Orate jobs (via wage subsidies or tax credits for public or 
private employers) targeted on young people/ or on certain sub- 
groups of young people, or on areas where these groups live 
1 deduce thc/minimum wage\>r create a youth differential in.the 
minimum wage 

4. Reduce discrimination against youth, especially minority 
youth, on the part of employers 

5. Reduce competition for existing jobs by curbing the supply of 
undoc u men ted workers 

B. Increasing Employability 

L Increase basic educational competencies (reading, writing, 
* arithmetic ) and life coping skills 

2. Increase specific occupational skills 

3. Improve basic socialization and motivation for both education 
and work i 

C- Improving Labor Market Transitions 

I .Incieasc \oung people s #riieial knowledge <I the world of 
work and of different^career options x 

2. Provide young people with more specific information about job 
vacancies in their own local labor market 

3. Teach young people how to search for and obtain a job 



Finally, we recogni/e that during the next year or so the bleak 
economic outlook will tend to weigh heavily in most policy discus- 
sions. Hence, employability and matching strategies will be subject 
to the jobs-do-not-exist aitic ism. But* it should be kept itTmind that 
the subjec t of this report is the next generation of youth labor market 
polic ies, ones that will be in place beyond tn© current recession. 

• t . • 

/, A. Increasing ihe Number of Jobs for Youth 

I he options considered in this section are based on the underlying 
premise that over the next decade mere will be a substantial number 
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of job-ready youth whose main problem is a lack of jobs. To help 
these youth will require, at a minimum, that measures be taken to 
increase total job opportunities or to increase the proportion of jobs 
that go to youth. The five options presented here would each do one 
or both, but involve quite different approaches, different anticipated 
impacts on the employability development of the youth who gain 
employment, and different kinds of costs imposed on the rest of 
society. 

I. Stimulating the National Economy 

The first— and most obvious— strategy for increasing ttfe number of 
jobs for youth is to use monetary and fiscal policies *6 expand total 
job opportunities. A stimulative macToeconomic policy would be one 
winch generates aggregate employment growth at least proportion- 
ate to expected labor force growth and, to the extent consistent with 
other goal*, is used to lower the national unemployment rate. It is 
well established that stimulative macio policies (an iiu lease the 
aggregate demand for goods and services; that an increase in aggre- 
gate demand' translates, with a lag, to an increase in aggregate em- 
» ploymenl; and that youth, inc luding minority youth, share in ibe 
employment gains. 

Irie strong bond between the overall state of the economy and 
youth unemployment and employment is illustrated by the cyclical 
behavior of youth unemployment during the past decade. During 
each of the two periods in which the nation's total unemployment, 
rates rose ( 1969 71 and 1973-75) the youth unemployment rate rose by 
over 4 percentage points. In sharp contrast, during each of the two 
expansionsary periods (1971 1973 and 1975-1978). the youth unem- 
ployment i.ilc (HI b\ m« 2 |)omts. Likewise, the employ rneiit- 
population rate of youth declined during both recessions and 
increased during both expansions. 

Black and Hispanic youth shared in these gains and losses. The 
cyc lical sensitivity of black youth employment was sometimes over- 
shadowed by the secular deterioration in their situation, but the two 
should not be confused. During the two recessionary periods, the 
unemployment rate of black youth rose by 4.5 and 7.5 percentage 
points. During the two periods of expansion, their unemployment 
rate fell by 1.6 and 1.8 points Their employment rate followed a 
similar pattern I Tie data for Hispanic youth have only been available 
since 1973 and, therefore, only indu ie one c ycle of contraction and 
expansion. The same story can be told: in 1973-1975. their 
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unemployment rate inc reased by 8. 1 points and in 1975-1978 it fell by 
b.ti points Ihev statistics, reinforced by econometric studies that 
cover a longei penocl. indicate that youth (un)employment is, in fact, 
more cyclically responsive than that of adults and that black youth 
{ unemployment is more sensitive than that of white youth. 1 

I Ins history also serves to illustrate the main problem with relying 
solely on mac roec onomic polic ies to reduce the black-white unem- 
ployment differential even in good limes: a wide gap remains. In 
lyw. when the national uiicmf >Iuv mem late was oul\ .J..") peueut, 
the rate foi while youth was 7.4 percent and the rate for blac k youth 
was 15.5 percent In view of the sec ular deterioriation in the position 
of blacks since that time, the gap associated with a low national 
unemployment rate would probably be much wider today. 2 

I he impact of stimulative policies on the employability 
development of youth is not as well understood. In theory, it could be 
positive or negative. First, a strong labor market could help youth 
secure jobs that provide on-the-job training and career ladders. As 
dims have an increasingly difficult time recruiting and retaining 
skilled labor, one response is to train new entrants. At least one study 
has found that upgrading is more common in an economy with a low 
unemployment rate. 1 Another way a healthy economic environment 
can improve the employability of youth is by enabling more of them 
to acquire work experience and good employment records. 4 The 
negative argument is that some youth might be induc ed by ihegreater 
availability of jobs to curtail their education. Whether mis would 
reduce their long-term earnings depends on whether the foregone 
education would have had a larger impact than the employment 
gained. This is an important issue in many of the policy discussions 
on youth employment, and we do not know the answer. 

■Luckcii and Hanagan < 1979). Wac hter ( 1979). Smith. Vanski.and Holt (1974). Ilie 
I iK kett Hanagan estimates, for example, are thai an in< reaseof one percentage in the 
unemployment rate of ma lev age* 25-54. is a donated with an approximately I 5 point 
i n< rcase in the rate of white youth (ages 16-21) and 2.5 point m< rease in that of black 
vouth In addition, other studies have shown considerable labor force responsiveness 
by these groups Co changes in aggregate demand 

'I ticket t and Hanagan (1979) estimated significant positive unemployment rate 
trriids for most groups of youth over the 1953- 1978 prriod. with those for black youth 
being abouj triple those for while youth 

'Arthur Okun. t'pward Mobility in a High- Pressure Kconomy." Brookings Papers 
on htonomu Atttviiy* Vol I (1973) Specifically, the industrial c (imposition of em- 
ployment shifts toward high -wage industries in a high-demand economy, and 
•iss(N idled with this shift are movements up the ladder' by youths and adults. It is not 
known wheiher these impacts last afier the boom ends 

\ *See the divussion of*' scarring effects in Chapter 3 for evidence that work 
experience increases subset] urn I earnings 
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The case against using macroeconomic stimulation to help youth 
is that it is an dverreaction to a very specific problem and that its 
limits are reached before die problem is sofved. Macroeconomic 
policies, by their very nature, cannot be targeted on particular groups, 
although they do tend to increase the employment of youth, 
especially minority youth, proportionately more than that of adults. 
The limits arr set by the adverse side-effects of such stimulation on 
inflation. There is some dispute about the sensitivity of inflation to 
the level of aggregate demand, the unemployment rate at which an 
acceleration of inflation occurs; and the amount of inflation one 
should be willing to accept in order to achieve lower unemployment. 5 
But it is clear that, whatever the terms of the tradeoff, aggregate 
demand, alone, will leave a wide gap between the employment status 
of minorities and whites. 

2. Creating Jobs (Via Wage Subsidies or Tax Credits for Public 
or Private Employers) Targeted on Youth, or on Certain Groups 
oi Youth, or on Areas Where These Groups Live 

A second way to increase job opportunities for youth is (o subsidize- 
employers to hire and -retain more youih (or particular groups of 
youth) than they otherwise would. Such subsidies ckn tie provided to 
either public or private employers. Currently, the major programs in 
the public sector are the Summer Youth Program, through, which 
nearly one million people under the age of 22 were employed in the 
summer of 1979, and Public Service Employment under CETA which 
is more oriented to adults but still serves many youth. The major 
program in the private sector is the Targeted Jobs lax Credit, 
through which employers can claim a tax credit based on the wages 
paid to various groups of qualified workers, including disadvantaged 
youth. * 

This approach is intended to overcome the main drawback of 
macroeconomic policy— that it is target-inefficient, with the result 
that youth unemployment, especially among minorities, remains at 
high levels long after inflation constraints are reached or exceeded. 
The issues addressed here are whether targeted job creation appears to 

»Wachier ( 1979) estimates thai in 1978 the nanaccelerating inflation rate of aggregate 
unemployment was between 5.25 and 6.25 percent The actual rate in that year was 6.0 
percent For further discussion of these issues see Isabel Sawhill and Laurie ftassi. The 

Challenge of *ull Employment/' in kmpltrymg the I 'nrmpUtved. edited by Kli 
Cirubrrg fNew York Basic Bookt. 1980) 
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be an effective way to increase the employment of youth, in concert 
with other options, and its impact on the rest of society. 6 

While subsidized job creation 'may partially substitute for 
unsubsidized employment in the regular labor market, as youth are 
drawn from one sector to ihe other, it does appear to increase youth 
employment and permits the government to Jocus on particular 
groups of youth that are most in need. The summer jobs programs, 
for example, have employed millions of youth over the past decade, 
many of whom would otherwise have been unemployed or out of the 
labor force. 7 

It is less clear whether these programs increase their participants' 
employability. Some would argue the opposite. The long-term 
impac ts of targeted job creation can only be estimated by tracking the 
subsequent labor market experiences of youth who received jobs 
through the programs and comparing them with others who did hot 
participate. In the absence of such information, one can only specu* 
late about these effects. Witnesses at our field hearings expressed 
concern that jobs created in the public sector, in particular, could be 
detrimental to the participants' long-terra employability if the jobs 
•in* not productive and well super vised. Some witnesses feared that 
the partic ipants would develop work habits and attitudes that are not 
suitable for unsubsidized employment and that potential employers 
would use participation in such a program as a negative screen 
("damag&i goods"). 

On the other hand, targeted job creation does provide the federal 
government with a means of influencing the employability develop- 
ment activities of the participants in a way that simply does\not exist 
when the jobs are created through macro stimulation. To live extent 
that the government has leverage over employers through offering 
and withholding the subsidy or varying its amount, it can use the 

Two important issues in implementing this approach arc the mix of public vs. 
private job rreanon and the degTee of federal subsidy to be provided per jpb in each 
set tor See Isabel Sawhill. "Employment Subsidies and Tax Credits as a Response to 
t ' nem ploy men t." Appendix A in The Fourth Annual Report tor the President and 
< t,tt$rr\\ <>l the \atn>nal ( i>tmm\\n$tt for Statifmwrj Polity (Washington, |)(, 
l* S Government Printing Office. 1978). To turn man /e the conclusions of this earlier 
report more emphasis on private set tor inducements is warranted and greater subsidi- 
zation per job may be appropriate With the exception of one small demonstration 
program under the Youth Entitlement Projects, subsidization of private sector employ- 
ment has rfbi been permitted under CETA. . 

Estimates of the direct impact of these and other programs on youth employment 
and unemployment rates are reported by Charles Killingsworth and Mark Killings- 
worth in (.onferente Report on Youth I 'nempioyment. Its Measurement and Meaning 
(Washington. DC l' V Department of Labor, 1978) 
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leverage to set conditions regarding on-the-job training and released 
time fop courses, for example. The new guidelines for ihe Summer 
Youth Program reflec t this approach. Otcourse, the more onerous are 
the conditions put on potential employers, the less attractive it will be 
for for them to participate at all. 

While targeted job creation' may increase the employment and 
employabthty of youth, its" impacts on the rest of society must be 
considered. These impacts include the effects of inflation, the degree 
to which theadditional jobsgoingtoyouthareattheexpenseofolder " 
workers, and the costs erf indue ing employers to create the jobs. There 
is some agreement among economists who have examined the first 
issue that targeted job creation programs are less inflationary than a 
simple expansion of aggregate demand through monetary and fiscal 
policies. 8 i he combination of macro and targeted job expansion can 
be used to achieved higher level qf employment for the same inflation 
tale than could be ac hieved with macro stimulation alone. Careful 
.targeting can be used to channel the gains to youth in general or to 
economically-disadvantaged^ or minority youth in particular. 9 
Bee ause of the higher overall levels of employment, this is not eniirely 
a ^uin-win-and-adults-lose'' proposition. Nonetheless, it would be 
unrealistic to expect gains for the target group to occur without some 
displacement of workers not covered by the program. 

Finally, the cost to the government of targeted job creation will 
depend largely on the sue of the subsidy that is needed to induce 
einplo\eis to hue ineinbeis ol the tai^el gioiips and the e xtent to 
which the i nones lesiills in mote employment, lathei than lughci f 
mages loi the woikeis lined 01 windfall gams Iodic public ol piuatc. 
cinplo\eis loi lining people that lhe\ would ha\e lined anvwus. 
Some amount ol wnullall is piohahK unavoidable Howcvci. the 
windfall ina\ sei\e as a piotet lion foi youth m the e\ent ol an 
economic downturn. 1>\ lahlcing the piobalnlm that tliev w^l lie 
lust hied Hulhci. unless the demand foi laboi is\ei> tnscnsiliNC 
locosi. which seems unlikeK. their should Ik* some net nu tease in 
jobs lot Vouth % 

r rheie and other issues involving targeted job creation are examined in John 
Palmer, ed . Creating Job* Publtt Employment Programs and Wage Subsidies ( Wash- 
ington.' D C. Phc Brookings Institution. 1978). 

'Of course, fine consequence qf targeting on a specific group of youth is lhai other 
youth may be displaced 
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3. Reducing the Mirrtmum Wage or Creating a Youth Differential 
in the Minimum Wage 

The federal minimum wage rose from $2.60 to $2.90 per hour in 
January 1979 and is scheduled to increase to $3.10 in January 1980. 
One way to reduce the real (inflation-adjusted) minimum wage 
would t>e to <an<rl or delay future increases. Alternatively, a youth 
differential can he (Tea led by raising the minimum wage only for 
workers over a certain age. r.ither approach would require 
amendment of the Fair I^tbor Standards Act. 

• ITie basis foi (onsideung such an action here is that either alterna- 
tive would induce employers to hire more young workers than they 
aie likely lo hncAvhen the new, (and subsequent) minimum wage 
mc leases take effec l. In principle, a leduc tion in the minimum wage 
is similar, to a wage subsidy. Both lowei the cpst to employers of 
hinng and retaining ( er lam . workers. It is. therefore, useful to 
compare the impacts of this option wilh those of the preceding one. 
Reiluc tion of the minimum wage mc r eases employment in a way that 
would be nearly costless to the federal government and which would 
contribute lo the fight against inflation. There is little doubt that the 
existrnc e of a minimum wage ^educes employyfent opportunities for. 
south, ppcfc Lilly the youngest ones, and that lowering theminunum 
<oi delay mjg an inc rease) would lead lomore youlh employment. The 
iheory is snnilar lo that used in support o{ wage subsidies; employers 
will not hire someone whose expec ted prcxJuc livity is below the cost 
of thru employment; lower the cost, and more low-productivity 
workers will hehued. However, unlike the case of a wage subsidy, a 
lower minimum wage would also result in a lower incentive to work 
for some youth I his supply effec l, of unknown magnitude, reduces 
the net employment impact 

• A number of attempts have been made lo estimate the employment 
impac t of past mc reases in the minimum wage rate and its coverage. 
While estimates vary widely, it would appear that a seven percent 
increase in the minimum wage ($2 90 to $.110) would be as sex mtecl 
with a recluc tion in teenage employment <if between one and one-and- 
one half percent with a smaller loss lor older youth 10 I he impact 
would fx- larger lor minority youth I his provides an indication of 
the employment creation impact that could he anticipated from 

fWil <>n rMinuiis jt t»»iinl l» \mih-s K.i«.in Minimum W.i«r% .mil rhr Youth 
I .iImh M.irk»i / hr Hfi in, <>\ t<,>tt<,n lus a , X( { \talt\lu \ i\l.i\ 1977 1 





postponing the increase " If *youth differential were instituted, the 1 
youth employment impact would be larger, since employers would 
have an incentive to replace older workers with youth. ' 

The unpac t of a minimum wage jeduc tion on theemployabihty or 
youtlTis probably very small I'nlike the subsidy option, there are no 
means of effectively setting conditions for employers regarding 
training, education, or kinds of work experience offered. Also, by 
definition, the added employment would be I United to the lowest- 
paying ]obs. which may be the ones least hkely fo provide 
opportunities for development. The only advantage of this option 
with respec t toemployability development is that there is noquestion 
about whether the jobs are real." as there is with completely- 
subsidi/ed PSF. jobs 

A nrrajr>r objection to tampering with the minimum wage as a 
mea/s of mc rising youth employment is the rationale for the Fair 
J&r Standards Act itself, legislation which enjoys considerable 
■populai support The minimum wage sets a floor on wages (in the 
coveted sec.loi ) that pieventsemployers from exploring workers sucr^ 
as youth, who have luilr or no bargaining powe^md it limits the 
extent to whic h unemployed workers can 1* used tWbid down wages. 
I he legislation ic f lec is the view that if a job is worth doing at all. then 
ih<- employer should be willing to pay at least the minimum wage^ 
\ south differential, in panic ular. 15 strongly resisted by organized 
labor and others because it allegedly violates the principle of equal 
pay (or equal work and induces employers to substitute youth for 
adults I he mem history of attempts to institute a differential 
dlusttate the intensity of. the debate the absence of a youth 
diffeiential was a major reason for President Nixon's veto of the 1973 
minimum wage bill, m 1977. a youth differential amendment was 
,|, i.....d in lh. Moum by . • single vol. I he M minium W age Siudv 
(xmimission is c urrcntly examimngNhe effec ts on youth and adults 
thai should be anticipated if a differential were to be created. 

4. Reducing Discrimination Against Youth, Especially 
Minority Youth, on the Part of Employers 

1 

I he previous two options each were intended to lower the cost to 
employers of hiring and retaining young workers The assumption 
was that if youth were < heaper they would be- more attractive. 1 he 

' ' N«.lr ibal K'vrn prr-srili and fx|>r. ird inflation, ihr rral minimum waRr rair will br 
,lr,.r.,«.. K in anv rvrn. ami wha. n bring < om.dr.cd hr.r n/ lar K r. reduction in rral 
triim 
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present option is based on the kssumpnon thar one reason why 
employers do not employ more youth, especially minority youth, is 
that they have prejudged them, an a grouAto be less desirable than 
older workers or otrjer youth. Therefore, a particular youth, or a 



particular minority youth, has less of a chance of being ftvml than 
someone else with equal qualifications. The evidence that employers * 
still discriminate, reviewed in Chapter 2. is strong. One policy 
response to this would be to make it illegal or unprofitable to 
discriminate and to enforce the raw. Subsidies and reduced minimum 
wages provide a carrot to induce employers to change their behavior; 7 
antidiscrimination enforcement is the stick. 

It is illegal to disc riminate on the basis of race, c olor, religion, sex, 
or national origin, but there is no federal law against disc riminating 
against youth However, it is doubtful that adding youth to the list of 
protec ted groups would be effec tive; it could have some harmful side- 
effects; and there has been no proposal made by' either the 
Administration or the Ckmgress to do so. 

„ I he most telling argument against making it illegal to 
discriminate against youth is that it is already illegal todisc nminate 
against every group of young people except white males, the group 
that is least m need of assistant e -Adding white rjiale youth would 
dilute opportunities for the other groups. ,2 in addition, a prohibition 
against youth disc rimination would be extremely diffic ult toenforce. 
since most employers would justify the use of previous employment 
experiences as a job-related qualification,! which would serve to 
sa ic »n < Mil ill*- \<>uih;m job srckcts 

.(continued vigorous enforcement of the laws prohibiting 
disc iirnination against minorities anc} women should help to narrow 
the black white, Hispanic white, and female male youth employ- 
ment differentials and improve the Ibng-term earnings prospect's of 
these groups. I he rei'ent Weber dec ision strengthens the ability ol\ihe 
government to combat employment discrimination and makesyit 
easier for employers to take positive steps to mc Tease opportunities 
lor minorities without fear of being found guilty of reverse 
discrimination 

But the re is no basis lor expecting antidisc rimination enforcement 
to he able to eliminate the group employment differentials. Such 
ellorts may not even eliminate the part of the gaps associated with 

■* \mnnu ihr 2\ r > million ijrrumt hritvmi ihr dgr<i<»f U> and 21 who wrrr employed 
in 1'I7M. ihr m«i|oniv wnr nu »mhrr4 of £?roup& ( oveirti b\ I it Ir VII of thf (.ivil Rights 
\<t<»f .in< I v^iKiiu rxrt uiivr ordrro tl jiricrni tvnr tvhiir Innate*. '9 perirni wrrr 
j»l«i« k<> Jfui '» \tru nil tvrrr Uupanu^ 



discrimination As long as a disproportionate number of minority 
youth lack the qualifications employers seek and (here is an ample 
supply of other workers to choose from, it will be extremely difficult 
to, overcome "statistical discrimination, " whereby personnel officers 
assume that an individual applicant has inferior qualifications based 
on group norms. Moreover, discrimination can be quite difficult lo 
prove, since u nlay take such subtle forms as biased reeruitmen^ 
channels, biased tests, and inadequate support on the job. Finally, 
even the employer who sets out to hire a minority or female worker* 
may well choose an older one if available— because the older one is 
perceived to be (and may be) more stable, more experienced, and less 
threatening. 

Nonetheless, combatting discrimination, even if the direct bene- 
(uiartes are adults, can still be important for minority and female 
youth in at least three indirect ways. First, the successful integration 
of the adults will help open up employment opportunities for the 
vouth Second, as the young people see that it is possible, at least as 
adults, to secure employment in prevtpusly~c losed occupations and 
incfuSiries, they will be encouraged to gain the necessary education 
and training to qualify. Finally, the placement of more members of 
their groups in theje.arras will increase the effec tiveness of thpir own 
'old boy'' networks 6 ' I 

n 5. Reducing Competition for Existing Jdbs by Curbing* 
the Supply of Undocumented Workers 

A final strategy for increasing the number of jobs for youth involves 
rcstnding the supply of potential competitors. In a narrow sense, if 
one assumes a fixed number of jobs in theeconqmy, then reduc ing the 
supply of any otheT workers— c itucris, legal migrants, or 
undocumented workers— would increase job opportunities for the 
remaining workforce. However, tl^ere is no reason to make this 
assumption Indeed, the record of our economy has been that, aside 
from <ycluar fluctuations, total job growth has approximately kept 
pace with labor force growth This becomes an issue of 
rnacroe<onomic policy 

Ihe arguments for foe using on undcxu men ted workers are that the 
knuls ol jobs ih<\ seek .u< I he same an those sought b\ mam 
unemployed vouth, especially minority youth, that undocumented 
tvorkers have an unfair competitive edge, and th^t they have a less- 
valid daim to T.S jobs F.stimates of the si/e of this workforce of 



undocumented workers range anywhere from 2 to 12 million, and the 
numbers are expected to increase over the next decade. 

Although, by definition, one cannot get a very accurate picture of 
the kinds of jobs the$e workers are engaged in, it does appear that 
thet£ would be a substantial overlap with the kinds of jobs forwhich 
many youth are qualified— entry-level, unskilled, tow-wage 
positions. One study, based on the distribution of occupations of 
about 800 apprehended undocumented workers in the early- I970's, 
found that 25 percent had worked^as operatives, 20 percent as service 
workers, 19 percent as farm workers, 15 percent as nonfarm laborers, 
and .another 15 percent as craft workers. Hardly any were in 
professional, managerial, sales, or clerical positions. 13 Their 
occupational mix, along with their geographic concentration along 
the Mexican border and in several large cities, increases the odds that 
undocumented workers are competing most directly with male 
minority youth, especially Hispanics. 

The competitive edge of undocumented workers comes from their 
lack of opportunities in thejr home countries and their vulnerability, 
given their undocumented status. They are said to work "hard and 
scared." Hence, minimum wage, health and safety violations, for 
example, are not going to be reported by the workers for fear of 
apprehension. . 

It is very difficult to estimate the impact on youth employment that 
would come from cutting off the flow of undocumented workers-into 
this country oi <>l deponing the ones alicach heir. Mns would 
depend on how many there are; how. if at all, employers would 
attempt to replace them (including mechanization); and to what 
extent youth would be willing to do the kinds of jobs now being done 
*by undocumented workers and on what terms. The very factors that 
make undocumented workers attractive to some employers suggest 
that many would not, or could not, be replaced by domesticXworkers 
of any age. r 

In any event, thisoption does not Idbk very promising. It is difficult 
to reduce the flow of undocumented workers or to increase 
deportations substantially without curbing*civil liberties and 
jeopardizing l T .S. relationships with the countries of origin. 

In reporting on a seminar on immigration policy sponsored b^the 
Commission on Marc h 23, 1979. the Chairman noted in a letter (dated 
May I, 1979) to the Secretary of Labor: 

"David North and Allen IjtBc\. Manpower 'and Immigration Policies in the t'.S. 
(Washington. DC. National Commission for Manpower Policy. 1978). p. 135. 



In the fact* of overwhelming pressures being exerted from 
south of the border for people to ( ontinue to seek temporary or 
permanent jobs in the U.S. and with such jobs being available 
by virtue of the preference*^ U.S. employers (or usually an 
admixture of the two), it is unlikely that any one of several 
Approaches — employer liability, jimproved Social Security 
identification, tighter border controls, cooperative arrange- 
ments with the Mexican government, etc.— will significantly 
alter the flow in the absence of draconian interventions which at 
present do not have the support of the U.S. public. It may be 
best ... to take one step at a time recognizing that 'total' answers 
cannot be developed. 

B. Increasing Employability 

The options considered in this section are based on the premise that 
over the next decade there will continue to be a substantial number of 
young people who will need help to improve their employability. 
Such assistance could be designed to: (1) improve educational 
competencies; (2) teach specific occupational skills; and (3) develop 
good work habits and attitudes. Many youth, especially the youngest 
and thbse from economically-disadVantaged or minority back- 
grounds, aie not ready for the labor market and cannot comptte 
successfully with adults or other youth for available jobs. This does 
not mean that the^hould not be exposed to the world of work. But it 
does mean that anf such exposure should be part of a broader 
program designed to* improve their employability. Premature 
placement of young people in unstructured job or work experience 
programs may lead to personal failure, to the learning of bad work 
habits, and to disappointed expectations on the part of the youth 
themselves and of their employers.! 

The preceding set of options was intended to have its main impact 
on immediate employment opportunities with employability a 
secondary consideration. The set of options presented here has the 
reverse emphasis. The general arguments for focusing on 
employability development are that some youth simply will not be 
hired by employers given their existing characteristics;.the benefits to 
the individual of increasing employability while young can last a 
lifetime; and the benefits to society can include higher productivity 
and a better informed citizenry. 
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Itshould be recognized at the outset that there is a thin line between 
not having a job because of inadequate skills and inadequate 
demand. "Unemployable" can find jobs when labor markets are 
extremely tight. Employers go out and find the workers when they 
really need them. In addition, whether an individual is employable or 
not depends on the wage that the employer must pay; two of the 
previous options were directly aimed at reducing that cost. These 
demand-side options can be implemented fairly quickly. Improving 
employability takes longer. In this sense, ihe options presented in this 
section can be viewed as complementing, rather than competing 
with, those discussed previously. At the same time, limited resources 
necessitate that some thought be given to whether one approach or 
another should, have priority or whether each should be given equal 
weight. 

9 

1. Increasing Basic Education Competencies 
(Reading, Writing, Arithmetic) and Life Coping Skills 

An individual who has not mastered the three R's and life coping 
skills is shut out of a large and growing share of ihe jobs offered in a 
mcxlern, technologically-sophisticated and paper-oriented society. 
As unskilled laborer jobs continue to decline as a share of total job 
opportunities, even entry-level jobs will become more difficult to find 
for people who cannot at least read. Advancement beyond the entry 
level will be less likely for such people. 

, The evidence reviewed in Chapter 2 strongly supports ihe 
< (million sense notions ih.it \outh wit hot it the basic < oinpetetK iesaie 
less employable than others and that this is one spurce of the gap 
between black and white earnings. The substantial growth in 
educational attainment among the population in general and among 
black youth in particular is an encouraging trend. 14 But it is 
important to distinguish between the number of years that one is in 
school and the amount of knowledge one attains. 

Although the evidence is inconclusive, it appears that educational 
attainment has been increasing at a faster pace than educational 
competence. Employers perceive that a high school diploma means 
less than it did previously. Hence, it is becoming a less useCul means 

,4 Bet wren 1 960 and 1 977 (he prr< encage of bla< ks tn (he 25 to 29 age group who had a 
high «h(x)l diploma nearly doubled from 38 Co 74 perceni. while thai of whites rose 
from 66 to 87 percent. 
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of discriminating among applicants. Trends in some standardized 
test scores provide support for this perception. 15 

Policies to increase educational competencies, especially among 
minorities, could focus on increasing the basic skills attained during 
each year that one is in school, increasing the number of years of 
education (dropout preyention), or providing second-chance 
educational opportunities for those who have already dropped out or 
who did not master the essential skills while in school. Note that 
dropout prevention, by itself, does not necessarily result in increased 
competencies, although it docs provide credentials." 

The evidence reviewed in Chapter 6 indicates that we are beginning 
10 see modest success with the application of Title I compensatory 
education funds in the elementary schools. These programs appear to 
have reduced the basic skills gap between disadvantaged and other 
youngsters. However, less than half of poor children and less than 
half of educationally -disadvantaged children are currently being 
served by compensatory programs. The strongest arguments for 
increasing compensatory education at the elementary level are: we 
already know something about how to do it; early treatment can 
provide a lifetime of benefits; and this is the mbst effective way to deal 
with learning problems. 

/The argument for compensatory education at the junior and senior 
/ high school levels is that many youth, especially minorities and poor 
/A youth, enter junior high and high school without the basic skills, 
either because compensatory education did 'not reach them or was 
insufficient to overcome the difficulties faced by these youth. The 
arguments against this option are that we know less about how to 
teach basic skills to older youth than we do to younger children and 
that it may be more difficult to avoid displacement of funds in the 
high schools than in the elementary schools. 

In conclusion, federal attempts to increase the basic skills of youth 
should recognize both the potential and the limitations of traditional 
school programs. Youth who have not acquired the basic skills by the 
time they reach high school may need more learning activities outside 

™ However the National Assessment of Educational Progress reading test scores for 
itudcms at age 17 were virtually unchanged between 1970-71 and 1974-75 and 
increased among students at age 9. especially black students. 

10 I m (he extent that beiiu; a dropout a bid < redential. youth from poor (ami Irs and 
m» .Jiity youth are the ones who are particularly handicapped. Calculations based on 
()» tohf-i 1977 CPS data show that I 1-17 year olds from families with an annua I unoine 
below $5,000 are at leasi 6 times as likely to be school dropouts as those from families 
with an imninr above $2 r >.(MM). and 2.3 limes as hkdv as all I 1-17 veai olds taken 
together. 
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of the regular classroom and greater motivation to acquire the basic 
skills. 

2. Increasing Specific Occupational Skills 

All else equal, a young job applicant who is already trained is a more 
attractive candidate than one in whom the employer will have to 
invest time and money before the worker is productive. One strategy 
for making youth more employable is to train them for specific 
occupations or occupational clusters. This is the approach used in 
the vocational education programs of school systems and in the 
training programs sponsored under GET A. The option considered 
here is to place greater emphasis on these or other training activities. 
(Training could lake place within the regular school systems, in 
separate institutions, through apprenticeships, or through on-the- 
job training. The choice of type, place, and duration would depend 
on what is most effective in each" case.) 

The arguments in favor of emphasizing specific training for young 
people are that it can provide them with something which is directly 
marketable and. at the same time, may help motivate them to pursue 
basic education, by showing them its relevance to real-world 
activities. For example, a person who takes a typing course in high 
school and does well in it will have an easier time finding a job as a 
typist upon graduation than someone who has not had the course; the 
student migh^i also be better motivated to improve his or her spelling 
and grammar if there is a reasonable prospect of attaining a job which 
requires these basic skills. 

On the other hand, many employers < laim that they are not looking 
for people with spec if ic skills: they would prefer to hire workers who 
have mastered the basi( skills and have R( x>d work habits and 
motivation; whatever spec ific skills are required will be provided by 
the employer, thereby increasing the chances that the worker will 
learn to do the job as this particular employer wants the job done. 
One expert s estimate is that only about one-third of the jobs in the 
1* S labor market require spec if ic preparation; another third require 
skills best learned on the job; and the remainder require no specific 
ediK anon ( >r training beyond the basic skills. 17 If so. then spec ific skill 
training would Ik- useful for gaining access to only about a third of 
the job market. 

- — . , % 

"Carth Mangum. tmployabihty, Employment and Income (Washington. DC 
Olympus Publishing Company, 1976), p 136 Using data from the 1970 Census. 
Craaso and Shea estimate that 38 percent of the work force were employed in 
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^knottier potential limitation of specific skill training is that it is 
/ very difficult to predict which specific occupations are going to be 
' growing very far into the future. This argues for maintaining 
■ flexibility. Tracking an individual into a specific occupation at an 
1 early age may foreclose options that would best be kept open.'* 
\V The record of the vocational education program illusurates the 
^difficulty of beginning training at an early age. There is no question 
that many young people have been helped by participating in 
vocational education programs. But the overall impact of the 
programs on employability development does not appear to be very 
large. The research findings are not definitive, but evidence from a 
variety of sources is accumulating that young men who have 
participated in vocational programs have been no more successful in 
the labor market than those who have not. after adjusting for other 
/» differences between the two groups. 1 ' 

In sum. specific skill uaining is probably best viewed as a strategy 
' whose appropriateness and success are ultimately linked to the basic 
educational competencies and motivation of the potential partici- 
pants. As with direct job placement, the youth must be ready for it, or 
the program must be considered as an instrument for motivating him 
\ or her to gain the other more basic skills that will be necessary no 
\ matter what occupation one wishes to enter. 



3. Improving Basic Sodaliration and 
Motivation forlloth Education and Work 



The final strategy considered here for increasing the employability of 
youth is the most amorphous, but is aimed at what many believe to be 
the key problem: that the young people who need help the most 
simply do not have the right attitudes. To be effective, every one of the 

V occupation, for which no preemployment training is require* 1*0 perwm «wj 
V-omipations in which at lea.t a baccalaureate degree i> normally required; and 42 
worm were in occupation, in which some oilier preemployment preparation is 
available (from Effecttof Vocational Education Program.." in Plannmg Paper, fa, 
X vZLnal Education Study [Washington. D C: National Instituteof Education. 

Annl 19791. pp .150-151). - — ! . , 
'•A union witness at our field heanng in Los Angeles emphastied die importance of 
nustenng the basic educational competencies before taking the specific training To 
enter an electrical apprenticeship now requires knowledge of algebra and geometry, air 
conditioning and refrigeration apprenticeship require geometry and physics. He 
tavored «rly ins^ci.onin what is required by .he world of work. bu. warned against 
early tracking (Testimony of George Garland. ^JT^""? * 
Resources Development Institute. Los Angeles County Federation of Labor. AH. CIO, 

JU '™iudie.X tirasso and Shea. Levtn and others, reviewed in Chapter 6. 
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other options presented in this report requires that the youth 
themselves cooperate. If they do not want to work (on the terms ihgi^ 
are available), do not want to learn, and will not make a reasonable 
effort, then job creation programs become expensive income transfer 
jhiechanisms and schools become holding vats. One of the criteria 
suggested in the preceding chapter for determining which youth 
should be served was to make program eligibility conditional on the 
.individual behaving in socially-approved ways. The issues here are 
/ whether youth-oriented labor market programs should en>phasize 
Phasic socialization and motivation and, if so, what should be done. 
The potential impact on youth employment and employability 
may be quite large. Several swcUc^ revie wed in C h aptn 2, fo u n d that 
.having a strong work ethic, being reliable^ selkconiidentj 
cooperative, and so forth, argjmportant *;haraneri sties being sought 
by employers. Oner hired, one s ability to keep the job and to advance 
depends, in part, on a willingness to accept the authority and 
disc ipline of the workplace. For some youth, jobs {hat are perceived as 
"dead end" and demeaning must compete with alternative sources of 
income (legal and illegal) as well as with the allure of peer group 
activities. 

The problem foi minority youth is compounded by employers' 
failure to distinguish between those who ac tually have poor attitudes 
and behavioi and those who do not. This statistical discrimination 
feeds on itself, as resentful youth display hostile attitudes and bring to 
the workplace patterns of behavior that are unfamiliar and 
threatening to the employers. 20 

In addition, some youth may have gcx>d reason to be wary of 
accepting unskilled jobs As stated by Klijah Anderson, who 
mtri v k v\r<i .1 sample ol nine! < n\ black male south 

[For] the inner c ity blac k youth with high aspirations and real 
doubts about his prospec ts in the labor market, sue h ("menial"] 
jobs are verv easily viewed as "dead -ends." as offering the specter 
< >f a per manent position at the bottom of the soc ial order Herein 
lies one of the fundamental reasons such jobs, even when 
available, are so very unappealing to numerous inner c ity blac k ' 
youth In a real sense, black and white middle-class youth ean 
psychologically afford to engage in "temporary" menial labor, 
for they are able to be relatively confident that better days are 
ahead But the aspiring and often unskilled ghetto youth with a 

'°Hijdli \ncfrfw>n. Some Observation* of Black Youih Kmpioyment. in Youth 
t-mplnymrnt and I'ubiu Polity. nUini by Bernard b Anderson and Isabel V Sawhill 

• N» u N nil" I *■ • inn i 1 1, ill I'wti. 
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sense of sharply limited job opportunities lacks faith in the 
prospect of "better days ahead"— the "menial" job symbolizes 
and promises a bleak future which is alTtoo real in the here and 
now. 21 

Although there is convincing evidence that some minority youth 
have attitudes and behavior that make them less employable, the 
argument should not be pushed too far. There is a thin line between 
this factor and employer discrimination. There are two sources of 
evidence against attributing the bulk of black youth s employment 
problems to their own attitudes and behavior: (I) virtually all 
unemployed youth take the first job offered; and (2) black youth 
employment is very cyclically sensitive as discussed earlier. 
Suggesting that when jobs are available, black youth will take them. 22 

In any event, it is not clear what could be done by the federal 
government to have a direct impact on the attitudes and motivation of 
youth. 23 Greater reliance on community-based organizations and 
leaders as socialising agents may be part of the solution. But 
government involvement in this area may also weaken the benefits of 
jflf-help. 

Indirect strategies may be more promising. That is, in the pursuit 
of the other options discussed in this chapter, it may be possible to 
build in incentives to motivate and socialize the participants. For 
example, students may be more motivated to learn if they perqeive 
thai there is an immediate reward for above-average performance; 
perhaps conditioning participation in wage-paying employment 
program on school performance would provide this motivation. 
Finally, to the extent that lack of job availability, whether because of 
discrimination or other factors, is discouraging some youth from 
even trying, then working on those factors may help. For example, it' 
is a reasonable (but Untested) hypothesis that one reason why black 
educational attainment has increased so dramatically during the past 
decade is that the perceived rewards to staying in school have 
increased— perceptions which are the result of more equal 
employment opportunities for blacks with higher levels of education. 

"Ibid 

B(hutman (July 1079). 

"Where ihr problem rr.illv ih.il the votith do mi khou ho* i<» .id in ihi woik 
environment, options di trussed in this section are relevant. 
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C. Improving Labor Market Transitions 

The options c onsidered in this sec lion are based on ihe premise that* 
over the next decade, even if there were a sufficient number of jobs for 
youth, many would not know enough about how the labor market 
operates to prepare for, locate, and obtain these jobs. To help these 
young people will require, at a minimum, that measures be taken to 
familiarize them with the world of work and with methods for taking 
maximum advantage of the opportunities ar hand. 

The comment observation that many youth are deficient in this 
respec t is confirmed by the results of tests of their knowledge of the 
world of work and by data on their job search patterns. A. large 
portion of youth joblessness is due to the continual shifting of young 
people between sc hool and work and from job to job before they settle 
into a more permanent career. In principle, there is no reason why 
labor force entry or a change in jobs must be accompanied by an 
interv ening period of unemployment. Job searc h c an, and often does, 
take place while one is still in school or working for one s existing 
rmplow i. it need not be a lull-time ac li\ il\. 

Labor market transition problems appear to be an important 
reason for the higher unemployment rates of minority youth and for 
the deterioration in their relative position during me past decade. In 
particular, black youth are much less likely than whiteyouth toenter 
the labor force or change* jobs without experiencing a spell of 
unemployment " This partly reflects the differences in job search 
mechanisms used Most jobs are obtained by informal means, 
including referrals by friends and relatives, and minority youth tend 
\m>i to have access to "successful" networks of job contacts. The 
/challenge for public policy, then, is to develop alternative effective 
I mechanisms Three strategies for doing so are ( I ) developing more 
f programs to inc rease young people s general knowledge of the world 
of work and of alternative career options; (2) providing them with 
more specific information about job vacancies; and (3) placing 
gTeater emphasis on teaching them how to search for ancf obtain 
\ work. 

In all of these activities, special emphasis should be placed on 
helping female, handicapped, and minority youth to become aware 
of a wider range of occ u pal ions than the ones into which they have 
often been stereotyped Youth who have characteristics 'that 
previously consigned them to a narrow range of occupation^ will 
"FhrrnbrTR (1979). Overman (I97B). and Smith jpd Vanaki (1978) 
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need extra guidance on the most effective means of preparing for and 
finding jobs in the occupations from which they have been excluded. 

1. Increasing Young People's General Knowledge 
of lh» World of Work and of Different Career Options 

The first strategy for improving labor market transitions for youth is 
to provide more opportunities for them to learn about the world of 
work and of different careers while they are still young enough to 
prepare tkemselves for work. Many youth are simply not aware of the 
nature and content of adult work roles and the relationships Qf these 
roles to their, school and nonschool experiences. They are poorly 
informed about the range of occupations available, the requirements 
for entry into these occupations, their career paths, and their rates of 
pay. 15 As a result, their expectations are often unrealistic, their 
preparation inadequate, and their occupational choices narrowed. 
For those who graduate from high school and go on to college, there 
are still opportunities to learn. But for those who drop out of high 
school or who drift aimlessly through it, the lack of this knowledge 
can be a serious impediment. In particular, it increases the odds that 
they will use their time ineffectively while in school and that they will 
l&ck the qualifications for employment discussed in the preceding 

section. - + 

A number of techniques for providing this knowledge have been 
, used or proposed. Work experience while in school, vocational 
training, and career education can be used to make youth more savvy 
about the work world's requirements and hente more informed, 
motivated, and effective consumers of the education and training 
systems. 2 * 

Some of the projects that have used these techniques appear to have 
worked in the sense that the participants' general knowledge of the 
world of work and of career options was increased. This knowledge, 
in turn, can motivate the students to stay in school longer ^ndto 
improve their performance while in school. The end result can bejb 
make them more attractive to a wider range of potential employes. 

»Lack of knowledge about the world of work is especially serious among young 
blacks. Parries and Kohen (hi U.S. Department of Labor. Careef Thresholds) found, 
bwed on a sample of National Longitudinal Surveys respondents who were employed 
in 1071 who had less than 16 yearsof school, that 72 percent of the black female youth 
and 75 percent of the black males had low knowledge of world of work scores; this 
compares with only 49 percent of the young white females and 55 percent of the white 

males. c 
z*Somt of the programs that use these techniques are reviewed in Chapter k 
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Evaluations of the Career Intern Program (CIP) and the Vocational 
Exploration in the Private Sector (VEPS) program, for example, 
indicate that the participants did benefit along these lines. 27 
However, it is difficult to be surAjust what it was about these 
programs that really helped the participants. 

The arguments against pursuing (hisoption involve the difficulty 
of effectively increasing young people's knowledge of the world of 
work at an age early enough to make a difference without incurring 
substantial costs. Students may have little interest in career 
information until they are almost ready to enter or have already 
entered the labor market, at which time it may be too late. Their 
teachers may, in any event, be unfamiliar with the vJorldof work and 
may resist diverting students away from learning the basic skills that 
any employer will demand. 

*■* 

2. Providing Young People With More Specific 
Information About Job Vacancies in Their Own 
Local Labor Markets 

p*He a young person does enter the labor force, he or she may find 
thai there is a paucity of high-quality labor market information 
available either through school counsellors, newspaper help- wanted 
columns, or the Employment Service. The second option for 
improving labor market transitions is to increase theamount of such 
information Pursuit of this option might involve encouraging 
employers to use public labor market intermediaries, or providing 
additional funding tcj the Employment Service to prepare, print, and 
distribute specific occupational arid wage information. 

The underlying premise on which this option is based is that youth 
in general, and minority and economically-disadvantaged youth in 
particular, do not have available to them enough information— in 
quantity and quality— about existing jobs for which they qualify. 
Obtaining job information is time-consuming and difficult, 
particularly for inexperienced young workers and those without 
ac cess to good )nformafsources. Hence, what may look to them like a 

577 A irx-month follow-up on participants in the Career Intern Project and a control 
gToup found that there was virtually no difference in the percentage wijh jobs, but that 
many more of ihe participants were enrolled in college and technical schools (Richard 
A Gibboney Associates, 1977, discussed below (Chapter 6]). An IB-month follow-up of 
panic i pants in VEPS, compared with a confrol group, concluded that the program had 
a lasting positive effect on ihe-panicipartts' academic performance, probability of 
staying in school, and post -gradual iqn employment (Donald Sprrngel and E. Allan 
Tomcy, longitudinal Impact Assessment of the fV7i-i972 Vocational Exploration in 
the Prwate Sector Program. [Washington, D C: U.S. Department of Labor. 1974]). 
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job shortage may really be, in part, an information-about-jobs 
shortage. 

Success in increasing the number of job* to which young job 
seekers are exposed should increase their employment and possibly 
the quality of the jobs they find. However, unlike the impact of an 
actual increase in total jobs, much of the employment impact comes 
because those who benefit displace other youth or adults who would 
have obtained these jobs. Some net employment increase can occur if 
there is a reduction in the time it takes employers to filUheir vacancies 
or if better job matches reduce subsequenuemployee/urnover. 

This option, and the one to follow, can only work for job-ready 
youth in markets in wjjjch jobs are available. The purposes of these 
options are to help assure that— given that these supply and demand 
conditions are met-a match will occur and that individuals will not 
be shut out of the market or consigned to jobs below ^heir capabilities 
simply because they and dieir families are not plugged into the right 
informal networks. 
In particular, the potential impact on minority employment is 
~ quite large. For example, it is estimated that if black youth who enter 
or reenter the labor force had the same chance as white youth of 
having lined up a job beforehand, their employment rate would 
increase by about four percentage points." It is recognired that some 
of the differences in the two groups' success in entering the labor force 
ls associated with differences in their cmployabilii>ybiil the gap 
could certainly be narrowed if blacks had better contacts and more 
information about where to look. 

The critical unanswered question is whether ways can be found to 
overcome the understandable reluctance qf many employers to use 
impersonal, formal mechanisms for filling their vacancies, especially 
for their better jobs. "Informal" networks can be quite effective: they 
provide a considerable amount of information about the prospective 
employee and employer to one another and they provide a personal 
/bond for each that no formal intermediary can hope to match. 
' Furthermore, young job seekers often are not using the sources of 
information that are already available to them of are not using them 
| effectively. It does little good to provide them with the location of a 
I job opening, if when l/iey get there, they do not know how to fijl out 

! "Bated an employment transition probabilities derived from the Current f 
Population Survey. 1007-1977. and an estimation method described in Ronald 
Fhrenbers The Demographic Structure at Unemployment Rate* and I-abor Market 
Transition Probabilities, paper prepared for the National Commission lor 
M«in|imvrt PttlM >. ItIihi.ii> IWI 
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. the job application. This argues for first working on job-hunting 

skills, the next policy option to be considered. 

* * 

3. Teaching Young People How to 
* Search tor and Obtain a Job 

/ ' • 

/ The final strategy for improving labor market transitions is to put 
greater emphasis on teaching youth how to locate jobs (using existing 
spurces of information) and how-to apply and sell themselves to 
potential employers. These are skills that can b£ taught and that may 
Vjjave a lasting value since they can lie used on every new job' search. 
Courses, workshops or counselling sessions could be offered in 
school, through labor market intermediaries or as part of other labor 
market programs. 

A large number of job-search assistance programs (not limited to 
youth)" are now operating around the country and many appear to be 
successful in reducing the average search time of their participants. 29 
Usually these programs last from one to four week** during which 
r time the participants prepare resumes, develop "/clephone and 
personal interview skills, an^build their self-confidence. Often the 
activities include videotaped mock interviews, role-playing and peer 
group critic ism and support. In additif?) n :to ccuto&i} sense kinds of 
interview advice (e.g., prbpi^attire, neaj^s,* eye contact), 
participants are usually encouraged to* treat job search as a full-time 
job while unemployed and not to limit their search to jobs that are 
formally advertised. 

Although such short-term programs seem to be effective in 
reducing search time, it is not known whether the immediate 
employment impacts are followed by any lasting benefits. The skills 
that are taught may have some carry-over to one's subsequent 
productivity or ability io find jobs later, but these potential impacts 
have not been examined. 

Finally, it should be stressed that this option works only to the 
extent iljatpie youth are job ready. There- is a tradeoff that must be 
faced betvtfeen helping a person who ikmarginally employable to sell 
himself/herself better and helping thAperson to develop additional 
skills. The latter is more likely to have a lasting impact on the 
individual's ability to advance once a job is found. 

^Robert Wegmann, in an extensive review of these programs, concluded, that 
"Though relatively new. these efforts have demonstrated a high rate of success in 
helping individuals, many of whom have been unemployed for substantial periods of 
time, to obtain work within a period o{ weeks." (In "Job-Search Education." mimeo 
report to NI£, June 1979.) ^ 
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Chapter 6: Vocational, 
Career and Compensatory 

Education Prograjjafs— A 
^Review of the Experience. 

This chapter will review current knowledge about the role of selected 
education programs in improving the labor market experiences of 
youth. It is not presumed that improving employability should be the 
only, or even the dominant, concern of the educational system. But i 
review of programs which affect youth employability would surely be 
incomplete and unbalanced if it did not address the contribution 
made by the schools. * / 

This survey is divided into three parts: vocational education, career 
education and compensatory education. Each part contains a brief 
history of, and rationale for, federal involvement in the respective 
area as well as an assessment of selected intervention syategi^s. The 
review necessarily aggregates what is, in fact, a set of programs 
provided by a very disaggregated and diverse delivery system, the 
more than 16,000 school districts. At the end of the chapter, however, 
an attempt is made to draw some general conclusions. 

A. Vocational Education , 

1. The Federal Role 

A federal role i*r vocational education vyas first adopted in the Smith 
Hughes Act of 1917. However, the programs have essentially been, 
administered through state and local school systems and community 
colleges and have been funded mainly from state or local sources. Not ' 
until the Vocational Education Act of 1963 did vocational education 
begin to be targeted toward disadvantaged groups. Increased 
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targeting has brought both new responsibilities and new difficulties 
for the vocational education system. 

In 1977, there were approximately 16 million enrollees in 
Vocational education programs. Included in this number are both 
individuals enrolled in vocational education high schools and 
students in comprehensive schools who^take a single vocational 
education course (e.g., a course in home economics or shop). 
Somewhat over half of the enrollees were women; 23 percent, 
minorities: 12 percent, educationally disadvantaged; and 2 percent, 
handicapped. Approximately 60 percent of enrollments are in the 
high schools, 14 percent in post-secondary institutions (primarily 
junior colleges), and 26 percent are in adult continuing education. 

Approximately lOpercentof the $5 billion total funding came from 
the federal government (Table 6-1 ). There are several reasons why the 
amount of federal funding is small relative to state and local 
expenditures. Historically, the states have played a leadership role in 
vocational education. Moreover, it^can be argued that the gains from 
vocational education programs accrue largely to local employers and 



Table 6-1 , 

Federal Appropriations and State and Local Source Funds 
for Vocational Education (FY 1973-FY 1980) 



Fiscal 
Yaar 


Futon) AptnprUtiirc 
Vscattonil Etfucatlen Act ^ 
aHOftastaantfsd 

fin minimi) 


Stats and Lscal 

Educititn 
Satires Funds 3 
(In nlUlsna) 


Rtllasf 
Fadsral ta Stats 
and Lscal * 


FY 1980 


$675 


N/A 


N/A 


FY 1979 


$630 


N/A 


N/A 


FV3978 


$614 


N/A 


N/A 


FY 1977 b 


$572 \ 


•$4,963 


$1:$8.7 


FY 1976 


$558 " 


$4,170 


$1.$7.5 


FY 1975 „ 


$557 


$3,501 


$1 $6.3 


FY 1974 


$536 


$2,966 


$1:$5.5 


FY 1973 


$555 


$2,551 


$1:$4,6 



a State and local source fund levels werei)rovided by the Bureau ol Occupational and Adult Education ol the U S 

Office of Education \ : 

to FY 1977 data include the Federal appropriation and source funds for the transition quarter 

^URCE N °Mark a Wolfe. "The Vocational Education Act." background paper. Library of Conrjress. April 1979. CRS 12. 



communities. Federal involvement may appropriately be restricted to 
those areas where there is a national interest, such as in training the 
disadvantaged and achieving a more equitable distribution of income 
and employment opportunities. 

The 1976 vocational education amendments included new 
targeting provisions for the handicapped and disadvantaged, 
matching funds requirements and sex equity provisions. Career 
education, initially developed as a component of vocational 
education, now has federal support through separate legislation 
(Public Law 95-207, December 13, 1977, Career Education Incentive 
Act) rather than simply being funded through vocational education. 

2. Vocational Education and Employment: 
Expected Outcomes 

What is the economic rationale for vocational education in general 
and for targeting vocational education on disadvantaged youth? In 
the 1960's as part of the War on Poverty, vocational education was 
seen both as a way to promote economic growth through increasing 
product ivity , and as a way to move able-bodied persons out of poverty. 
It was hoped that acquisition of skills would increase the productivity 
of an individual, thus raising his/her wages. Increased skills would 
also increase an individual's range of job opportunities and 
regularity of employment. Targeting vocational education toward 
the disadvantaged would result in increased opportunity and access 
to jobs, thus reducing inequality in earnings. 

Ideally the system would function so that not 'only would 
inequality ^be reduced but the output ofthe nation as a whole would 
rise. Labor economists would project the skills demanded and 
suppj|£di>y the economy. Vocational programs would be devised so 
a^to head off projected shortfalls in particular skill areas. At the same 
time the disadvantaged would be assisted in acquiring skills for 
which there would be great demand. The end result would be an 
upgrading of the skills of particular workers and a more productive 
economy overall. 1 

We now know that there are large flaws in this mj&el which led us 
to expect too much from vocational education. . First, it is 
questionable whether the government has powers of projection not 
possessed by the private sector. Second, the labor market does not 

'Lester C« Thurqw, "Vocational Education as a Strategy for Eliminating Poverty." 
The Planning Papers for the Vocational Education Study (Washington. D.C.: 
National Institute of Education. April 1979). p. 323. 
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always function as envisioned by the vocational education model. 1 
According to this model, people acquire a certain set of skills and then 
sell themselves in the market 10 do a particular type of work. In fact, 
most job-specific skills are not obtained through formal education or 
training. Instead, firms hire and train workers. Access to good jobs 
occurs through job ladders. Getting a good job may depend more on 
convincing an employer of one's potential for learning than on 
arriving already trained. 

To the extent that vocational education does improve youth 
cmployability , it may do so either because it imparts saleable skills to 
participants thus giving them access to particular labor markets or 
because it has a comparative advantage over other curricula (general, 
college prep) in encouraging certain young people to stay in school 
ahd acquire basic skills plus a high school degree. Either of these 
effects should show up in increased employability for youtji who 
participate in vocational education programs, after adjusting for 
other differences such as scholastic aptitude and socioeconomic 
status. In the next section, we review the evidence on the labor market 
effects of vocational education, and in the following section, its effects 
on school completion are examined, • 

3. Review of the Evaluations: Labor Market 
Effects of Vocational Education Curriculum 

The evaluktion literature in vocational education is fraught with 
methodological difficulties. 5 Hertce, conclusions always await better 

, — — V 

TOnd., p. 325. , f 

These include (a) inadequate and inaccurate daia. (b) numerous ease studies from 
which it is difficult or impossible 10 generalise about the pro|^am^s a whole, and (< ) 
inadequate control! which result in biased estimates. 

A major problem encountered by evaluators is what to use as a measure of yocauona 
education This is important for two reasons. First, very specific studies of individua 
programs are limited in value because they cannot tell us what to expect from ai typical 
bromm Hence, a measure of vocational education is needed which can be used across 
somewhat different kinds of programs and geographic locations. Second, the measure 
should not lump together both the full-time student at a vocational education school 
and the person who takes a single home economics or shop course. In several 
longitudinal studies this twin difficulty has been approached by distinguishingamong 
various high school curricula (vocational, general academic), and then categorizing 
students in the sample by these curricula. Conceptually this categorization makes 
sense There are. of course, empirical problems with specifying exactly which category 
best typifies each student's curriculum. It has been found that curriculum classification 
varies depending on such factors as (a) whether students or admimsttators are asked 
about curricula and (b) how the different auricula are described by the interviewers 
or interview questionnaires. .. .. i^,: 

Another difficulty in interpreting the results of various studies is the selecuon bias 
which may be embedded in curriculum choice. While the studies attempt to correct for 
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evidence. This review will rely heavily on the most recent and 
extensive study, Vocational Education and Training: Impact on 
Youth, by Grasso and Shea, on several surveys of the literature, and on 
a Symposium on Education and Youth Unemployment sponsored 
partly for this review by the National Commission for Employment 
Policy and the National Institute of Education. 4 

What we know is not encouraging, at least for young rhen. In a 
survey of the literature through 1974, concerning the effects of 
vocational education on improving the labor market experiences of 
young people, Levin reports: The evidence suggests that if such 
gains are associated with vocational education, they are marginal at 
best." 5 

In a recent synthesis of evaluation findings on cooperative 
programs (those which provide work experience as well as classroom 
training), the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
reports: 

The evaluations of co-op programs have been quite comprehen- 
sive and varied. It appears that cooperative programs are 
successful in teaching students entry level job' skills and in 
helping students quickly find employment in their area of 
training. Over time the initial employment advantage for co-op 
students seems to equalize to the level of students without co-op 
training. For example, two years after completion of training, 
no significant differences between co-opand non co-op students 
were found in earnings, employment stability, long-term 
employment status, or job satisfaction. 6 

such differences as scholastic aptitude and socioeconomic status between, for example, 
vocational and general students, there may be motivational or other differences 
between them which have-not been captured. In short, there may be systematic 
differences between the students who make different curriculum choices, and it may be 
these differences rather than the curriculum itself which causes them to have different 
degrees of success in the labor market. 

♦For a list of the participants, papers and a summary of the proceedings, see John 
Brandl, ' Report on a Symposium on Education and Youth Unemployment," October 
1979, available from the Commission. The Symposium was held September 6-7, 1979, 
in Reston, Virginia. 

*Henry l.evin, "A Decade of Policy Developments in Improving Education and 
Training for Low-Income Populations, V in A Decade of Federal Antipoverty 
Programs, Robert Haveman. ed. (New York: Academic Press, 1977), p. 174. This was 
also the conclusion of the Symposium on Education and Youth Unemployment. 
"Most current vocational education fails to improve the employment history of young 
people " John Brandl (1979), p. 3. 

•Michael R Crowe and Kay A. Adams, The Current Status of Assessing Experiential 
Education in Programs (Columbus: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, March 1979). 
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Summarizing research based on the-faur major national 
longitudinal surveys of youth conducted during the last twenty years, 
Grasso and Shea report: / 

Research on the relationship betweei/curriculum and labor 
market and other post-school outcomes may be conceived as 
constituting the major evidence on the effectiveness of 
vocational education programs. A large body of work has been 
completed since the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. However, it does not provide compelling evidence 
supporting the alleged labor market benefits of high school- 
level vocational education. 7 
Reporting on the specific findings of their own empirical study, 
Grasso and Shea conclude: 

We failed to find convincing evidence of an alleged labor market 
advantage of vocational education for young men. ...Differences 
were either inconsistent or were not statistically significant on 
virtually every criterion measure: unemployment, occupation, 
hourly rate of pay, annual earnings, and so on. 1 
The Grasso and Shea study is especially provocative because, 
unlike most earlier studies, it produces results for both men and 
women. Female students in the vocational education curriculum 
were more likely to finish high school, have higher hourly wages and 
higher annual earnings than their counterparts from general 
programs. For certain women, vocational education also reduced the 
probability of unemployment. These results were particularly related 
to the acquisition of typing and other clerical skills. These are skills 
for which demand is projected to expand and which can be 
successfully taught outside the workplace. A troublesome implica- 
tion, however, is that channeling women into clerical training 
perpetuates occupational segregation wjiich has held down earnings 
for women. 

4. Review o! the Evaluations: Dropout Prevention 

One rationale for vocational education is that the experiential mode 
of learning, as contrasted with the abstract mode of learning, may be 

Mohn I (Tuvxi .nwi Jnhn K SIkm. Hfrus ol VimjmcnuI Mm.UM.n I'm^Lim* 
Research Findings and Issues." The Planning Papers for Vocational Education Study 
(Washington, D C National Institute of Education. April 1979), p 159. 

•John T Grasso and John R Shea. Vocational Education and Training: impact on 

Vou//i iHrikHo I \u- ( .«mtt'i»i«' Kmnii.ihnli. IWl. |> I r >*> 



more successful for certain students. 9 Hence, vocational education 
students may not only learn specific skills, but also be encouraged to 
stay in high *c hool longer and along the way acquire the basic literacy ( 
and occupational skills that are so essential for success in the worldfof^-^ 
work. In the absence of the option of vocational educatiorYvJp is 
aigurd. thrsr Minimis would hr unable to irspoiitl to ollin 
educational programs and would drop out of school entirely. 

Let us look at evidence concerning whether students iti vocational 
education programs are more likely to finish high school than 
m students in other curricula. We will consider first the dropout rate for 
students in ihe vocational education curriculum compared with that 
of Minimis in oih^i c mi u tiki, .mil then spt< if it diopout picvmtioii 
piogiams miclc-i vocational rtlikation 

Grasso and Shea find the evidence somewhat conflicting on the 
curriculum/dropout effect. Cross-section data show thai, controlling 
for differences in scholastic aptitude, socioeconomic status, and other 
factors, ihe vocational education curriculum has a positive effect on 
staying in high school for both men and women. In contrast, based on 
longitudinal data, Grasso and Shea find that male vocational 
education Minimis air not moic likely to finish high~<& hool than 
general curriculum students. 10 For females, ihe findings are 
consistent: both cross-sectional and longitudinal data show chat 
vocational education students are more likely to finish high school. 

Turning to specific dropout prevention programs funded under 
vocational education, we find that ihe experierfre has not been 
markedly different than ihe experience under other dropout 
prevention programs." First the "dropout prevention" basically has 
taken the form of providing jobs which are not systematically related 
to. the in-school program. Concerning these programs, it has been 
irpoiinl that It was appaiml that fai loo man\ students in the 
dropout prevention programs were placed in rather boring deadend 
jobs which didn't challenge their capabilities, gave them no real 

*lt is sometimes argued chat targeting vocational education on the disadvantaged 
presumes that they have a comparative advantage m experiential learning and will lead 
to premature occupational tracing However, given that income redistribution is a 
national goal, targeting vocational education funds toward the disadvantaged can help 
to at hieve this goal if vo< ational edu< ation is effective,for any group and if care is taken 
not to limit aspirations and opportunities in the process. 

t0 Cro*s*e<tional (snapshot) studies look at the experience of various groups at a 
point in urne longitudinal (moving picture) studies look at the experience of 
individuals over time 

"Dropout prevention under employment and training programs will be discussed in 
Chapter 7 * 




appreciation for ihe world of work and failed to allow them to explore 
career interests on their own. M 11 

Cost-benefit studies of programs to prevent high school dropping 
out are not encouraging. Clearly, persons who finish high school 
have a more favorable labor market experience, both in terms of 
employment and earnings, than those who do not- This does not 
allow un to say, however, that if only more persons completed high 
school the unemployment rate would fall. Education may simply be 
highly correlated with other variables that are the fundamental 
determinants of employability. "The majority of functionally 
illiterate students are dropping out of high school before they 
graduate. .Some of these students show little if any improvement 
between the age of 12 and the time they drop out of school." 1 * Hence, 
the efficacy of simply keeping people in school is questionable if u is 
not combined with more effective teaching and learning. 

While the policies of the sixties, including some of those under 
vocational education, appear to have increased the percentage of 
people completing high school, there is little evidence of any 
improvement in the unemployment rate of youth. While promoting 
the completion of high school might reduce youth unemployment, it 
will have to do so by actually improving their competencies as 
contrasted with simply providing more of them with a credential. 
The problem is akin to grade inflation. When evervone has high 
grade*. |H>si- secondary sc hools and employers musi use some oiher 
device for rationing their scarce seals. If every applicant has a high 
school degree, the credential may be cheapened and employers will 
turn to other screening devices. This indicates that reducing the high 
school dropout rate, in a way that is not simply a retention vat and 
that does not cheapen the credential, requires improving the 
education system back through the earlier grades. We will return to 
this theme in our discussion of compensatory education programs. 

Given the sometimes unrealistic demands made on vocational 
education, it may not be surprising that vocational education has 
scored poorly in terms of improving the employability of youth." 
The research findings jusi reviewed on vocational education are not 

" "Steven M. Frankel. Executive Summary: An Assessment of School Supervised Work 
Education Programs (Santa Monica. California: Systems Development Corporation, 
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completely conclusive, but statistical evidence from a variety of 
sources is accumulating that young, men who have participated hi 
vocational programs have no more success in the labor market than 
those who have not, after adjusting for other differences between the 
two groups. (We await, of course, the final report of the extensive 
evaluation being conducted by the National Institute of Education 
due in 1981, but preliminary indications do not contradict the 
preceding statement. ) Several studies suggest that the main advantage 
vocational education graduates have over nonvocational graduates is ' 
much better job placement. However, this initial advantage appears 
to dissipate over time. 

Finally, none of the above comments is meant to imply that there 
are not some excellent programs which have benefited some 
individual students in some localities; nor are they meant to imply 
that vocational education cannot be improved. 

Promising areas in vocational education appear to be where: (1) 
there is emphasis on combining classroom learning with a work- 
related component; (2) ther<*ts concentration on those occupations 
which are best learned in the classroom setting; (3) there is an effort to 
link training to known labor market opportunities; and (4) there is 
emphasis on a sustained, integrated approach to youth employ ability 
combining the piovtsion of basic skills, job skills, job-seeking skills 
and placement. 



B. Career Education 

Career education/ like many government programs, has diverse 
sources of funding. Prior to Congressional action in 1974, which 
explicitly appropriated funds for career education, the U.S. Office of 
rclucation had alreach begun to assist local s< hool districts in setting 
up career education demonstration programs. Some of these funds 
were provided under the Vocational Education Act. Hence, career 
education is seen as both offspring and sibling of vocational 
education. 

Because a wide variety of programs function under its rubric, career 
education is difficult to define succinctly. The beginning of the career 
education movement is usually associated with a speech given by 
Sidney Marland. then-U.S. Commissioner of Education, in January 
1971. 

At the elementary and junior high levels, career education 
generally refers to an emphasis by teachers on work values and the 
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• career relevance of academic laming. At the high school level, it 
becomes a more ov<*rt interface between school and work. In its most 
developed form, it is an extensive plan for organizing the student's 
entire high school education around a series of short-term 
assignments to a variety of work settings. 

The federal commitment to career education has been to provide 
seed money as an impetus for state and local school districts 16 initiate 
programs. The current le^latkpH^blic Law 95-207, Career 
Education Incentive Act) provides $100 million of federal funds for 
fiscal year 1980, falling to $25 million for fiscal year I98S. 
A / At least two very persuasive studies suggest that career education^ 
V !/ cannot "be expected to affect youth employment in any major way." 15 
^ McCowan-Cohen explore the assumptions on which the career 

* education movement was founded. Disenchantment with the efficacy 
of the school system in the sixties led to emphasis on experiential 
learning. It was hoped that "real authentic experience" with the 
world of work would stimulate students dulled by compulsory 
classrooms. Ironically, while some reformers were trying to enliven 
the work placfe by making it more humane (and more^ike school), 
others were trying to enliven the schools by making them more like 
work. A major problem for career education has been that programs 
established to provide experiential learning have, for financial or 
other reasons, becorfie programs that instead make work a formal 
subject of school study. "Somehow, experiencing work on the job has 
been turned into learning about it in the classroom." 1 * 

There are two programs within career education which illustrate 
both the potential of, and some of the problems with, career 
education. These are EBCE— Experience Based Career Education 
(now also known as CBCE— Community Based Career Education) 
and the Career Intern Program. 

1. Experience Based Career Education 

EBCE was originally a set of four pilot programs financed through 
the National Institute of Education. 17 Currently, over 100 schools are 

"Sue E Berryman. "Youth Unemployment and Career Education: Reasonable 
Expectations/* Public Policy ', Vol 26. No I (Winter 1978). p. 29 The other study 
referred to is Eleanor McCowan and David Cohen. "Career Education—Reforming 
School Through Work." Public Interest, Vol. 46, No. 4 (Winter 1977). 

"McCowan and Cohen (1977). p. 34 

,T NIE has published a volume describing the four pilot programs. See Keith 
Coldhammer et al., Experience Based Career Education: A Description of Four Pilot 
Programs tittatited Through the National fmtiiute of bdwatum. ttnal Report 
(Washington. D.C: National Institute of Education. January 15. 1975). 
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implementing the EBCE model. EBCE stresses involvement with the 
community and local businesses. It also stresses the importance of 
learning about many careers before making a choice, as contrasted 
with vocational education programs which provide training for 
specific skills. 18 

EBCE students seem to drop out of school at a lower rate than 
control students. Beyond this effect, however, it is difficult to evaluate 
the employability effects of EBCE because most of the data collected 
thus fai ,ii r based on testimonials h> students and then patents." 
I hese testimonials have geneialK Imvii cjuite" (avoiable. 

EBCE has limited demonstrated effectiveness in helping 
disadvantaged youngsters. 'Clearly, it thus far has not— and perhaps 
cannot-*reach those facing the most severe problems and barriers to 
employment. Its enrollees have been primarily middJe-class students 
looking for an alternative to classroom boredom; they were not the 
disadvantaged." 20 It has also been suggested that EBCE may be 
valuable for the relatively few who have undergone it, but that it is not 
likely to attract enough employers to extend to a large proportion of 
students. 21 ~ 

2. The Career Intern Program 

The Career Intern ProgTam(CIP) is of particular interest because it is 
explicitly targeted on dropouts and potential dropouts and because it 
was well designed for evaluation purposes. The original pilot 
program was housed in Philadelphia and served about 250 persons, 
mainly black students. It grew out of an already successful self-help 
program for blacks and other minorities, Dr. Leon Sullivan's 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America. 

The CIP is similar to EBCE; combining both experiential and 
classroom learning. It emphasizes counselling and career planning 
and is well supervised, with a ratio of one adult to every I f) students. 

'•A short description of EBCK as embodied in the four pilot programs can be found 
in KoimM B BuikiMin. I he linp.it i <>( r IK > — \n tt.ihi.inn s \ nu point. Illinois 
Career Education Journal. No 3 (Spring 1976). 

,9 (.rowe and Adams (1979), p *5 / 

t0 Garth Man gum and John Walsh. Employment and Training Programs for Youth: 
What Works Best for Whom? (Washington. D C: National Council on Employment 
Pobcy. May 1978). p. 100. 

>*Beatrice C;. Reubens. Bridges to Work: International Comparison of Transitional 
^-^Cen'icei (Washington. D C. V S. Department of Labor. July 1977). 
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A>comprehewsive evaluation of ihc Philadelphia QP program was 
conducted from January 1974 through February 1976." The sample 
was designed to study three cohorts of students including an 
experimental and a control group for each cohort The most 
pertinent findings can be summariied as follows: there were 
negligible difference* in the employment records of the intern* and 
the controls. About one-third of the interns and ofte-third of the 
controls were employed six months or more after graduation. 
However, the interns were much more likely to stay in school. Almost 
SO percent of the men and 50 percent of the women had gone on for' 
additional education beyond high school. 

Intensive staff effort directed at keeping attendance high was 
apparently quite successful. Only about SS percent of the interns 
dropped 6ut of school compared to 85 percent of the controls* 

While this model has shown sufficient promise to be tried in other 
locations undef the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act, there are two reasons to proceed with caution. First, we cannot 
yet be confident that the program has any long-term effect on 
employability. Second, we cannot yet be confident that an innovative 
program run by its dedicated and enthusiastic designers can be 
replicated under ordinary administration. 

C. Compensatory Education 

A major barrier to the employability of minority and poor youth is 
their educational disadvantage. For example, black youth make up 14 
percent of the total population in grades 1-6, but they account for 28 
percent of the educationally disadvantaged. Hispanic children in 
grades 1-6 are about 6 percent of the equivalent population but II 
percent of the educationally disadvantaged. 25 

In general, there is a strong correlation between being 
economically disadvantaged (based on parents' income) and 
r educationally disadvantaged (based on measures of achievement). 

^Richard A (.ibbonry A*vxiatc% Tfur Career Intern Program Fmai Heptnt, Volume 
I: An Experiment in Career Education and Volume 11: Technical Appendices (Blue 
Bell, Pennsylvania: Richard A. Cibbonev Associates, 1977). 

°Vincent J Breglio et al., Students' Economic mdEducmtionmlSteius cndSeteciion 
for Compensatory Education, Technical Report « from the Study of the Sustaining 
Effects of Compensatory Education on Basic Skills (Santa An* Dedma Research, 
January I97S). p. 92. There is some controversy over what is the correct definition of 
educational disadvantage but bv virtually any definition, black* and Hispanic* are 
disproportionately in this category The definition to which the percentages in the text 
refer is one or more years below grade level. J 
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High school dropouts, who arc also disproportionately black and* 
IlispaiiK. fate a sigmfit and) higher piohabiluy of becoming 
unemployed than do high s< hool graduates. Finally, educational 
problems appeal to he disproportionately anHnban problem, (lines 
ovei 2(M).0(M) contain 15 percent of the't hildren liY^ades 1-6. bin 25 
percent of the educ ationally -disadvantaged^ hildren J 1 

I o examine the potential of the st hools to < lose the basic skills gap 
Ik* l ween disadvantaged add other youth, it is necessary to examine 
briefly the nature of «he public sthtxd system in the Tuned States. 
1 his system is deeply rooted in the tradition (hat educational" 
decisions, especially those involving curriculum and resource 
allocation should be made adhe local level. The existence' of 16.000. 
largely autonornous.political until the school districts, reflects the 
strength of this trad it con Before I967>. federal involvement in 
elementary and secondary education was confined to vocational 
education (reviewed earlier) and a few very specific programs. 24 

I he passage of the Flernentary and Secondary Education Act of 
l%5> launched a new era )n federal government involvement in 
education I his act was a primary component of the "War on 
Poverty" and Us major title. I itle I. provided substantial funds to 
school districts for compensatory education purposes, that is. to 
redress the educational gaps highlighted at the ^K'ginning of this 
section Nevertheless it should be remembered that federal funds, 
including those that corne out of revenue sharing, remain a relatively 
small proportion (less than 10 percent) of total expenditures on 
elementary and secondary education. 

Sine e I9b r >. other programs have r>een added to provide assistance to 
disadvantaged piesc boo lei s'( Head Start), to Indian children, to jhe 
handicapped, and to children for whom English is a second 
language Additional federal acd goes to provide emergency schcx)l 
aid for desegregation, to assist libraries, to support curriculum 
development, to pursue and disseminate research, and to (rain 
teachers All of this legislation has resulted m at least 75 separate 
^gfficral programs affecting elementary and secondary education 
directly or indirectly. In this sec (ion we foe us solely on compensatory 
ethic at ion programs and (heir likely effects on the distribution of 
labor rnarket opportunities In terms of specific programs, the 

"Breglio « al (1978). p 92 

sv Thew included payments Co ichool districts affected by other federal program* 
(primarily Imparl Aid for children whose parents live o? work on federal property); aid 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and assistance for che instruction of critical 
subjects under the National Defense Education Act of 1938, 
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empirical studies which we will be discussing are primarily those 
which \ evaluate programs under Title I of the Elementary and 

• Secondary Education Act of 1965. We will focus on trieseprogram&as 
synonymous with 'compensatory education" because (1) they 
account for the bulk of expenditures on compensatory education, 26 
.and (2^ because they have been the topics of the most^xtensive 
evaluations. * 

1. Title I: Description 

Title I was established to provide financial assistance to helpmeet the 
special educational needs of disadvantaged children, and is the largest 
education program in the federal budget. Approximately 6 million 
children* in over 14,000 schools were served by Title I programs in 
1976-77, at an averaie per pupil cost of about $450. Although the 
legislation does not rlstrict funding to the elementary level, most of 
the students served'are in the first through sixth grades. 

Title J is set up so that funds are aHocated to school districts on the 
basis of concentrations of economically-disadvantaged (low-income) 
students. Schools then select educauonally-disadvantaged (low- 
- achieving) students for participation in compensatory education 
programs. As a result of this dual basis for determination of "disad- 
vantaged," about 40 percent of elementary students from poverty 
v " backgrounds and 47 percent of elementary -students who are one or 
more years below grade level in achievement receive compensatory 
assistance. 27 ' N 

<» 

2. Education and Employment: 
Theory and Evidence 

There are at least three questions of importance in understanding the 
relationship between education and the success of )Wh in the labor\ 
market. First, to what extent will acquisition of cognitive skills and; 

"Title I ($2.3 billion) accounted for 59 percent of the $5.9 billion appropriated for 
specified types of students under federal elementary-secondary education programs for 

fl4 ^llc«? 7 figures are taken from a study specifically designed and commissioned by the 
Office of Education ,to respond to a Congressional mandate to provide such 

* information. About one-third of each group received Title I funded assistance, while 
other students received non- Title I compensatory assistance (Brefiho el al., pp. Iband 
,29) These figures' diverge significantly from those indicatd in an earlier study which 
was not designed specifically to provide such estimates, In this itudy it was reported 
that about one-halTof elementary students from poverty backgrounds receive 
compensatory assistance in reading while two-thirds of educadonally-disadvsfntaged 
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additional years of education increase employability? Second, to what 
extent are school variables critical in imparting cognitive skills to 
children? Third, to what extent can the schools be used to narrow the 
gap in cognitive skills between disadvantaged and othewouth? We 
will consider evidence on question (1) briefly beforefexamining 
questions (2)Hnd (3). 

* We have seen eaVlier that dropout prevention programs, which do 
* not change the basic services delivered by the schools, may provide 
credentials which increase the access of certain individuals to jobs. 
But they are unlikely to increase the number of jobs or the productive 
capacity oh the economy as a whole. In contrast, increases in 
educatior4|lpbmpetence could hav^uch salutary effects. And, in fact, 
attempts to improve cognitive skills at the preschool, elementary and 
secondary levels permeated most of the antipoverty strategies of the 
sixties. 28 It was thought that increasing education would increase 
productivity and, hence, earnings for rich and poor alike; and it was 
hoped that compensatory education targeted on the disadvantaged 
would reduce the inequality of earnings. We will see that optimism" 
about these programs was soon tempered by a series of rather negative 
evaluations of their performance. 

While it is- hoped that increasing educational competence will 
eventually lead to a reduction in youth unemployment, the 
connections between education and employment are not well 
understood and continue to be a topic of unresolved controversy, as 
reported in Chapter 2. Educational attainment (years of schooling) 
appears to 'be rrtore highly correlated with earnings and employment 
than does educational achievement (test scores). In any case, even if\ 
achievement is not directly related to labor market prospects, it does 
seem to lead to higher attainment which appears tc) have a more 
. certain relation to later employment. 

At a theoretical level, the controversy centers on whether education 
increases people's productivity or provides them with a crederuial 
which employers use as a screening device. 29 So far, it ha^Heen 
impossible to separative two effects empirically, althougrrthe 
distinction is clearly important for policy purposes. An individual 

students receive such assistance. See George Mayeske, Technical Summary: A Study of 
Compensatory Reading Programs (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 1976), pp. 12-13. 
"Levin, in Haveman (1977). p. 159. 

"Those familiar with the economics of education will know that we are barely 
scratching the surface of a large body of material and varying viewpoints on the role of 
education and training in reducing poverty and on the performance of various 
programs. 



youth may be well-advised to finish high school to improve his/her 
employability . However, what may be true for ah individual does not 
tell us what would happen if we increased the average years of 
schooling for the entire youth cohort, particularly if the effect is 
mainly due to credentialing. 

3. Compensatory Education and 
Cognitive Skills: Round One 

Leaving aside the unresolved question of the ways in which 
schooling increases employability, we turn to questions (2) and (3) 
about the effectiveness of the education system in teaching cognitive 
skills and in reducing inequalities in the educational performance of 
varioiwgroups. 

The tirst major study of relevance here was the widely publicized 
"Coleman Report/ 30 This was a massive study of { 1 ) the educational 
resources available to different racial groups irt different parts of the 
country, and (2) the relationship between measurable student and 
school variables on the one hand and student performance on 
standardized tests on the other. The findings were (1) that the 
disparities in the availability of school resources were smaller than 
anticipated and that (2) measured school characteristics had a 
surprisingly weak relationship to student cognitive achievements. 

Another widely publicized study, Inequality* 1 by Christopher 
Jencks, seemed to confirm many of the findings of the Coleman 
Report. Family background, socioeconomic characteristics of peers 
and pure li*:k (defined rjy Jencks as unexplained variance in 
earnings) seemed to be more important determinants of differences in 
earnings than measured cognitive skills. 

One of the more disturbing aspects of the Coleman and Jencks 
reports was the finding that not only did certain students start at a 
disadvantage, they fell further behind the longer they stayed in 
school. This was a cause for considerable pessimism about using the 
school system to reduce inequality. On the other hand, it was an 
argument for using federal government funds to try to deal with the 
problem. 

Roughly sandwiched chronologically between the Coleman (1966) 
and Jencks ( 1972) reports were a series of program evaluations of Title 

"James S. Coleman. Equmlity of Educmiiontl Opportunity (Wellington, D C: US, 
Government Printing Office, 1966). -j. a 

"Chriitopher Jencks. Inequality: A Reassessment Of the Effect of Hmtly mnd 
Schooling in America (New York: Basic Books, 1972). 
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1. Surveying both government and nongovernment evaluations of 
compensatory education, Levin concluded that "There is not much 
reason for optimism in using schools to close the cognitive gap 
between disadvantaged and advantaged crhildren. ""Similarly, Aaron 
summarizes, "The evaluations almost universally reported negligible 
effects or improvements that faded away after the treatment was 
stopped." 33 

The responses to these early negative evaluations were of two kinds. 
First, there were serious critiques of the methodologies employed in 
most of the early studies. 34 Second, in response to the critiques and 
based on s,ome new information, there is now a much more positive 
set of evaluations concerning the effects of compensatory education. 

4. Compensatory Education and 
Cognitive Skills: Round Two 

The disarray on the evaluation front understandably left lawmakers 
in a quandary concerning how to proceed with funding of 
compensatory education. Hence, Congress included in the i974 
amendments to Title I mandates for several new studies. One of these 
mandates directed the National Institute of Education (NIE) to 
conduct a comprehensive study of compensatory education in time 
for the next Title I reauthorization in 1978. Another mandate directed 
the Office of Education to conduct or monitor several studies of 
compensatory education, including a longitudinal survey of the 
effects of Title I. The NIE study is now complete and will be 
summarized below. The various Office of Education (OE) studies are 
partially complete, and we will report on the results to date. 

In its preliminary reports, the NIE specified three evaluation 
issues. Briefly, they were: 

(1) Were federal funds allocated to states on the basis of numbers 
of low-income students? 

(2) Did school districts provide special services for low- 
achieving students? 

(3) Did cognitiveskills of low-achieving students improve? 

"Levin, in Haveman (1977), p. 194. 

"Henry J. Aaron, Politics *nd the Professors (Waihington, D.C: The Brookings 
Institution, 1978), p. 84. s 

"The Rand Corporation prepared a report for the President's Commission on 
School Finance which documents the procedural errors that plagued the early studies 
(and unfortunately remain in some of the later studies). Two major errors were (a) the 
use of cross-sectional data to make longitudinal inferences and (b) the failure to assign 
treatment and control children on a random basis. For detailed information see Harvey 
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Congress was quite concerned yhh the question of who was 
receiving Title I funds. Considerable resources in both the NIE and 
OE studies went into answering this question. If services are not 
received by disadvantaged students, then the question of whether 
Title I funds improve the cognitive skills of disadvantaged students is 
hardly meaningful. 

Fortunately, both the NIE and OE studies show that school 
districts receiving larger allocations of Title I funds have larger 
numbers of poor children and that per-pupil expenditures on low - 
achieving students are greater than on other students. For example, 
the NIE s|udy found that in the lowest-income districts Title I aid per 
pipil is more than five times as large as Title I aid in the highest 
income districts. Thus, targeting seems to be effective as far as the 
distribution of funds is concerned. There remains the question of 
exactly how funds should be targeted. If we wish to assure that low- 
income students who are also low -achievers receive highest priority, 
then this should receive explicit recognition at the local level as well 
as at the federal level. 

In addition to the finding that Title I funds are being channeled 
toward the disadvantaged, recent evidence also suggests that Title I 
programs improve the cognitive skills of disadvantaged children. 
The evidence comes from state and local sources as well as from the 
major national NIE- and OE-funded studies already mentioned. 

Locat Title I program evaluations have shown an increasing 
incidence of projects in which the achievement gap between 
compensatory and other students has been narrowed by one-third or 
more. Annual reports from the states in recent years tend to show that 
participating students achieve at a rate that equals or surpasses that of 
the average student. 

The national surveys have produced results which Support the state 
and local findings. Contracted by the Office of Education and based 
on a nationally representative sample of public elementary schools in 
1972-73, the Educational Testing Service and RMC Research 
Corporation conducted the first comprehensive study of reading 
V programs funded under Title I » This study found that 
compensatory students did not fall further behind their more 
advantaged peers between the fall and the spring of the school year 

Avcrch et at., How Effective is Schooling? A Critic*} Review of Research Findings 
1 (Santa Monica: Rand Corporation. 1972). 
"George Mayake (1976). 
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and may even have closed the gap somewhat. 56 Compensatory 
students also acquired more self-esteem as readers. This latter result 
contrasts with the pre-Title I Coleman Report findings that 
disadvantaged students developed an increasing sensfc of fatalism 
about affecting their life chances through education. 

Unlike the ETS/RMC study, the NIE study did not attempt to draw 
a general or random sample survey of projects Under Title I. Instead, 
particular programs were selected which were anticipated to have 
positive results, and which had selected program characteristics with 
respect to instructional setting, time spent in instruction and content 
of instruction. Overall, the results showed significant achievement 
gains for disadvantaged children. 37 

In conclusion, the recent evidence is encouraging. 58 There are still, 
of course, more and less successful programs, but it appears that the 
variance is now around a positive record for the program as a whole. 

While it appears that the performance of the average Title I 
program is improving, it is still very difficult to explain precisely why 
certain schools succeed in educating the disadvantaged while others 
do not. National evaluations are essential for telling us how Title I is 
doing overall, but they may not tell us what makes particular schools 
successful. Recent research on educational effects has tried to answer 
this question by conducting more intensive case studies. 59 So far the 
findings are quite diverse, and the art of replicating successful 
programs remains problematic. 

At a recent conference cosponsored by the National Commission 
for Employment Policy, one participant listed the following as 
characteristics of successful programs: ( I ) teachers establish 

"The positive finding! arc tempered by the possibility that positive gains during the 
school year arc largely lost over the summer. Compensatory students may experience 
greater summer skill attrition than do their non-disadvantaged peers. These effects 
could reduce or remove any long-run impact of compensatory education. The studies 
to date do not adequately measure such skill attrition and may oven (ate it. The reason 
is that the most educationally needy are served and they arc not necessarily the same 
students each year. Hence, a student who progresses sufficiently is no longer a 
compensatory student. The Department of Education is currently in the process of 
conducting a "Sustaining Effects Study" which should give us more information 
about the impacteof compensatory education on an individual as he/she progresses 
through school. 

"Joy Frechiling, The t.ffrds of Servues on Student Development <Wa*hinKion. 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Institute of 
Education, September SO, 1977). 

"Similar positive findings are reported in Sol H. Pelavin and Thomas C. Thomas, 
Patterns m ESEA Title I Reading Achievement, Research Report EPRC 4597-12 
(Stanford: Stanford Research Institute, 1976). , 

"One of the better-known studies is Anita Summers and BarbaiaJL. Wolfe, "Do 
Schools Make a Difference?" American Economic Review, Vol. 67 Cwptember 1977). 
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objectives; (2) teachers expect their students to achieve; (3) a 
businesslike approach typifies both teachers and administrators; (4) a 
wide repertoire of leaching techniques is employed; (5) where para- 
professionals are used, they act like teachers; (6) parents participate 
actively; and (7) peer tutoring occurs. 40 y 

What are the implications of the Title I experience for youth 
employment? Should compensatory education programs be extended 
into the secondary schools? It has been widely publicized that 
achievement test stores for high school and junior high school 
students rose through the mid-sixties and have been declining ever 
since. Studies have shown that these declines cannot be attributed 
primarily to either: (a) changes in the tests and the way they are scored 
or (b) changes in the composition of groups taking the tests. 41 

Explaining what has caused the decline in test scores remains a 
topic of research and concern. Surely part of the explanation is rather 
straightforward. We changed school curricula to include more 
aesthetic and expressive activities, without increasing the total 
amount of time students spend in school. Necessarily the amount of 
time spent on traditional subjects was reduced. Some have suggested 
that the major impact of this dilution of the traditional curriculum 
has been on disadvantaged students, and recently there has been some 
reaffirmation of faith in that curriculum. This is reflected in the 
"back to basics" movement, and the fact that forty states now require 
minimum competency tests for the awarding of high school degrees. 

At the same time that upper level students* test scores have been 
declining there is no evidence©! declines in the early grades ( 1-4). and 
there may have been stkne improvement. Whether relatively better 
performance recorded Wpfctudenis under compensatory education 
reported earlier is responsible for this improvement is unclear but the 
data are suggestive. Thus, it may be that a renewed emphasis on basic 
skills, together with compensatory programs for the disadvantaged, 
can contribute to youth employability. 

See alio Ronald R. Edmonds. "Some School*; Work Mid More Can." Sociml Folic, 

<M <^^!2. woe m*fc by Henry Britkdl of the Academy for Edue*kmu 
Development at the Symposium on Education and Youth Unemployment. Baton. 

V l!ffiuSS H*Jn£nh£r and David Wiley. The Decline ol Achievonem Te« 

Score*: Evidence. Cause, and Consequence*. TM Report 59(Pnnceion: Educai.onal 
Tesiing Service. February 1977). 
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D. Conclusions 

This chapter has reviewed the role of the schools in improving youth 
employability. We have considered those, areas in which the federal 
government has taken an active role, especially compensatory, career 
and vocational education. Even in these areas, the federal role is 
limited and implementation is left to slate and local school districts. 

Clearly, schooling contributes to lifetime earnings and employ- 
ment stability, although the nature and magnitude of the 
contribution remains in dispute. Schools certainly have other 
objectives and other factors affect earnings, but education does 
contribute to later economic achievement and possibly could make a 
more substantial contribution. 

Vocational education can improve youth employability either 
because it imparts saleable skills to participants or because it 
encourages them to obtain more schooling. It appears that vocational 
education has been more successful for women than for men, in both 
of these areas. 

(Career education has arisen in explicit recognition of the need for 
assisting young people in the transition from school to work. So far. 
the federal role has been limited to the provision of seed-money to 
encourage the development of slate and local programs. The 
potential impact of career education in assisting the disadvantaged is 
problematic since it has been directed mainly at middle-class 
youngsters. 

Since compensatory education is directed primarily toward youth 
in the elementary grades, the connection is even more removed than 
that between vocational education and employment. The proximate 
linkage of compensatory education to employability is through its 
effects on cognitive skills, and we have concentrated primarily on 
studies of these effects. The most recent evaluations of compensatory 
education show that disadvantaged children are no longer falling 
further behind their peers through the early grades. Providing a 
similar set of compensatory programs for older students might 
contribute to their educational progress and ultimately to their em- 
ployabilily. 

Case studies are not consistent in their identification of the 
characteristics of successful schools, programs, and teachers, but we 
are beginning to tease out a few commonalities. It remains to be seen 
whether and how the information gathered can be used to replicate 
the successful models. * 
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Chapter 7: Employment and 
Training Programs for 
Youth— A Review of the 
Experience 



A. Introduction 

This chapter is written ai an awkward lime: naiional policies deal ing 
with youih employmeni are under review and, concurrency, 
previously-funded demonsi rations of several new program concepts 
(e.g., job entitlements and awarding academic credit lor work 
experience) have yet to yield their findings. Therefore, this review is 
largely a recapitulation of the already-known, not an exposure of new 
material. 

This chapter, begins with a brief review of the history of federal 
involvement in the employment and training arena. It then attempts 
assess what has been accomplished by ( I ) job creation programs for 
youth, (2) training programs for youth, especially the Job Corps, and 
(3) ^Employment Service s efforts on behalf of youth. The chapter 
ends with a summary of what has been learned to date. 

Throughout this review, it is important to remember that there are 
few rigorous assessments of the long-term impact of earnings and 
employment. Several efforts underway (including the Continuous 
Longitudinal Manpower Survey) will provide the data wilh which to 
make such assessments. Others (e.g., the Mathematica Policy 
Research study of the Job Corps) have already analyzed the short-term 
impacts of the programs and will continue to track the experience of 
participants. 

O .131 131 
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B. Overview 

While federal efforts directed at increasing the employability and 
employment of youth have a long history, 1 it was only in the early 
t960's that the use of employment and training programs to improve 
the employability and increase the earnings of poor and 
disadvantaged youth began. At that time, the growing recognition of. 
and concern about, the difficulties that youdi encounter in the labor 
market gave rise to a number of proposals. In 1963. the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) was amended to allow an 
increased number of youth to participate in its on-the-job (OJT) and 
Classroom training programs. 

In 1964. the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) increased the 
emphasis on improving the employability and employment of the J 
economically disadvantaged. For youth, the EOA established the / 
, Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), primarily a work experience 
program, and the Job Corps, an intensive training and remedial 
education program. . 

The enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) in 1973 resulted in the consolidation of training and 
employment activities into one authority, which was to be exercised 
(to a considerable degree) by state and local prim^sprmsors. While the 
f mix of services shifted due to the onset of a serioM recession and the 
increased involvement of suburban sponsors in the program, the 
proportion of youth enrolled in various activities does not appear to 
have changed appreciably in the transition from categorical 
programs to CETA. (See Tables 7-1 and 7-2.) 

In 1977, the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) provided several new program initiatives and substantially 
increased the funding for youth-targeted activities; although it 
appears that, due to intraprogrammatic displacement, the net 
increase in services to youth was somewhat less than the increased 
funding would have otherwise provided 

In addition to expanding the level and range of services available to 
youth, YEDPA had as a slated purpose. 

•The antecedents of current effort* go back at least to the Morrill Act of 1802. which 
established the land grant colleger while the current «"f^ 
tarislation descends lineally from the Smith Hughes Actof 1917. During the 1930 Mhe 
Chilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration were focused on 
reducing youth joblessness and the Wagner Peyser Act designaied -'juniors asa group 
to be served by the Employment Service. As a response to the space-rare the Nattona 
Defense Education Act in 1958 provided federal support to increase the supply of 
scientists and engineers. 
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TaWs 7-1 

- Comprshsnilv* Employment and Training Act TlUas I, II and VI 
Fsdsral Obligations, Total Participants and Proportions of 
« Total Participants Under 22 Years of Ago 



HtolYar 


Fsdsrsl 


0 THH 


PeXKfaa* 
(ftmaj) 




TWfl 


1975 


1.585 1 


1.126.0 


61.7 


1978 


1.527 A 


1.731.5 


56.7 


Transitional 
Qiiartsrb 


3951 


N/A 


* N/A 


1977 


1.871.4 


1.415.6 


51.7 


1970 


1.9104 


13315 


48.6 




Tftbll 


1975 


688.6 


2271 


23.7 


1976 


665.5 


255.7 


21.9 


Transitional 
Quarterb ^ 


97.5 


N/A 


N/A 


1977 ( 


1.195.6 


352.9 


20.3 


1978 


3473 


210.2 


20.8 




TlUa VI 


1975 


872.3 


1570 


214 


1976 


1.624.0 


495.2 


22.0 


Transitional 
Quarttrb 


9971 


N/A 


N/A 


1977 


5.005.6 


592.9 


20.3 


1978 


1.8612 


1.016.9 


214 



1 The "total participant- category is noi directly eompa r aNa with "Aril time enrollment!" displayed In other tablet, 
except for FY i8/5 In subsequent fiscal ytars. the "total participants- catagory includes Individuals whom 
ptriod of enrollment began in a prior fiscal ytar and conitnuas into tha year of tha report 

D From July I, 1076 through September 30, 1076 

H/a-Noi available 
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TaMa 7-2 

Comprahanaiva Employment and Training Act 
Proportion o! Now Enrollaaa Untftr Aga 22 
by Program Asalgnmanta 





Tail law 
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Taw la 
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Olrtat 
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1mm 
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Ha 


is 
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1975 c 
Total Naw Enrollf cs d 
Undtr 22 

Undtr 18 

18-21 




1.353.5 
44% 
(16%) 
(28%) 




465.1 
29% 
(3%) 

(26%) 




4243 
23% 

<S3 


139.4 
31% 
(3%) 

(28%) 


324.8 
100% 

R 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


821.7* 
100% „ 

f 
f 


1976 f 
Total Ntw Enrolltts 
Undtr 22 

Undtr 16 

18-21 


1,975.5 
66% 
(42%) 
(26%) 


1.152.2 
46% 
(16%) 
(30%) 


1ST 

200.0 
36% 
(4%) 

(32%) 


0JT 

81.5 
33% 
(2%) 
(31%) 


AWE* 

91.8 
10% 

(10%) 


241.6 
24% 
(2%) 
(22%) 


145.4 
32% 
(3%) 

(29%) 


272.9 
100% 
(58%) 
(42%) 


110.0 
38% 
(7%) 

(31%) 


504.8* 

•turn 

(78%) 
(22%) 


Transition Quart* * 
Total Ntw Enrolltts 
Undtr 22 

Undtr 16 

18-21 


629.6 
* 76% 
(52%) 
(24%) 


265.3 
44% 
(14%) 
(30%) 


50.6 
34% 
(3%) 
(31%) 


17.5 
28% 
(3%) 
(25%) 


19.1 
10% 

(10%) 


64.0 
20% 
(1%) 
(19%) 


30:7 
36% 
(3%) 
(33%) 


61.6 
100% 
(58%) 
(44%) 


21.6 
36% 
(4%) 
(32%) 


364.31 
100% 

as 


1Q77 k 

Total Haw Enrolltts 
Under 22 
Undtr 16 
16-21 


- 2.227 i 
65%V 
(41%)\ 
(24%) ) 


1.269.5 
41% 
(13%) 
(28%) 


235.8 
38% 

a 


1017 
34% 
(4%) 

(30%) 


919 
10% 

(10%) 


380.6 
21% 

(20%) 


84.7 
32% 

(28%) 


213.9 
100% 
(61%) 
(39%) 


151.9 
36% 
(4%) 
(32%) 


958,1 ' 
< 100% 
(80%) 
18% 
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Tabto 7-2 Footnotes 

• InctuOM mow activities fundtd undar Tm*s I. II. 411 and VI of CETA Does not include data tor Job Corps, 
me voang Adult Conservation Corps Data en participants in nationally-funded special projects are not 
included 

D Includes individuals enrolled in programs for whom initial assignment information is unavailable 
c Data are for Calendar Year, i e . January through December t975 
d Numbera in thousands 

* Estimated enrollments 

' Fiscal Year 1976 based on former basis, i e yAiJy t. 1975 through June 30. t976 

0 1ST -institutional skills training. OJT— en-tmfcob training. AWE -adult wort eMpenence 

h Summer enrollments for the period A» rit-Juih\a76 only Enrollments occurring subsequent to June ere 
reported in the Trensibon Querter K ^ 

1 Transition Quarter covers the period July 1 to September 30. 1976 
' Summer enrollees for period July -September 30. 1977 > 
h Period of October 1 1976 through September 30. 1977 



N/A -Not available 

SOURCE Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey. Weatat. Inc various selected reports 

...lo establish a variety of employment, training, and 
demonstration programs toexplore methods of dealing with the 
structural unemployment problems of the Nation's youth. The 
basic purpose of the demonstration programs shall be to test the 
relative efficacy of different ways of dealing with these problems 
in different local contexts... 2 

To accomplish this stated objective, the Office of Youth Programs 
struc tured a wide range of experiments and demonstrations, all 
guided by an overall Knowledge Development Plan (KDP). S The 
KDP describes what issues will be addressed, the approaches to be 
used, and the time frames in which results will become available. 4 

The KDP activities will provide: new data and insights into the 
composition of the youth population in need and the types of services 
they require; the absolute and relative effectiveness of various 
strategies (job creation, training, job development, etc.); the strengths 
and limits of various delivery systems in providing services-to youth. 
Unfortunately, while this chapter takes into account the most recent 
analyses, it is being written at a time when the KDP results are only 
partially available. Therefore, its conclusions may be subject to 
change when the KDP results are all available. 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, P L. 95-93, 
Section 321 

'See. for example, VS. Department of I*abor, Employment and Training 
Administration. A Knowledge Development Plan for YoLth .(Washington. D.C: U.S. 
Department of l^ibor, December 1978). 
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C. Job Creation 

As noted in earlier chapters, the lack of a sufficient number of jobi&sy 
one of the major causes of youth joblessness. Focusing job creation-' 
efforts on youth can potentially* (1 ) alleviate their unemployment; (2) 
provide them training and experience which will make them more 
productive members of the labor force, and (3) reduce the inflationary 
consequences of a general expansion of employment opportunities. 

Over the past decade-and-a-half, programs that provide work 
opportunities have served a large number of youth. Individuals under 
22 years old have comprised approximately 20 percent of all public 
service employment (PSE) participants under CETA and^ the 
predecessor Emergency Employment Act programs.* In FY 1978, 
more than 250,000 persons under 22 years of age were employed in 
PSE jobs; however, most publicly-created employment opportunities 
for youth have been in short-term work experience programs.* 

Because^oT>esource* constraints, methodological limitations and-^ 
odter Reasons, jo* creation programs for youth have not been \ 
thoroughly assessetTto date. In the discussion that follows,, the 
general findings of the assessment literature will be summarised; 
however, these should not be viewed as unqualified conclusions 
concerning program effects, sjnce many are*noteworthy more for 
their methodologicaj implications than for their policy pertinence. 9 

^■r t t. Work Experience 

Originally authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(EOA), work experienjce is intended to provide economically-disad- 
vantaged youth with some income and actual experience, usually 
with a public or nonprofit employer. As established by EOA, the 
program had three major components: (a) In-school Work 
Experience, intended to provide disadvantaged students with some 

«Todate.jJwre hat not been an assessment ol the impact ol PSE on participants thai 
permits differentiation of the net effects by the age of participants, - 
^Twm! T work experience" refer, to relatively short-terni employment, usually 
with a public or nonprofi. employer, which is intended to increase ^g^gg"* 
undenunding of the world of work, intemqsonal relationships, work-related hkbits 
\Suality dress), etc. Someumes it fa combined with remedy cdueauon and/or 
S wining activiiies, Thus, ihe activities reported under ihis heading vary widely 

'"ST^tfS 'mi, topic sec Ems, Stromsdorfer. Tne Effmiveness of Youth 
Pnwams: An Analysis of the Historical Antecedents of Current Youih Initiative* in 
Y^thZp^meniand PubUc Pohcy. edited by Bernard Anderson and Isabel Sawlull 
(New York: Prenllcc-HalJ. 1980). 
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work exposure and to induce potential dropouts to remain enrolled 
in school until graduation by providing them part-time, fninimum- 
wage jobs during the school year; (b) Out-of-School Work 
Experience, intended to provide out^f-school youth, over 16 years 
old, with an employment opportunity, and sortie training as a means 
of increasing their longer-term employability; (c) Summer Work 
Experience, intended to make up the shortfall in summer youth jobs 
in the hopejhat the participants would be less troublesome during 
* the summer and more likely to return to school in the autumn: 7 

The NYC programs provided hundreds of thousands of eebnomic- 
ally-disadvantaged youth with part-time, minimum-wage jobs. 
While participants, worksite hosts and program operators 
enthusiastically praised the program, others ^including many of the 
analysts who conducted assessments of it* Were less impressed with 
the post-program impacts. Some of the difficulties stemmed from an 
. p w "ambivalence of objectives. 08 The NYC was intended to provide a 
massive number of jobs each summer, keep youth in school, and 
enhance the employability of those who had left school. Further, it 
was expected to do all of this cheaply, with few (if any) supportive 
services. Because of this multiplicity of objectives, the basis on which 
the programs are to be assessed is not always clear. 

In . School Work Experience ■■ - 

Over the ten years it operated^the NYC in-school program enrolled, 
on average, approximately 130,000 youtji each year (see Table 7-3). 
About 80 percent of the enrollees were 17 years of age or younger; 
almost half were members of a minority group; half were male; and 
most were from families with incomes well below the poverty level. 9 
(See Table 7-4.) 

One objective of the in-school work experience program is to 
induce youth to remain in school by providing them with 
supplementary income. The underlying premise is that individuals 
drop out of school because .they lack sufficient iqcome and that 
graduating from high school improves an individual's employ- ^ 
ability. Another assumption, implicit In the design, is that work is an 
inherently valuable activity; otherwise it would be preferable to 

'Apparently, most of the CETA prime sponsors have retained this organizational 
typology, although there have>been changes in the level and organization of the 
activities. » 

9 Sar Levi tan el a I., Human Resources and Labor Market* (New York: Harper 8c 
Row. 1972). p. 343. . . 

^Manpower Report of the President { Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor), 
various years. ^ 
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Table 7-3 
Neighborhood Youth Corps* 
Fodorii Obligations, Enrollment 
Opportunities and New Enroll*** 
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TaMt 7-4 



Characteristic* of Enroll*** In NYC In-School Program* 1 
(Porctnt Distribution) 
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provide poor youth with an income transfer to keep them in school. 
There is also an assumption that provision of a job will reduce 
involvement in activities that are socially undesirable (e.g., suicide, 
crime, drug and alcohol abuse). 

The preponderance of the evidence indicates that the in-school 
program did not significantly modify the propensity of youth to drop 
out of or remain enrolled in school. 10 In fact, one study found some 
evidence that, for academically-marginal students, the provision of 
an NYC job may have been -detrimental to their scholastic 
performance. 11 

While the evidence is somewhat discouraging regarding the effects 
on schooj enrollment and performance, the in-school program did 
receive favorable assessments on other fronts. It was found that the 
program had a significant income effect for participants relative to a 
comparison group of nonpartici pants* 12 Further, it has been reported 
that °. . .the evidence is mixed but mildly encouraging concerning 
the impact of NYC on crime and delinquency." 13 

Surveys of the attitudes of the participantslound that they were 
generally satisfied with the program. There were differing 
perceptions of the program's objectives, however. While program 
designers saw it aft a means of raising school completion rates, 
enrol lees entered the program to earn money, "mostly for clothes, 
school expenses, or to help their families." 14 Further, the participants 
expressed some dissatisfaction that the NYC jobs did not lead to 
permanent employmerft and did not train them for more specific 
skills. 

To summarize, although several analyses concluded that the in- 
school program did hot have the expected educational effects, there 
was wide agreement that the program did provide needed income and 
work experience lo many disadvantaged youth. It gave the enrollees at 
least some exposure to the world of work that, in the absence of the 



'•Garth Mangum and John Walsh. Employment and Training Programs for Youth: 
What Works Best for Whom? (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor. May 
1978). p. 56. 

"Gerald Robin, "An Assessment of the In Public School Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Projects in Cincinnati and Detroit, With Special Reference to Summer-Only and 
Year Round Enrollees/' as cited in Marjorie Egloff, The Neighborhood Youth Corps: 
A Review of Research (Washington. D.C: U.S. Department of Labor. 1970). p. 35. 

"Ernst Stromsdorfer and Gerald Somers. "A Cost Effectiveness Study of the In- 
School and Summer NYC" (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1970). 

"Robert Taggart. "Employment and Training Programs for Youth." in From 
School to Work, National Commission for Manpower Policy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. April 1976). 4 

"Egloff (1970), p. 34. 



program, they might not have had Further, it gave them something 
to do during a time when they plight otherwise have engaged in less- 
acceptable activities, with their concomitant social costs. 



Out -of -School Work Experience 

The out-of~scftool program was intended to serve a population 
composed primarily of high school dropouts. Its aim was to increase 
the participants' employability by providing them with a job. In 
addition to the positive benefits derived from being in the work place 
and actually performing a job, there was an expectation that the 
program would serve as an "aging vat;" i.e., the youth would grow 
older, become more attractive to employers and eventually become 
employed. 

As displayed in Tablf 7-3,. the out-of-school program varied 
considerably in size over the ten years it was in existence. Table 7-5 
* indicates that the participants were drawn from a particularly 
disadvantaged population and appeared to be in need of substantial 
remedial and developmental services. Instead, fpr most o£ its 
existence, the out-of-school program was a "no-frills v activity which . 
provided the participant with a job and little else. In addition, 
because of the tight targeting: 

Not only did programs lose prestige in the eyes of employers, 
and staff lose confidence in the effectiveness of the programs 
they were administering, the enrollees were denied the benefits 
and challenges inherent in mixing and competing with more 
. motiva ted .enrollees. 1 * f 
Assessments of the out-of-school program have generally 
concluded th^t it made little, if any, contribution to the participants' 
employment and earnings potential. In the absence of an extensive 
array of services, the limited success of the out-of-school program was 
to be ekpected, particularly in loose labor inarkets. 

Summer Youth Programs 

Since 1965, the federal government has funded a program intended to 
provide economic ally-disadvantagcd youth with employment op- 
portunities during the summer. As displayed in .Table 7-6, the 
program has grown to<a point whfcre it provides almost one million 
individuals with summer employment and earnings; the budgetary ' 
costs have been considerable, 
-r ■ 

"Mangum and Walsh ( 1978). p. 58. " 
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Tabic 7-5 



Characteristics of EnroHacs In NYC Out-of-Schooi Programs 
(Percent Distribution) 
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Tabta 7-6 



Summtf Youth Programs 1965-1971* 
FtdtrM Obligations, Total Enrollmtnit 





(Millions) 
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1970 
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1 Bttwttn FY 1916 and FY 1874. summtf youth programs optrattd unotr tht authority of tht Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. with wmt tupptomtntatlon with funds authorlzid undtr tht Manpower Davf topnwnl and Training 
Act From 1975 on. funds wtrt authortitd undtf tht Comprihtnsiva Emptoynwnt and Training Act 

D Oisaggrtgatid data not avajlablt. 

c Inciudts transition quarttr activity and obligations. ^ 

SOURCE: Bmploymnt antf Training fkport of th$ Pnsktonl various yaars. 

i 

The summer youth program was originally intended to serve as a 
means of motivating economically-disadvantaged youth to return to 
school after the summer vacation. This objective quickly became 
subsidiary to several others, including: the need to fill the shortfall in 
jobs for youth in the summer, particularly in the inner cities; income 
transfer needs; and a fear that, in the absence of the program, the riots 
of the sixties would recur. While there was a perception that there 
were many unmet social needs that youth could productively fill, this 
was usually far down on the list of program objectives. 

Until recently, the summer program has encountered significant 
planning and implementation problems due to the delay in appro- 
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printing and allocating the program funds. In many instances, this 
forced program sponsors to rapidly develop and fill jobs with little 
attention to what the enrollees would actually do. The program has 
been frequently criticized for not providing adequate supervision, 
materials, and instruction to make the work experience meaningful. li 
There have been further complaints that the program has emphasized 
income transfers at the expense of other objectives, particularly 
employability development 17 While there is certainly much truth in 
many of these criticisms, it should be recognized that even the best 
managed summer program may not result in significant, long-term 
improvements in the employment and earnings prospects of the 
participants. One must question whether this is a realistic 
expectation for a nine-week, minimum-wage program that costs 
below $700 per participant and serves an enormous number of 
extremely different types of individuals in widely varying c&nomic 
circumstances. Expecting the summer program to make a significant 
contribution to long-term employability is akin to expecting the 
Goodyear Blimp to land astronauts on the moon; it is simply not in 

the design. / 

Another recurrent criticism of the summer program is that it 
operates in isolation from other year-round youth activities— educa- 
tion and other employment and training programs. Many analysts 
have suggested that the program's effectiveness would be enhanced if 
it were linked to other programs serving youth, was planned in 
advance and did not have to expand and contract as widely and 
rapidly as has been the case in the past. While efforts have been made 
to provide earlier notification of funding, it ia^not clear that progress 
has been made in linking the summer program with other youth 
programs. 



Conclusions 

The operation of the youth work experience programs under CETA 
does not appear to be drastically different from what it was under 
EOA, although there have been shifts in the amounts of funding 
devoted to it. 11 Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the effects 
observed under EOA have persisted. While it is the general 
conclusion of much of the assessment literature that NYC-type work 

»UJ General Accounting Office. "More Effective Management Is Needed to 
Improve the Quality of the Summer Youth Employment Program" (Washington. 
D.C: U.S. General Accounting Office. 1979). 

"Stroirisdorfer. in Anderson and Sawhill (I960). 

(•William Mirengof f and Lester Rindler, CETA: Manpower Progrmms Under Locmi 
Control (Washington. D.C: National Academy of Sciences. 1978). 
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experience does not significantly improve the average enrollees 
long-term employment and earnings, there is agreement that it has a 
value as a "...combination income maintenance and maturation 
device to youth to stay out of trouble unti I they are old enough to get a 
sustaining job or to enroll in a training program. " !9 



In addition to youth work experience activites, there have been several 
additional initiatives which will be directly reviewed: 
—Young Adult Conservation Corps. 

r— Youth Community Conservation Improvement Program, 
— Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects. 20 
Each of these approaches has operated within the CETA legislative 
authority, but they are more centrally- controlled and categorical in 
nature than most other CETA programs. 

Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) 

Authorized by Title- VIII of CETA. YACC is a program designed to 
provide 12 months of employment and other benefits to 1 6 to 23 year 
ojds in "useful conservation work" and related activities on public 
lands and waters. Any individual who meets the age requirement and 
is unemployed for at least one week is eligible for YACC. The 
eligibility criteria do not include a family income test. 

Administered by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, 
under an interagency agreement with the Department of Labor, the 
program was originally appropriated $233 million to create 
approximately 22.300 jobs in FY I978. 21 Approximately 70 percent of 
these jobs were to be on federal lands, with the remainder 

'•Charles R. Perry et a I., The Impact of Government Manpower Programs: In 
General, and on Minorities and Women (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 
1975). p. 150. 

ro In this survey it is impossible to review the numerous experimental and 
demonstration activities that have been undertaken under the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act. The data and analyses of most of these projects are not 
available as of this writing. However, the interested individual may wish to review A 
Knowledge Development Plan for Youth Activities - Fiscal 1979 and its predecessor for 
1977 which are available from the Employment and Training Administration of the 
V S. Department of l^bor The reader may also wish to review the analysis of die 
supported work demonstration, which has a youth component and provides some 
interesting insights (cf. Mathematics Policy Research. The Supported Work 
Demonstration: Effects Durtng the First 18 Months After Enrollment (Princeton: 
Mathematica Policy Research. April 1979]). 

a, Delays in planning and implementation led to an upward revision of this target to 
approximately 25.000 jobs to be created and maintained through FY 1979. 



2. Other Job Creation Activities 
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administered by state and local agencies under grants from 
Agriculture and Interior. As of the end of/ June 1979, there were 
approximately 20,000 enrollees in the program, 32 percent were frojn 
economically-disadvantaged families, 28 percent were minority, and 
38 percent were female. 

The YACC is modeled on the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930's and the more recent Youth Consei"Valion Corps ( YCC) which 
was a summer program providing a cross-section of the youth 
population with summer jobs doing "conservation work" on public 
lands. Analyses of the YCC do not provide much insight into what the, 
program can be expected to achieve: 'Annual reports to Congress- 
required of the Departments of Interior and Agriculture— reflect a 
cheer leading approach that rarely addresses operational aspects of the 
program, such as quality of enrollee experiences or work site 
planning and supervision/' 22 However, since the YCC was intended 
to provide jobs that would contribute to the maintenance/improve- 
ment of public lands, with little emphasis on the long-term 
employabtiity effects, it appears to have filled its primary objective. 

The initial indications are that the federal, slate and local agencies 
have been able to implement the nonresidential components of 
YACC with a limited number of problems. 23 It should be noted, 
however, that this will be a relatively expensive activity. It is expected 
that the average cost for each nonresidential slot will be $9,000 per , 
year; the residential slots will cost an estimated $12,000 per year or 
more. 

Youllr Community Conservation and Improvement Projects 
(YCCIP) 

"YCCIP was intended by national policymakers to be a work 
experience program, short on frills, but long on well-supervised jobs 
with tangible outputs.** 24 This categorical program is intended to 
-serve primarily out-of-school youth in projects that will benefit 4he 
local community (e.g., rehabilitating public buildings). 

To date, the program enrollees have been predominantly male (ap- 
proximately 75 percent), dropouts (63 percent), economically disad- 

"Mangum and Walsh (1978). p. 61. 41 
•HIS. Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration, 
Implementation of the Young Adult Conservation Corps** (Washington. D C : U.S. 
Department of Labor. May 1978). Approximately 75 percent of al I of the YACC jobs are 
to be nonresidential, with the remainder being residential activities. 

■•Gregory Wuwburg. "Overview to the Local Focus on Youth: A Review or Prime 
Sponsor Experience Implementing the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act** (Washington. D.C.: National Council on Employment Policy. February 
1979). p. 10. 
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vantaged (88 percent), and members of minority groups (58 percent). 
The disproportionate representation of males is attributed to the 
empjiasis on construction and Vehabilitation projects. 

Early indications are that many of the shortcomings of work 
experience programs have been avoided in the design of the YCCIP 
projects. It has been reported that the supervision of the enrolleeshas 
been more intensive, and that the supervisors in some programs have 
received Special training. 25 There has beep emphasis on thequality of 
the work experience including: supplementing the YCCIP jobs with 
additional training and ancillary services; emphasizing theoutputof 
the jobs; and, in limited instances, providing academic credit for the 
work experience. It is still too early to tell how theseenrichments will 
affect the impact of subsidized work experience on the enrollees; 
however, given the competitive handicaps of economically disadvan- 
taged dropouts, expectations should be modest. 

The Youth Incentive EntirtemenT^ (YIEPP) 
Mils clemoiiMiaiion program operates in 17 prune sponsor 
juTysria lions .moss the country. It provides a job entitlement, part- 
time duiing the s< hool yeai and full-time during the summer, for all 
economically -disadvantaged youth who arc; between 16 and 19 years 
of age. residents of the target area, and enrolled in schcx>l or an 
alternative progiain leading to a high sc hool diploma (or its 
equivalent). I he progiam is intended to lest the potential of a job 
guaianice to induce young people to complete their high school 
education As distinct from the NYC work experience programs, the 
VIF.PP jobs aie conditional on satisfactory performance both on the 
job and in sc hool.™ 

The YIF.PP is among the largest demonstration projects ever 
undertaken in the social policy arena by the federal government. 
Although the exac t costs are not easy to predict, it has been estimated 
that the project will cost about. £300 million over three years. 27 a 

>*Cregory Wurrhurff Improving Job Opportunities for Youth A Review of Prime 
Sponsor Experience in Implementing the Youth Employment and Demon at ration 
Project? Am' (Washington. DC National Council on Employment Polity. August 
1978). pp 13-20 

^Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. The Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration A Summary Report on the Start I' p Period of the Youth incentive 
Entitlement pilot I'roptt! {New York Manpower Demonstration Research 
(Corporation. January 1979) 

"John Drew et al . nk . knowledge Development i'nder the Youth Initiative*: 
Proteedmgt of an Overview Conference (Washington. D.C. VS. Department of 
Ubor. 1978) 
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substantial portion of which wtll go for par ticipant wages and 
services. * 

The YIEPP process began soon after the enactment of the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 with a 
competition to select the sites that would sponsor the projects. Of 153 
initial grant' proposals, 17 were selected to participate in the 
demonstrations. The three step selection process was completed early 
in 1978 and the first enrollments into the program occurred in March 

1978, slightly more than six months after the enactment of YEDPA. 
Through April 1979, about 50,000 individuals had been enrolled in 

the YIEPP. 2 * During April 1978, about 20.700 youth were at work 
each week, averaging 16.3 hours per youth per week. Ahout 53 percent 
* of the hours worked were in public agencies; slightly more than 26 
percent were in private, nonprofit organizations; and the remaining 
S>0 percent were in private for-profit establishments. 29 

The YIEPP enrollees are not actually on the payroll of the 
organization for which they work. Instead, they are placed on the 
payroll of the YIEPP sponsor, who also covers all fringe benefit 
costs. The employer provides the job, supervision and materials. It is 
(Relieved that this arrangement has increased the willingness of 
employers (private and public) to accept YIEPP enrollees. 

The YIEPP enrollees have been predominantly in-school youth. 
Through March 1979, only 9 percent of all of the enrollees had been 
school dropouts. 50 However, the trend in enrolling dropouts has been 
upward since early in the program. In the quarter ending in March 

1979, 13 percent, of the new enrollees were dropouts, compared to 6 
percent in the first thiee months. 31 The increasing proportion of 
dropouts in the program has been attributed to the stabilization of the 
program after initial implemeniaiion problems, increased outreach 
to and recruitment of n the dropout population, and increasing 
alternative education opportunities. 

"Data in this paragraph were obtained from Manpower Development Research 
Corporation, the organization which, in conjunction with the Department of Labor, is 
primarily responsible for the design, implementation, monitoring and evaluation of 
YIEPP 

The YIEPP authorized experimentation with subsidized work experience in 
private, profit-oriented establishments. Since the inception of the program, about GO 
percent of all houri worked have been with public employers; 25 percent with non* 
profii agencies and slightly less than 15 percent with for-profit firms. 

"Among the eligible population, one-third of all of the individuals had not been 
enrolled in school for the full school year in the school year immediately prior to the 
initiation of YIEPP See Barclay el al.. Schooling and Work Among Youth From Low 
Income Household* A Baseline Report from the Entitlement Demonstration (New 
* York: Manpower Development Research Corporation. April 1979). pp. 43-46. 

"MDRC program data. 
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The YIEPP requires that participating youth attend school and 
achieve minimum standards, and perform on the job. While there was 
an early disoivery that "many schools had no firm regulations 
covering academic attendance and performance" and that "public 
schools were reluctant to establish standards for performance and 
attendance that mandated suspension or expulsion from Entitle- 
ment/' standards were negotiated and put in place. 32 By March 1979, 
approximately 4 percent of the enrollees who had left the program 
had been terminated because of unsatisfactory school performance, 
Approximately 16 percent were terminated because of unsatisfactory 
job attendance or performance. 33 

The YIEPP demonstration contains three analytical components: 

(1) Implementation analysis, which is directed at obtaining an 
understanding of the operational and administrative feasibility 
of translating a legislated job entitlement into an actuality, 

(2) Impact analysis, which will assess the extent to which the 
program achieves its short-term and long-terrrt objectives. The 
primary short-term impact to be assessed is whether the YIEPP 
results in dropouts returning to school and in potential 
dropouts remaining in school. The longer-term objective to be 
assessed is whether the program improves the participants' 
subsequent employment and earnings. The impact analysis 
will also shed light on the question of uptake, i.e., the number of 
youth who would take jobs if they were available. 

(3) Cost analysis, which will provide information on the costs of 
the current demonstration and will form the basis for estimates 
of what it would cost to expand the demonstration to a national 
program. 54 

Some initial information is available from all three phases of the 
analysis; while these data are extremely informative, it is too early to 
make any final judgments as to the eventual impacts and costs of an 

"Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. The Youth fhttttement 
Demonstration: An interim Report on Program Implementation (New York: 
Manpower Development Research Corporation. April 1979). p. 134. Although 
performance standards have been pui in place, some observers have expressed concern 
thai the curreni criteria are too lax. and will not appreciably increase the educational 
attainment of the participants. 

"MDRC program data. Early in the YIEPP experiment some operators were 
reluctant to terminate nonperformers. The reluctance was based on the fear that such a 
termination would further impair the participants' labor market prospects by 
certifying the nonprrfonnance^diicourage the participants and cause them to refuse 



"Summary of analytica^fnponents as described by Judy Gueron of MDRC. For a 
more compleie discussion of the YIEPP research design see Drew et al. (1978), do. 
16-34. w 
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entitlement program. A few initial observations that can be made 
follow: 

—An entitlement program is a complicated endeavor requiring: 
substantial advance planning, trained and experienced staff, 
active involvement of other public 85 and private institutions, 
and time 10 'work dut the bugs" in each location. 

—The CETA prime sponsors, together with other local agencies 
(including the schools), have been able to establish systems to 
certify, enroll and employ eligible participants. 

—At the current level of supjMjrt (100 percent of wages and fringe 
benefits) sufficient jobs can^e made available for all youth who 
apply for enrollment, although in the initial months there were 
some delays in assigning participants to job sites. * 

—Participant performance standards {i.e., scholastic and 
* employment performance) can be developed and enforced, 
although there was some initial resistance by some program 
staff and educators. * . 

—Attracting school dropouts into the program is difficult for 
several reasons: many dropoutsare reluctant to return to regular 
educational institutions; many are heads of households and 
have income needs that exceed that provided by part : time, 
minimum-wage jobs; others have more attrac tive employment 
and training opportunities (e.g., PSE jobs). 

* 3. Conclusions on Job Creation 

There has been an extensive use of job creation as an approach to 
increasing the short-run employment of youth and improving their 
longer-term employability The analyses to date indicate ^at many 
of these programs have n 6t significantly enhanced their long term 
labor market experience. The YIEPP (in which the job is directly 
conditional on school enrollment, attendance and performance) is 
still too new for us to assess the extent to which it will achieve these 
objectives. * 

While it has not been demonstrated that job creation programs 
significantly enhance longer-term labor market prospects, they have 
provided many youth with short-term opportunities to work and 
earn— opportunities that otherwise might not have existed for many 

"Ihr r<Iu< diicm mjuircmmt* ol the cmrrni Ytl.PP riukr thr coopriation ol thr 
whooh c ritual dvrn ihr.opml ol implementation, thr LirKctinR ifqiiirrmmn. arid 
|«,n R *tamlin R mutual dawiM. thr w hc»»l-|irimr *|*ni«ir rrlatmmhun havr, in <umir 
<asru. brrti dillw ult 



of the participants. 36 Further, these initiatives have provided the 
youth with "something to do" at an age, and often in circumstances, 
when the alternatives are not socially desirable. 

There are serious questions in the assessment literature concerning 
the design of past youth work experience programs. Some analysts 
have concluded that the lack of significant employability impact is 
the result of restrictive targeting and the resultant perception of 
employers, staff and participants that the program only serves "losers 
and misfits. M thhers have suggested that there was not enough 
emphasis on the quality of supervision, and the importance of output 
and performance; this, they argue, reinforces dysfunctional behaVior. 
Others have observed that, given the disadvantages of many of the 
participants, simply providing a short-term job will not hare any 
long-term benefit; ^gether with a job, the program should offer 
intensive counselling, remedial education, training apd job search 
assistance. There are arguments that, in loose labor markets 
characterized"by pervasive and persistent discrimination, the effects of 
the program will be washed out by the much larger influences of 
discouragement an<4 disillusionment that many of the participants 
will experience after they leave the .program. 

Many of the issues will be addressed by one or more of the 
demonstrations and experiments currently being conduct^! under 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act. However, 
the results will not be available for some time to come. 



Governmentally-supported skills training for the economically dis- 
advantaged has been advocated as a means of: (a) reducing inflation 
by providing trained workers to alleviate skill bottlenecks; (b) 
reducing unemployment among the target groups; (c) reducing 
poverty by increasing the earnings of the trainees. 37 

Since the passage of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) in^!962, the federal government has supported training of 
the economically disadvantaged as a rfteans of alleviating structural 
unemployment. Under the MDTA, training for adults and youth has 
provided both on-the-job (OJT) and in a classroom setting. The 
Economic O pportunity Act authorized the establishment of the Job 

S6 In the absence of suc h programs, some of me participants would still find 
opportunities in the regular labor marker However, there is little evidence to tell us 
how many and what ihe net impact of these programs is on employment opportunities. 

"Orley Ashenfeher, Estimating thr Effects of Training Programs on Earnings',' 
The- Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. 60, No. 1 (February 1978). 
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Corps which prpvided eligible youth with training, remedial 
eduation and other services, usually in a residential setting (i.e., in a 
Job Corps Center). This section will briefly review the experience 
with .youth training efforts and summarize what has been learned 
about the effectiveness of these activities. 

~ With the exception of the Job Corps,' the primary focus of existing 
Valuation studies has been on the pre-CETA period. Evaluations of 
the impact of CETA services are not ye* available. Whether the 
MDTA experience is a good predictor ql the CETA experience is 
unknown; however, we do know thk, while there has been an 
increase in the level of classroom training under CETA and a decline 
in the level df OJJ, the proportion of enrollees under the age of 22. 
appears to have Remained relatively constant over lime. Data base 
limitations do not permit us to determine if there have been change* 
in the characteristics of the youth served. 

1. Institutional Skills Training 

Between 1963 and 1974, an average of 126,000 new enrollees per year 
was served in MDTA classroom training (see Table 7-7). About ^ix 
out of ten of the enrollees were male; slightTy mere than one of every ^ 
three were under 22 years of age; sixty percent were white; over tedf 
had 1 2 or more years of education; and two-thirds were disadvantaged 
(see Table 7-8). 

Most of the evaluations of the impacts of MDTA disaggregate their 
findings only by race and sex, not by age*. Therefore, it is possible only 
to discuss the general impacts of training; the extent to which these 
represent the impacts of training on the one-third of the enrollees 
who were under 22 years oyige is unknown. As noted in one analysis: 
the "effects of training on ffinings vary considerably by program, sex 
and race." s, lt can t^rgued that age would also stronglV influence 

the results. * 
* The general conclusion of the studies of classroom training is that 
it has had a significant, positive impact on the earnings of enrollees. 
Earnings gains were particularly significant for females, slightly less 
so for males. 5 * 

The impact of the training yncreases in direct relationship to the 
duration of participation. "Underlying the annual earnings gtfins, it 

'•Nicholas Kicfer, "The Economic Benefits from Manpower Twining Programs." 
Technical Analysis Paper 43 (Washington. DC: U.S. Department of-Labor. 
November** 976). p. 81. „ f 

"Kiefer ( 1976) and Ashenfelter ( 1978). \ 
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i TaWt 7-7 
Manpowtr Dmlopmftnt and Trdnlng Act 
ImtHiitkHial Training Programs* 
Ftdthri OMIgatlont, Total First Tlma 
EnrollnwnU, Proportion of Rut Tlma 
EnroHmtnte Undar 22 Vaara of Ago 
FY 1963 to FY 1974 
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1965 
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1966 
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1960 
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385 


1969 


213.5 
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37.5 


1970 


287.0 


130.0 


37.1 


1971 


2755 


155.6 . 


39.9 
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355.7 


150.6 


37.9 


1973 


303.8 


119.6 


4 36.0 


1974 


307,9 ' 


110.4 


38.8 



a Includts part-tin* arid othtr training. 

b Program btcamt opt rational August 1962. 

SOURCE: Manpower Rtportof th$ Pnsidtnt. various years. 



is significant that disadvantaged workers appear to profit more than 
those not so disadvantaged, that Completers profited more than non- 
completers, and th&t longer training was more effective than shorter 
training."'* Other analyses have concluded that youthfyl partici- 
pant* appear to " . , .experience higher dropout rates than do older 
en rb) lees. Under MDTA-Institutional, 35 percent of fiscal 1974 
terminees under age 19 dropped out, compared to 25 percent of those 
aged 19 to 2 1 and 20 percent of those aged 22 to 44. "« Duration of 

40 Mangum and Walsh (1978). p. 90. 
"Taggart in NCMP (1976). 
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Tabte7-t 

Characteristics of Tralmos Enroled In MDTA 
Institutional Training Programs 
(Psrcsnt Distribution) 
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participation depends on numerous factors, including the maturity 
and motivation d( the participants. ^The positive relationship 
between post-program benefits and duration of participation is at 
\ least partially due to the influence of these other factors. 

A limitation of earlier classroom training programs was the narrow 
range 0I occupations in which training was offered. "Five 
occupational clusters Accounted for 73 percent of all institutional 
training: automotive/ health occupations, clerical, welding and 
metal machine trades." 42 Classroom training programs have also 
been criticized fpr using obsolete equipment, for training in 
occupations in which the demand for new workers was virtually 
nonexistent, and for failing to assist the trainees in finding a job after 
they left the program. 

In general, the evaluations indicate that classroom training 
increases the earnings of the average participant. However, whether 
% this result is caused by the training alone, or is the result of other 
factors, is unclear. 43 .* 



On-the-job training (OJT) is intended to allow the participant to 
earn while learning; the trainee receives his/her instruction during 
the actual performance of the job on the employer s premises* Since 
the beginning of federal support of OJT in FY 1963, these programs 
have operated on a smaller scale than classroom training and have 
displayed a high degree of sensitivity to theeconomic cycle (see Table 
7-9). When compared to the participants in classroom activities, OJT 
enrollees have been, on average, slightly older and better edticaied; 
more likely to be white and male, less likely to be disadvantaged and 
unemployed. 

The OJT programs generally have been successful in obtaining 
employfnent for the individuals enrolled in them although there have 
been questions concerning the net impacts of the programs and the 
extent to which jhey have subsidized behavior that would have 
occurred in any event. 44 About one-third of the individuals enrolled 
in OJT have been under the age of 22 (see Table 7-10). Again, whether 
there has been a differential experience for this group relative to all 

"Mangum and Walsh (1978). p. 88. 

•'None of thr studies reviewed t on trolled for selection biases which may have skewed 
the results. 

"David l^ntry and Patruk O Keefe. On- The- Job Training; A Review of the 
hxpenenre (Washington, DC National Commission for Manpower Policy 
December 1978) K y ' 



2. On-the-job Training 





TaWa 7-9 4 

Manpower Davalopmant and Training Act 
On-tha-Job Training Programs* 
Fadaral Obligations, Total Enrollments, 
Proportion o! Total Enrollmants Undtr 22 Yaart o! Ago 
FY 1963 to FY 1974 
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1960 
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1970 
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35.1 
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34.8 


1972 
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1973 
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• Includes tha MDTA on-tha-job training program w^tch andad m FY 187a axcapt for national contracts Also 
tncludts tha JO0S-OpttonaJ Program which bagan in FY 1971 Apprantlcaihtp Outraach is also includad 

b Program bacama opw ational August 1962 

SOURCE Mtnpowtr Report of th§ Pnsafait. various years 

OJT participants is unknown. Since OJT requires that the employer 
hire the trainee at the outset, there is less likelihood that youth 
participating in OJT will encounter age-related discrimination at the 
completion of training. In contrast, classroonrtramees still have to 
. find an employer at the end of theirjraining. In fact, one study 
\ . .found that younger (under 20) OJT participants significantly 
improved their status, more so than older enrol lees. Females in their 
early twenties also experienced noteworthy gains." 43 

Like classroom training, younger OJT participants had much 
higher dropout rates than did older trainees; and while completers 

"TaKgart in NCMP (1976). p. 123. 
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achieved significant earnings gains, the effects of dropping out of the 
program are not known. 



3. Job Corps 

Job Corps is an intensive program designed to provide: 

comprehensive services including skills training, basic educa- 
tion, health care and residential support for young people who 
are poor, out of school and out of work. In contrast to shorter- 
term and less costly approaches which serve youth with less 
severe needs, or seek to'provide stopgap or transitional assist- 
ance, the aim of Job Corps is to permanently break the cycle of 
poverty by improving the life-time earnings prospects of youth 
most in need. 46 

Originally authorized under the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, the Job Corps remained a centrally-administered, categorical 
program when the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
was adopted in 1973. In 1977, there were 57 Job Corps centers 
operating in 32 states and Puerto Rico. The bulk of these centers 
consisted of 27 c ivilian conservation centers (CCC's) operated by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior and 30 centers operated by 
private contractors. 47 

In 1977, the Job Corps was slated to double in size, expanding its 
capacity to approximately 44.000 slots by the eiid of 1 979— a date that 
has subsequently been pushed back. It is estimated that at the end of 
the current expansion there will be around 110 centers, with the 
majority of them being operate^ by private contractors. Most Job 
Corps centers are designed to accommodate fewer than 250 enrollees 
at a time (a standard that will be maintained in the expansion); 
however, there are four centers which can accommodate more than 
750 enrollees, the largest being in Breckinridge. Kentucky, which can 
serve approximately 2.300 enrollees at a time. 

Job Corps enrollees have traditionally been among the most 
disadvantaged youth. Table 7-12 displays the extent to which those 
who are enrolled are at a disadvantage in the labor market. The 
following summarizes a study of the participants' characteristics: 
Job Corps is confirmed to be serving disadvantaged youth who 
have limited abilities to obtain and hold productive jobs before 
they enroll in the program. Nearly 75 percent of current Corps- 

«li S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, "Job 
Corps Expansion and Enrichment: A Report on Progress, Problems and Prospects" 
(Washington, D.C.: V.S. Department of Labor. February 1979). 

« 7 Sre Table 7-11 for the growth in federal obligations and enrollments since FY 70. 



TaMt 7-11 
Job Corp* 

Ftdtrol OMIgaUom, Enroilmont Opportunity* and 
Now EnrollOM, FY 1070 to FY 1978 
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includes *ppronma!ily 2700 Advanced Carter Training enrollment opportunities ai community and Junior 
colleges 

SOURCE tmpioymtnt ovrJ UmmnQ Riporl of the Prestfknt, selected years 



members come from minority backgrounds, and almost all 
Corpsmembers have experienced poverty, welfare dependence, 
or both. Most youths who enroll in job Corps (between 85 and 
90 percent) have not completed high school, andCkirpsmembers 
have extremely poor work histories, as evidenced by high 
unemployment, few hours of work, low wage rates, and small 
earnings. Furthermore, 38 percent of Job Corps enrollees have 
been arrested before enrolling for a wide range of crimes other 
than minor motor-vehicle offenses, and 19 percent of those 
arrested have been convicted of such charges. 48 

Given the characteristics of those it is expected to serve and the 
range and intensity of the services it provides, it is not surprising that 
the Job Corps is a fairly expensive program, estimated to cost $10,253 
per Ck>rpsmember per year. Over the past decade, however, Job Corps 
has achieved substantial reductions in its real operating costs, 



"Stuart Kerachsky et al., "An Examination of Job Corps Participation" (Prinmon: 
Mathemattca Policy Research. February 1979). p. 3. 
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Tabto 7-12 
Crwactttlatica of Job Corps EnroilMt 
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primarily by eliminating expenditures on ineffective or unnecessary 
services. 4 * 

There have been several benefit/cost analyses of the Job Corps over 
die years. Although the findings have been mixed and the ratio of 

"U S Department ol Labor. Employment and Training Administration. "Job 
Corps Expansion and Enrichment: A Report on Progress. Problems and Prospect*'' 
(Washington. D C: U.S. Department of Labor. February 1979). p. 6. For rumple. 11 ia 
estimated thai in 1970. using 1978 dollars, the cost per corpsmember year was f 14369* 
compared to the $10,253 achieved in FY 1978. Both years exclude capital outlays. 
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estimated benefits to costs has varied considerably, the results 
generally support the proposition that the Job Corps has been an 
expensive but positive investment from a soc ial standpoint.* 0 A recent 
study cone luded that " , , , the present value of benefits exceeds costs 
by $251 per (x>rpsmember, or by approximately 5 percent of costs. 
Because over 40,000 Corpsmembers enrolled in Job Corps during the 
base year for the evaluation (fiscal year l977)our benchmark estimate 
ol total social benefit exceeds $10,000,000 for that year."* 1 Half of the 
estimated benefit was attributable to redu< tions in c riminal behavior 
by the panic ipants. 

This study, whic h was based on C^orpsmcmbers' experience seven 
months after they left the program, found that males who completed 
the Job Corps program were ten percent more likely to be in the labor 
force than a comparison group who had not partic ipated in the Job 
Corps. They ", , . had an increase in employment of approximately 14 
perc en t age points. They worked almost six hours more per week, and 
they earned over $23 more per week (i.e., an increase of over $1,200 in 
annual earnings). * 2 When the results are calculated including those 
who did not complete their program, the same study found that the 
Job Corps still had a benefic iaTimpact on participants, except for 
those who dropped out very early (i.e.. less than ninety days after 
entry). 

The impac ts of the Job Corps on longer-term ernployability were 
deemed to be quite positive. Although, relative to the c ornpariscjn 
gToup, Corpsmeinbers were less likely to be enrolled in high school, 
they were more likely to be enrolled in college, training or work 
experienc e programs They also had higher job mobility. All of these 
findings indicate a significant potential for future earnings gains. 

In the months immediately after program termination. Corps- 
mrrnbers go through a period of adjustment while they reacquaint 
themselve s with the labor market anci find a regular job. During this 
penod, the en rollers wages and employment status are worse than 
those of a comparison group that has not participated in the 
program Although this effect is fairly short-lived, it does suggest a 

*°Ser. tor example Sirphrn Robert Kn^lrrnjn. An honomu Analysis of the Job 
(*>rps. unpublished Phi) diwridiion (Berkeley ('mversity of California at 
BrrkHrv. August 1971) Also. (»lrn (*nn. Benefit -Oisl fountain for Job Corps" 
(Madison I'mversity of Wisconsin. Institute for Research on Poverty. 1968} 

"Charles Ma liar el <il . r valuation of the honomu Impac I of the Job Corps 
Program rirat Follow (p Repon ' (Princeton Mat hematic a Poluy Research, 
rebrtiarv 1979) 
"Mallar (1979) 
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need to increase ihe post-program job search assistance provided to • 

Corpsmembers. " , ' 

The average length of Job Corps participation in 1978 was 5.7 
months (up slightly from previous years), but only about 30 percent 
of the enrollees complete their planned program: approximately 40 
percent drop out prior to being in the program ninety days. As with 
other training efforts, individuals who remain enrolled for longer 
periods of time tend to benefit more from the program than those who 
leave after a relatively short stay, as demonstrated by the following. 

Fiscal 1978 Terminees" ~? 
Months in Job CorpW Employment Rate Starting Wage 

0-3 61.1 1285 

4-6 65.6 3.06 

7-9 72.6 3.16 

10-12 77.3 3.34 

13-15 79.2 3.39 . 

Over 15 79.5 3.47 

Again, it is important to recognize that many factors influence a 
participant's decision to stay in. or leave, a program. These same 
factor* may account for a substantial portion of the differences in 
post-program employment and earnings. 

4. Conclusions on Training - 

Training appears to have a significant, positive impact on the 
subsequent labor market experiences of youth. However, this benefit 
may be obtained more in those programs that provide quality 
instruction and equipment, offer the needed supportive services, and 
assist the trainee in finding a job after he/she leaves the program. 

Participants who complete their training, and those who remain 
enrolled for a substantial portion of the scheduled time, achieve 
significant gains in employment and earnings, those who dropout 
relatively early appear to obtain little, if any, long-term benefit. 
Although duration of participation is positively related to post- 
program benefits, the length of stay itself is not necessarily the cause 
of the increased return. Personal factors (prior education and experi- 
ence, maturity, motivation, etc.) may influence both the duration of 

"I S IVua'rtmrni of t-abor. Employmrnt and Training Administration. Job 
<:„r,„ rupano.on and I.wm hmnM.A Rrpori <>n P.ort™. Problem, and Ptmpnn 
(Washington. IX V.S Department of t-ibor. l-t-bruary 1979) 

o" 2 1G2 ■ " 



* participation and post-program gains. Alternatively, the poor * 
quality of some programs may induce some participants to quit early; 
in these cases, it is reasonable to expect that post-program benefits 
will be relatively small. 

The Job Corps demonstrates a similar pattern: benefits vary with 
length of stay i n the program . For the early dropout, Job Corps has no 
apparent benefit, and may even cause the participant some loss in the 
labor market. 

/* One final caution: Any decision to expand training programs 
should recognize that s ubstantial le ad time is needed to survey the 
labor market, plan the courses and obtain needed facilities,^ 
equipment, and qualified staff. The recent delays in the doubling of ' 

y the Job Corps demonstrate the significance of these requirements. 



E. Job Search Assistance 

I he Employment Service (E*S) is the primary publit institution 
(hatged with providing youth, and others, with assistance in 
looking fot a job, although many employment and training 
programs have established independent job development and 
placement units within their overall delivery systems. 

As Table- 7-13 demonstrates, youth c omprise a major portion of the 
individuals who are placed by the Employment ServiceVac h year. It is 
a proportion that has increased over the decade of the 1970 s. 

I he unpac t of the Employment Service on the youth labor market 
is not known Eot example, we do not have evidence on the extent to 
which the Employment Service reduces the amount of tune it takes 
youth to find jobs Eutther, we do not know whether it increases the 
wages of vouth by pla< mg ihem in jobs thev would not have other - 
wise obtained. 

It is widely a< <epted thai " . . .most of the age n< y's placements have 
torn in low-wage, high-turnover, casual occupations..."* 4 How- 
ever these mav fx- the types of jobs thai youth aie seeking, or for 
whic h they aie sought and hired. At the present time, it is not possible 
to assess the impact of the Employment Service as an instrument in 
reducing vouth labor market problems. 
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TaM* 7*13 

IndMduato nacad by the U.S. Emptoymwit Sanrtct 
~ FY ItTMtTt 

(Numbers In Thousands) 



1m 


Tt*J 




Wtotfrt YM«I 


1971 


1.649 


SOI 


304 


1872 


2348 


819 


34.9 


1973 


2J96B 


* 1.139 


385 


1074 


3,334 


1386 


416 


1*75 


ai3e 


1244 


38.6 


iw» v 


3367 J 


1394 


41.4 


1977 


4.138 


1,793 


433 


197B 


4.623 


2.090 


43.8 


SOURCES Etmtoyirmt •** Trvnlng A«pcrt of ft* Prttifrnt 1*** U 6 
of Frofrun Rcvifw. ttiy ia 1971 


Effipioymtni Grvict, Offlca 



F. Conclusions * 

Over the past deeade-and-a-half. several million individuals have 
been served in federally-financed youth programs, and billions of 
dollars have been invested in these efforts. These programs Have been 
subjected to numerous evaluations of varying quality, and the results 
have been closely scrutinized by those in and out of government. I'he 
one general conclusion that can be drawn at this juncture is that we 
do not fully understand the contribution that these programs have 
made to the long-term employment and earnings of the participants, 
nor do we know for certain that the economic benefits alone justify 
the social investment. 

Job creation programs have provided many youth with 
employment and earnings that many otherwise would not have had. 
and these efforts have had a number of short-term benefits (e.g., 
providing needed income and reducing criminal activities). Where 
the jobs have made demands on the participants in terms of output, 
where there has been close supervision, training, counselling and 
other supportive services, the jobs appear to have made a contribution 
to the longer-term prospects of the participants. This argues strongly 
for designing programs that have theW characteristics; significant 
progress could be made by better planning and management of the 



current programs. Legislative modifications may also be needed to 
permit and encourage the use of a greater proportion of program 
funds for services and administration, rather than participant wages 
and stipends. 

The training programs have made significant contributions to the 
employability of manyof those who have participated in them. The 
Job Corps, while among the ra^st expensive of the youth programs, 
appears to improve the labor ifiarkfrt prospects of those youth who 
-jTirpTete (dl)paKially complete) tht*r training. 
_ In su mxpaFyra few general observations can be djawn: % 

-^Since individuals who participate for longer periods tend to 
^ obtain more benefit frorn the programs, naggmivgs s h ould be 
structured in ways th$t " encourage participation until 
completion. The design of these incentives should recognize 
that several factors, including the participant s maturity and 
motivation, influence the decision to stay in or drop out. 
—Just providirig a job may * not significantly increase, the 
individual s longer-term employability. For many, ancillary 
services are also necessary. 
—Where the jobs provided youth are "make work" and there is not 
.^adequate supervision, the long-term employability develop- 
ment impact is diminished (possibly negated) in the eyes of the 
participants, staff and potential employers. , 
—Youth program participants often need assistance in finding 
■ -'employment after they leave the prografn and the benefits of 
/ programs may be lessened if they^re not assisted in finding a 

regular job subsequent to program participation. » 
—Youth employment and training programs cannot be expected 
e to overcome a persistent shortfall in the number of jobs 
^ - available. Programs whi^h must 'graduate" their completers 
into a loose labor marke^will, at best, just reshuffle the 
• unemployment queue. 
/X^A 7 Pr °gTams.should be planned and operated with an awareness of 
/A local labor market opportunities and, to achieve this, private 
d^mployers should be more closely involved^ 

^ ' >\T l hv delivcr > s Y slem must be flexible so as to accommodate 

widely varying local and individual needs. 
/ r y^- pina Uy. programs cannot be expected to achieve and maintain 
r\ p^J c l aa| i l Y if they are subjected t& frequentor rapid shifts in scaleor 

direr lion. Policy should be more forward-looking and permit 

the administrators more lead time to plan and assess their 

efforts. 
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Addendum A 

Population and Labor 
Force Projections 



In the text (Chapter 4) it was pointed out that, although thesizeof the 
youth population will decline between now and 1990, the percentage 
of youth who are members of minority groups will increase. Further- 
more, it is expected that the labor force participation rates of young 
women will continue to rise, possibly offsetting the reduction in the 
size of this population, so that the number of young women in the 
labor force may not decrease. This addendum provides the projec- 
tions on which these statements were based. 

Projections of the size of the population; by age, race, and sex, are 
regularly published by the Bureau of the Census. Since the age group 
of direct interest here is age 16 and over, estimates of the size of this 
group in the year 1990 should be fairly accurate. However, projec- 
tions of the number who will be in the labor force depend also on the 
assumptions that arc used about the future path of each group's labor 
force participation rate. This is much more difficult to project 
accurately, being dependent on the many factors that influence 
whether an individual will choose to be in the labor force. Therefore, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) has provided a range of possible 
participation rate (and hence labor force size) projections. Their high 
and low projections for the year 1990, along with the size of each 
group's population, participation rate, and labor force in 1978, are 
presented in Table A-l. 

Between 1978 and 1990, the size of the youth population (ages 16- 
24) is expec ted to decrease by 5.8 million. This reduction is totally 
among the white population, with the size of the nonwhite popula- 
tion expected to remain at approximately its 1978 level. Hence, by 
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Table A-1 , 

Projection* of.trta Sin and Damographlc Composition of tha Youth Labor Forca, 197M990 
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SOURCES Ttii 1971 data art tl S Department of Labor. Bureau of labor Statistics estimates reported By Phillip Rones and Carol Leon Employment and Unemployment Ourmg 1978 An 
Analysis. Special Labor Forci«eport2l|.th|l990pro|tctionsari»romPauiF!aimaniJMowardFutl«rton Labor ForciProiectionslo 1990 Three Possible Paths Monthly Ltbor 
m*!$m Vol 101 (Decern be f 1971). pa 




1990. the nynwhite share of the youth population will have increased 
from 1 1.7 |>eicent to 18.0 permit. Similarly, the labor force projec- 
tions made by BIJS indicate a decrease in the si/eof the total youth 
labor force of between 0.5 million and 3.3 million, including a de*. 
- c rease in that of while youth between 1.3 million and 3. I million. The 
si/e of the nonwhite labor force is expected to be reduced by no more 
than 0.8 million and might inc rease slightly, depending on the future 
course of their panic ipation rate. These figures imply an increase in 
die nonwhite share of the youth labo* force from 12.1 percent to be- 
tween 12 8 percent and If). 7 percent by the end of the next decade. 

The labor force projections made by BLS are based on the 
assumption that the gap between the participation rates of young 
women and,young men will continue to narrow throughout the 
decade. The labor force projections for young women for 1990 range 
between a dec Jine of 900.000 and an increase of 700.000. Their share of 
the youth labor force would increase from 46.2 percent to between 
49.1 and 50.4 percent. 

Official projections of the size of the Hispanic population, 
participation rates, and labor force have not been made. Projections 
for this group are much more difficult to make, in part because 
immigration patterns have played such a large role in their popula- * 
lion growth in recent years. However, the data in Table A-2 on the 
number of children of Hispanic origin or descent already in the 
Tnited States strongly support the presumption that Hispanics will 
be the fastest-growing segment of the age 16-24 age group during the 
next decade. 

Note, in particular, that in 1977 Hispanics accounted for 5.4 ' 
percent of the total population in the 16-24 age group. Yet their share 
of each of the younger age groups ranged from 5.9 percent to 9.2 
percent, the latter being for the youngest group. Hence, barring a 
massive out-migration, this group's shareof the age 16-24 population 
will be growing throughout at least the next decade. Continued net 
immigration of Hispanics would, of course, increase their popula- 
tion share at a more rapid rate. 

1 
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Population by Aga, Raca, and Spanish Origin, 1077 
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SOURCES U S Department of Commerce Bureau of trie Census Currem Population Repom. Persons o> Spamih Origin in trie Untied States MirCh tQ77 Sewja P2p No 3?9 f atste t and 
Population Estimates and Projections. Protections of me Population of trie United State a t977 to 2050 Sen* a P 25 Ho 704 I aDie 6 The ealimatea of theTOmDer of His panics are 
based on the Currjent Population Survey and m&lude only the civilian ncninslilutionai population of the United States and members of the Aimed Forces m trie United Stales iivmQ 
oil-post or.with their families on-post Spanish Ongm araa determined dy sell identification to estimate the ai« of the white non Hispanic population we assumed that al> 
Mispanics ffgf classified as white 
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Addendum B 



Size and Characteristics 
of the Low-Income Youth 
Population 

This addendum provides information about the low-income youth 
population that may be usefql for developing policy recommenda- 
tions. It was noted in Chapter '2 that youth from economically- 
disadvantaged backgrounds are more likely than other youth to be in 
need of employment and employability development. t)ata from the , 
March 1978 Current Population Survey (CPS), reported in Table B-l, 
indicate the size of this population and some of their characteristics. 
Several points may be relevant: 

1 . Of the 20.4 million persons between the ages of 1 6 and 21 . nearly 
20 percent (3.7 million) were in households with incomes at or 
below 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living 
standard; for a nonfarm family of four, this means that their 
income was at or below $8,082. An additional 10 percent (2.0 
million) were in households with incomes between 71 and 100 
percent ($1 1,546). 

2. The probability of being in a low-income household is much 
higher for a minority youth: of the 3. 1 million nonwhite youth 
in the 16-21 age group, 44 percent (1.3 million) were in house- 
holds at or below 70 percent of the BLS standard; of tjie 1.3 
million Hispanic youth; 30 percent (400,000) were in low- 
income households. 

3. Nearly half of the youth from low-income households are 
nonwhite or Hispanic. The lower the income cutoff used to 
define low-income, the larger is the minority share: 47 percent of 
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Tabla B*1 



Population, Agat 16-21, by Incoma, Raca, Ethnic Group, 
and Enrollmant Status, March 1976 
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the youth from households at or below 70 percent of the BLS 
standard, but only 31 percent of the youth from households with 
incomes between 71 and 100 percent of the standard. 

Costs of Serving the Low-Income Youth Population 

The preceding tabulations can be used to compute the federal costs 
that would be incurred in providing employment and em ploy ability 
development assistance to youth from low-income backgrounds. The 
total programs costs depend on four factors: ( I ) the number of youth 
who would be eligible; (2) the percentage of the eligible population 
that would participate in the program activities; (3) the average 
duration of their participation; and (4) the average cost per partici- 
pant-year of the activities. While. this is not the place to attempt to 
estimate the costs of a particular program proposal, it may be useful 
to provide an illustration, suggesting the sensitivity of total costs to 
variations in each factor. 

One way of delineating eligibility [i.e., factor (I)] is by parental 
income. If one believes that the family background of youth is a 
critical determinant of their need for federal assistance, then this 
would argue for measuring household income before the individual 
forms his or her own tibusehold. The data forepersons ages 16-17 in 
fable B-2 provide an approximation to this number, since most of 
this group are still in school and living at home. 

In March 1978, 1.6 million persons ages 16-17 were in households 
with incomes at or below 70 percent of the BUS standard and another •> 
0.8 million were in households with incomes between 71 and 100 
percent of the standard. Suppose the eligible population is defined as 
all persons between the ages of 16 and 21 who were in low-income 
households at age 16, where the low-income criterion is 70 percent of 
the Bl~S standard. Then assuming for simplicity that there are no 
changes in the size and incomes of the population age 16 in future 
years, 1 about 800,000 persons would become eligible each year and the 
same number would, by reaching age 22, end their period of 
eligibility. Half would be nonwhite or Hispanic. 

Suppose that each of the 800,000 persons from a lo^v- income . 
background were c ertified at age 16 to be eligible for up to two years of 

intensive employability development and or subsidized employ- 
i 

'hi (j<f. thr M/r ol thr Hi fwipul.it ion will \w dr* lining bv about 26 permit over 
ihr nrxi <!<•<. ulr from I 2 million in I97H to 3 I million in 1990 Srr Addendum A 
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Tatfla B-2 

Population, Agaa 16-17, by Incomt, Raca, Ethnic Group, 
and Enrollment Status, March 197i 
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ment. The total rust would then depend on the percentage who 
choose to panic ipaie, their duration of participation, and the costs of 
the activities provided. To keep the illustration simple, assume that 
one-half of the eligible population took full advantage of the 
opportunity and the other half did not participate at all.? Then, in 
any given year, 800,000 person-years of activity would need to be 
provided (800,000 youth times 50 percent times 2 years). 

The most intensive of the major programs is the Job Corps: In 
fiscal year 1978 the average cost per person-year of a Job C^qrps slot 
was $10,253. If this level of services were provided, then the annual 
cost of the youth program ac tivities would be over $8 billion (800,000 
times $10,253), considerably more than is now being spent on all 
employment and training .programs for this age group. This is 
probably an upper-bound estimate of the cost of serving these youth. 

One obvious way of reducing the total cost is to restrict the size of 
the eligible population. It is doubtful that a lower-income cutoff 
would be politically acceptable. (And use of the 100 percent of BLS 
standard, rather than the 70 percent, would raise the total cost in our 
illustration to about $12 billion.) An alternative would be to add 
other criteria, such as employment status and location* If, for 
example, the individual had to be not only from a low-income 
background, but also be unemployed or live in a low-income com- 
munity, many fewer would be eligible. 3 

Another way of reduc ing the total cost would be to take measures 
that would reduce the program participation rate of the eligible 



• Pirlimmarv rMimatrv from ihr YH)P\ rrmtlernrnl drmomlialton program air 
th.ii ahoul U) prnrnt of ihr rlijgihlr mv< hool vouih and onlv \2 percent of fhr out of- 
\< hool vouth h.ivr parlhlpatrd 

Urrinan irporl> thai Us\ than onr third of ihr 16-21 vrar old* in families with 
iiKotnes at or hrlow 70 prrcrnt of ihr Bl-S standard in 1978 had rx per trmed onr wrrk 
or morr nl tinernplov inrnt in ihr pro rdinR vrar (Robert I .rrrnan. I'hr hull ( iivrragr 
Usui- in \outh \ rnpJov mrul ,»n<l I raining Programs." Depaitrnent of l.abor mrino. 
September '*H t 1979) f-vrn if program biluv rule* do not limn partn i pal ton 10 
prisons who have been unemployed, ihey air thrones who arr prohahlv ihr most likrlv 
to < house to partn ipair On the other ham!, nnlrss a long duration of unrinplovrnrni 
w rrr mjiuird. n would fir rasv for anv low m< ornr vouth who wantrd to part t< i pair m 
.1 piogiam to qualify 

ltrsm< unq eligibility fo low iu< ornr vouih who rrsidr in poser I v arras would lir a 
morr stringent approach In ihr I970<nisus. onlv r i8 pen ml of potir out of s< hool 
vouih in ihr riO laigesl < Hies lived tin rhsus i^ai is in whit h ihr poverty i ate exceeded 20 
penrnt ! hr t rnsus data also induatrd that adding a geographical imomr <T Helton 
would hi- onr was of Un minn more rrsoim es on minority youth in thr large < ities in 
1970 %H |H'i(rnt o| ihr poor out of si hool vouih wrrr hla< k or Hispanic, whereas 77 
pen em of ihr poor out of sc hool vouih in ihr povrriv areas of these c Hies wrrr hla< k or 
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population. In the illustration it was assumed that 50 percent would 
participate, much higher than the percent of the eligible out-of- 
school population that has chosen to participate in the entitlement 
demonstration program. Clearly, the more stringent the conditions of 
program participation, the fewer will be the number of youth who 
join or # remain in the program* 

A third method of reducing the total cost is to limit the maximum 
duration of participation to less than the full two years assumed here. 
Based on the program experiences reported in Chapter 7, above, there 
appears to be a tradeoff between cost-cutting in this manner and 
program effectiveness. Of course, this will depend on the type of 
services provided and the needs of the participants. 

Finally, the total cost could be reduced by providing less intensive 
activities* "The Job Corps costs were chosen for this illustration 
because this is the most costly of the major programs. At the other 
extreme, it costs less than $1 ,000 per participant to provide part-time 
summer jobs. In reality, one should anticipate that some youth will 
only need the latter. 

Limitations * ' 

The preceding exercise ignores the difficulties that would be involved 
in delineating an eligible population in terms of their household 
income in only one year. It would be more realistic to assume that 
anyone'whose current income falls below the cutoff point would be 
eligible. Under that rule (and still using the 70 percent standard), 3.7 
million persons between the ages of 16 and 21 would have qualified 
last year. The problem here is that we do not know how many of the 
people who qualify in subsequent years are newly eligible, rather 
than the same people and, hence, already counted. 4 The 800,000 per 
year estimate used in the illustration is a very rough approximation to 

this annual flow. 

We have also ignored the start-up problem. In the first year of 
operation, all of the age 16-21 group who meet the eligibility require- 
ments would be newly eligible; in the second and in subsequent years 
only the 16 year olds would be new. Actual program participation 
could not have such a bulge. Good programs taloe time to phase in, 
which is an argument for a gradual buildup in participation. 

♦Somr people who have low imomn in one year movr up in ihe nexi and vw e vcroa 
Income mobility <m either directum) eopeually likely for a youth who leave ho.nr. 
„n< r ihr < r.lrrion involve tolal lam.lv income and .0 adjured for fam.lv o./r I he uor 
of an in. ome a. * minim* period of more than one year would provide a better .,tdi< atoi 
„f ihr <hromi ally poor. rx< ept that ihr data miRm he more difficult to ohtam 
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. Youth employment polic ies < learly were at the mile? of the Commis- 
sion s agenda during 1979. bui ihere were other activities that 
engaged ihe alienlion of ihe Commission and its staff. This section of 
ihe repori reviews boih ihe activities undertaken in support of the 
***outh projec t and some of the additional activities sponsored by the 
Commission during 1979. I he appendixes contain a more detailed 
lining of Commission meetings and published report J 



A. Activities in Support of the Youth Pr 

Employment problems of youth have been high cjm the Cominission's 
agenda since it was organized in late 1974. A special Commission 
Task Force on Youth was established in 1975, and devoted a major 
part of its energies toward expanding the Iriow ledge base in the youth 
employment area. I he prim ipal prcxiuc t Xf this earlier effort was the 
book, From School to Work: Improving tfy Transition, a cullrc liorf 
of policy papers published by the Commission in 1976. In rhat same' 
year, a substantial portion of the Commission's sec ond annual report, 
An Employment Strategy for the I nited States— Next Steps, was 
devoted to youth employment issues. Many of the provisions of the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, were 
similar to the recommendations advanced in that report. 

Subsequently, John W Porter, then trje Mic higan Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and an original jnember of the Commission. 
• urged thai the Commission continue its efforts' in the youth field. 
Aflel disc ussion of the issue at several Commission meetings, it was 
agreed in May 1978 that a new youth Task Force would reestablished 



and that youth employment would be a major agenda item during 
1 979 Dr Porter was named Task Force Chairman ; the other members 
were Timothy Barrow, Roy Escarcega, Malcolm Lovell, and Lester 

Thufow. * ' 

The Task Force met four times during the summer and tall ol 19/8 
to assist the Director and staff in charting the course for the project. It 
was agreed that the project would review the nature and dimensions 
of the youth employment problem, examine policy responses to 
youth unemployment, and develop proposals for the future direction 
of youth employment policies in the 1980 s. A work plan was devised 
that involved research, conferences, field hearings, site visits, and 
other activities. The field hearings are summarized in Appendix III 
and the other activities are described in the sections that follow. 

American Assembly on You/h Employment. In August, the Com- 
mission and the Amelkart^ssembly (Columbia University) cospon- • 
sored an American"^ Assembly on Youth Employment.. Some 75 
American leaders from business, labor, government, education, and 
the professions met for three days at Arden House, Harriman, New 
York, to consider the ways in which the nation might assist its youth 
in their search for jobs. At the conclusion of the Assembly, the con- 
ference adopted a report that made recommendations in three areas: 
goals and priorities for the I980's, jobopportunities, and preparation 
for work. Background papers for the Assembly were prepared and 
distributed in advance of the meeting; these papers are being pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, under the title 
Youth Employment and Public Policy, edited by Bernard E. Ander- 
son and Isabel V. Sawhill. 

Advisory Panel. The Commission early in 1979 established an 
Advisory Panel, comprised of economists and sociologists who are 
experts in the areas of employment, education, and training, to 
consult with the staff on the design and conduct of the research 
activities that were carried out as part of the youth project. At a 
meeting in mid-April, the panel reviewed staff papers that attempted 
to synthesize the extant research on youth employment. The'group 
also identified a number of issues in which there were gaps in 
knowledge that might be filled by additional research. Duringahe 
summer, individual members of the Advisory Panel served as 
informal consultants to the staff and reviewed the final versions of the 
staff report. The panel consisted of Henry Aaron, Sue Berryman, 
Michael Borus, James Coleman, George Johnson, Garth Mangum, 
Paul Osterman, George Perry, Michael Piore, and Lee Rainwater. 
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Participant Observer Conference. As a part of its broad exploration of 
youth unemployment problems, the Commission sponsored a 
'participant observer" conference, i.e.. a meeting of researchers and 
journalists who have conducted their research on youth through 
direct observation methods. The purpose of the conference was to 
learn more about the activities an<J attitudes of youth and of employ- 
ers, based on information which is not readily available in published * 
sources. The conference was held in March, and was organized by 
Carol Jusenius of the Commission staff. 

Rounduble with Council of Chief State School Officers. In May, 
•representatives of the Commission and the Council of Chief State 
Officers held a joint meeting in Washington to discuss the relation- 
ship between education and work. The objective of the meeting was 
to explore the directions for youth employment policies for the 1 980 s 
from the perspective of the education community as represented by 
the state superintendents of public instruction. Dr. John Porter 
chaired the meeting and was assisted by Ray Reisler of the Commis- * 
sion staff. 

Sponsored Research on Youth Unemployment. The Commission 
sponsored new research in several areas which had been identified as 
needing additional work. These areas included, first, the extent to 
which job competition exists between older workers (especially aduh 
women) and youth (undertaken by Daniel Hamermesh and James 
Grant). The second area for research was the racial differential in 
labor market experience: the reasons for the historically widening 
gap in employment and unemployment (Robert Mare and Christo- 
pher Winsjiip) and the reasons for the present-day differential (Paul 
Osterman). Finally the Commission sponsored two pieces of research 
♦on the consequences of youth joblessness. The first dealt with the 
effect of in-school labor market experiences on employment during 
the immediate post-school yeaVs (Stanley Stephenson); the second 
dealt with the psychological consequences of poor labor market 
experiences after leaving school (Paul Andrisani). The Commission 
will publish this research early in 1980. 

Symposium on Education and Youth Unemployment. The Commis- 
sion and the National Institute of Education cosponsored a Symposi- 
um on Education and Youth Unemployment on September 6-7, at 
Reston, Virginia. In advance of the meeting, twelve scholars were 
invited to prepare brief discussion papers concerning (a) the ways in 
which schooling has in the past, and might in the future, affect the 
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employment prospec ts of youn R people, and (b) ihe assoc iated impli- 
cations (or policy-making and research. The twelve paper-writers 
together with representatives of the Commission, the National 
Institute of Education, and the U.S. Office of Education constituted 
the discussion panel. Dr. John Brandl of the University of Minnesota 
was responsible for planning chairing, and summarizing the 
symposium. 

Youth Project Dinner Seminars. With the support of foundation 
funding, the Commission conduc ted a series of four dinner seminars 
in connection with its youth employment policies projec t. I hree of 
ihe seminars were. devoted to specific topics: (I) the knowledge 
development plan devised to measure and document progress under 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Ac t of 1977; (2} 
ihe relationship between education and employment: and (3) a com- 
parison of United Stales youth; employment problems and programs 
with those of other industrialized nations. Eac h of these seminars was 
led by a recognized authority in the field, and the participants 
inc luded persons from the executive and legislative branches of the 
government who have responsibilities in'the youth employment area, 
scholars having special interest and knowledge of youth employment 
issues; and members of the Commission's staff. A fourth dinner 
seminar was held to review the Commission's findings and 
recommendations on youth employment and to provide a forum for 
discussion of possible legislative strategies. 

B. Other Activities 

Study of Inflation-Unemployment. One of the Commission's 
statutory functions is to "study and make recommendations on how 
the Nation can achieve and maintain full employment, with special 
emphasis on the employment difficulties faced by the segments of the 
labor force that experience differentially high rates of unemploy- 
ment." In August the Commission issued a request for proposals for 
research on the role of labor market policies in reducing unemploy- 
ment in relatively noninf lationary ways. I he purpose of the request 
f or proposals is to stimulate research that would ■extend the 
knowledge basr for making policy decisions over the next several 
years about methods of improving the structure of the labor market 
that would have a significant macioeconomic impact. Research 
funded as a result of this competition will begin in 1980. 
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Seminar on Immigration and Employment Policies. In 1978, Secre- 
tary of I^iboi Ray Marshall asked the Commission to undertake a. 
review of the 11-2 Program ( Temporary Admission of Foreign 
Workers) and to make rec ommendations to him on the future of that 
program in the larger context of the nation's ( hanging employment 
structure. Held in Washington on March 13, 1979. the seminar 
fcxused on two doc uments prepared for the Commission: Manpower 
and Immigration Policies m the Vmted States, by David North and 
Allen LeBel (Spec iaI,Rej>c)ri No. 20, February 1978) and Temporary 
Admission of Foreign Workers: Dimensions and Policies, by Fdwin 
P. Reubens (Spec ial Report No. 34, March 1979). The seminar 
brought together representatives of principal federal executive and 
legislative groups and specialists from outside government. The 
purpose of the seminar was to discuss issues which impact on both 
immigration and labor market polic ies, inc hiding granting of spec ial 
permits to workers in short supply. The Chairman forwarded his 
recommendations to the Secretary on May 1. 1979. 

.Seminar on Economic Dislocation and Public Policy. In accordance 
with the request of the Sec retary of I^ibor. the Commission, on July 
13. 1979. sponsored a seminar in Washington on various dimensions 
of economic dislocation and public policy. The disc ussants inc luded 
representatives from labor, government, academe and the business 
sector. I hey fen used on the following issues: the nature, extent and 
consequences of economic dislocation; the rationale for government 
intervention; experience with existing programs, and new direc lions 
for |x>licy. On July 30. 1979 theChairman wrote to Secretary Marshall 
forwarding his summary of the major themes and issues which 
surfa<ed during the seminar. 

Study of How CETA Eligibility Standards Impact on Single Heads of 
Households. In the 1978 CF I A Amendments, the Congress direc ted 
the Commission to "examine and evaluate" the eligibility standards 
of CF TA to determine their impact on single heads of households, 
espec lally women and older Americans. The legislation required that 
the Commission submit a report by July 1, 1979. Mathematica Polic y 
Research developed a report for the Commission that estimated the 
eligible population of single heads of households and attempted to 
estimate the extent to which it was being served. The Commission 
reported to the Congressional leadership that the new targeting 
provisions in the Amendments of 1978 had bee *n in effect for such a 
short period of rime that it was not possible to determine their impact 
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on this target population and recommended no changes ineligibility 
standards at that time. In his communication to the leadership, the 
Chairman noted that the (Commission was contemplating a study of 
the labor market status of women and that this study might produce 
new information on the subject. 
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Agenda for 1980 and 1981 



A statutory commission such as the Naiional Commission for 
Employment Policy, which has ihe responsibilities of advising both * 
the legislative and executive branches of ihe federal government, 
must balance between two conflicting approaches in developing its 
agenda. 

On the one hand, it can respond to requests for topical advice on 
issues that have moved to the top of the nation s agenda. On the other, 
it can adopt a somewhat larger perspective by focusing on a single 
issue that it views of overriding importance, 

I he National Commission for Employment Policy, reviewing its 
expenenc e, its n-sourc es, and the understandings it has arrived al with 
both the staffs of the substantive Congressional committees to which 
it reports and the Office of Management and Budget with which it 
consults on its work plan and budget, has decided to develop an 
agenda for 1980 and beyond that combines the best of these two 
approaches, 

I he Commission will invest some time and resources in current 
issues of moment, but will devote its major investments to two 
subjects per year in the hope of making a contribution to long-term 
employment policy. With 1980 likely to be a period of declining 
business and increasing unemployment, the Commission has 
instructed its staff to develop an overview paper of positions that it 
has recommended in the past about preferred ways in which the 
federal government can respond quickly and effec tively toa worsen- 
ing employment outlook. With such a review paper before it, (he 
Commission will consider at its spring meeting whether, in light of 
the existing and prospective employment trends, it vtfill forward 
recommendations for early congressional action, 
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On the immediate and continuing issue of the employment impact 
of the energy crisis, the Commission faces a dilemma. It has been 
under instruction of the Congress to^xplore this issue ever since 
passage of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act in 
1973. Although it made one or two probes in an effort to comply, the 
Commission decided not to struggle upstream. In the absence of a 
national energy* policy, the Commission could not explore the 
employment impacts of various alternatives until such alternatives 
had been specified and implemented. 

But the time is probably not far off when the outlines of a national 
energy policy will emerge. In anticipation thereof, the Commission 
considers it opportune to start exploring the energy-employment 
interface at least to the extent of making a staff investment on the 
state-of-the-art. the quantity and quality of the information, and the 
range and depth of the analytic studies available. Once this staff 
report is in hand, the Commission will be better positioned to 
determine whether the time is opportune for it to launch a major 

effort. . 

Because of the overriding importance in a period ol continuing 
high inflation for the nation to understand the potentialities of 
selective employment polic ies that might add to the total number of 
jobs without < ontributing to further pressures on prices, the Commis- 
sion has issued a request for research proposals to start work in this 
difficult, but critically important, area. The Commission hopes that 
the work generated in 1980 together with modest staff supplementa- 
tion will provide thee ritic al inputs for the major effort that it plans to 
make in this area in 1981. 

So much for the preparatory and short term responses that the 
Commission has included in its 1980 work plan. There rernairts the 
need for identification and brief disc ussion of the two priority agenda 
items: "Improving the Linkage between Employment and Economic 
Development Policies, and The Import and Impacts of the 
Changing Role of Women in the labor Force. " The major effort of 
the Commission and its staff will be directed to exploring these 
subjects in depth The sixth annual report of the Commission, to be 
available in December 1980. will be focuseVi on the interim or final 
policy recommendations derived from those studies. 

There are several reasons why the Com minion has dec ided to look 
c losely at ways in which employment policy can be coordinated with 
economic development. First. ihe-Commission in its last three annual 
reports has plac ed heavy weight on involvement of loc al employers in 
training and employment efforts, convinced that only thereby will 



increasing numbers of ihe structurally unemployed have an 
op|K)iiunii\ to access the regular job market Second, ibe Commis- 
sion is awaie of ihe efforts of ibe Departments of Labor, Commerce, 
and Housing and I rban Development lo improve ibe linkages and 
ac hieve c loser alignment of tbeir employment and economic develop- 
ment programs. I be (Commission, in responding to its congressional 
cbartei in mallei s of ccK>rdinalion. sees menu in its assessing these 
efforts and exploring ways of strengthening these joint ac tivities. 

Ibird. the (Commission has been concerned for some lime about 
(be addilional'barriers to employabilny that affile t the struc turally 
unemployed where they are heavily concentrated. Looking for a job 
where the unemployment rate is fj 01 7 perc ent is quitediffe rent from 
looking for a job in an area where an unemployment rate of 15 or 20 
percent prevails. 

Ibe Commission expects that its initial probe into the energy 
frontier may yield some suggestions as to how the struc lurallv unem- 
ployed might he hired on energy conservation efforts, such as 
weather i/ation. and more importantly, whether steeply rising c ostsof 
energy are likely to alter the willingness of employers to locate, 
remain, or expand in inner -c uy areas c barac teri/.ed by large numbers 
of structurally-unemployed persons. 

Willi respec t to the arena of "women and work." the Commission 
has been seeking for some time to deal in depth with this important 
issue In its current recommendations with respect to youth unem- 
ployment, the (Commission called attention specifically to the 
diffic ul ties of disadvantaged young women who are forced to leave 
school before receiving their diplomas to give birth to and care for 
children, and ibe need for these women to have opportunities to 
complete their education and training so as to become self- support- 
ing later on. During thecourseof 1979 the Comnussiondealt with the 
broader question of "women and work" as part of its report to the 
(Congress on single beads of households. * 

In putting this topic on its agenda for 1980. the (Commission desires 
lo signal its intention to probe the many interrelated facets in whic h 
ibe developmental experience in the family, in school, arid in the 
community condition how girls and young women think about the 
future role of work in tbeir lives and how these attitudes affec t their 
preparation; the manner in which the long-term conren trail on of 
women workers in relatively few occ upations came to be established 
and the forces that contribute to solidifying or modifying these 
patterns; the market and nonmarket fcjg^es that affec t the wages and. 
benefits (bat. women workers earn; the extent to which the Social 
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Security and other income transfer systems trear workers equally 
irrespcc live of their gender; and a number of other strategic issues that 
can be determined only after the work plan is more fully artic ulated. 

In undertaking this large-scale inquiry into "women and work/' 
the Commission will develop new knowledge of the forces and 
mechanisms that effect equal employment in the work arena. This 
will provide the Commission with a head start on its agenda for 1981 
at whic h time it plans to assess the problems of the growing Hispanic 
population in the labor market. 

As the foregoing has indicated, the agenda for 1980 has a two-fold 
aim: to provide guidance to the President and the Congress on two 
critical issues— the employment dimensions of economic develop- 
ment and the c hanging role of women in the workplace— and to get 
important preparatory work completed on employment and 
inflation, energy, and the Hispanic population, which at present 
appear to be the prio/ity issues in the Commission s agenda for 1981. 
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Appendix I 




Special Reports of the Commission, 1979 * 

An im|K>it.mt func lion of 1 ( iormmssioiMs to inform those respon- 
sible lor formulating and implementing policy. as well as (he 
interested public » on ernplos merit -related issues t he pro< minimal 
meetings and ( nrifcieric es .ire c aref nils edited and widely distributed * 
In addition lo < order en<e reports, the Commission lias asked experts 
in various fields to bruif* into foe nv issues where more information is 
needed Sun e the appearance of the tnurth .Innffal lirfunt. the 
Commission has published the following Special Re|>orts 

A. Women 'sJChanging Roles at Home and cm' (he Job 

Special Report No 2U (ontains the proceedings of a conference on 
the National Longitudinal Surveys <NL$) of Mature Women, 
which ivas. <<ispf»n sored bv the Commission and the Office of 
Research and Development of the 1* S Ocpar tmeni of Labor I he 
dala from the NLS surycy follow until 1972 the work and domestic 
histories of women is ho were M) Mm IW>7 I fie papers prepared 
for this conference, which were based on these data, capture a 
generation in transition 

B. European Labor Market Policies 

Special Report No 21 jwesents the nulled papers and an o\er\ leiv 
from a conferenc ecospon sored by the Cerrnan Marshall I unci I he 
conference focused on the recent experiences of several !' urope.m 
countries with selective em ploy merit policies, especialh wage 
subsidy sc hemes, and the ways in whic h sue h polic les arccoordma 
led witfi rnac roec onornic measures. I he conference ivas organized 
by. and the report edited by. Professor Qrley Ashen feller 
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C. W.ork Time and Employment 

Special Report No. 28, edited by Professor Robert Clark, contains 
the background papers and summary of a conference concerned 
with changes in traditional work schedules. These proceedings 
discuss the advantages and" disadvantages of combatting unem- 
ployment by reducing work time in order to distribute jobsamong 
more people v Manipulation of thevarious policies bearing on the 
hours of workers was a major concern of the authors, discussants, 
and speakers. . / 

D. Increasing Job Opportunities in the Private Sector 

Special Report No. 29 reports on a conference which was sup- 
ported by the Economic Development Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and the Ford Foundation, and was 
edited by Dr. John Palmer. It focuses on alternative methods of 
increasing job opportunities in the private sector. • Various 
methods of targeting employment subsidies, attitudes of the 
private sector toward government programs in tljisjirea, and tax * 
credit approaches are discussed. / 

: . *a .. ^ 

E. Trade and Employment ^» 

Special Report No. 30 presents a selection and condensation of a 
* large body of materials prepared for a conference on the employ- 
ment impacts of international trade, held in cooperation with the 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs of the U.S. department of 
Labor. This report reviews the extent to which trade adjustment 
mechanisms were working to assist workers whose jobs were lost 
* due to various trade impacts. The summary, written by Professor 
John Dunlop, emphasizes the need to articulate a sense of princi- 
ples upon which the U.S. will conduct long-term relations on . 
economic matters with the rest of the world. 

F. The Business Sector Role in Employment Policy 

Special Report No. 31 is the proceedings of a conference 
cosponsored by the Commission and the Business Roundtable to' 
examine training and employment Wx>rtunities in the private 
sector. The conference was attended byVorporate executives from a 
wide range of industries. Considerable attention was focused in the ^ 
various panels on the unemployment problems of young people, 
particularly minority young people. Mr. William Kolberg 
planned the conference and directed the publication of this report, - 
and a grant from the Ford Foundation assisted in its production. 
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G. Monitoring the Public Service Employment Program: The 
Second Round 

Special Report N<>. 32 is the second report to the Commission on 
the Brookings Institution Monitoring Study of the Public Service 
Employment PrograrXJtjva^ under the direction of Dr. 

Richard Nathan. The current report contains the second set of 
observations reflecting conditions in the field at the end of 1977 
when the Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976 had 
reached 615,000 of th<a> 725,000 jobs. The third (and final) report is 
scheduled to be published early in 1980, and the Commission will 
transmit to the President and the Congress a final, report and 
recommendations cw public service employment. 

H. The Utilization of Older Workers 

v Special Report No. 33 analyzes tne labor market experiences of 
older workers. Prepared for the Commission by Dr. Dean Morse, 
this report cohsiders the demographic trends and spec ial problems 
of older workers and identifies several major polic y issues affecting 
the improved utilization of older workers. 

I. Temporary Admission of Foreign Workers: Dimensions and 
Policies 

Special Repoit No. 31 is the result of a request by Secretary of 
Labor Marshall to the Commission to review the H-2 Program 
( Temporary Admission of Foreign Workers). The report includes a 
paper written by Professor Edwin Reubens and a summary of a 
seminar held by,the Commission. The paper by Professor Reubens 
lays out a set of broad polic y options with respec t to the temporary 
* importation of foreign labor and evaluates these options. The 
summary of the seminar delineates the issues raised, rather than 
specifying recommendations. This project received support from 
the Roc kefeller Brothers Fund. 
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Commission Meetings, 1979 



The Commission has held 18 formal meetings since its original 
organization in late 1974. Three of these meetings and a special 
meeting with the President of the United States occurred during the 
period covered by this report: 

A. Sixteenth Meeting: The Commission met on July 12, 197J), in 
Rosslyn, Virginia. This was the first meeting held after the Com- 
mission's new public members were appointed by the President 
pursuant to the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
Amendments of 1978. It was primarily an organizational meeting 
during which the nyv members discussed their ideas on priority 
topics to be pursued by the Commission. In addition to the organiza- 
tional discussions, the Commission members were briefed on the 
status of the youth employment policies project and on the study of 
single heads of households. The latter study was mandated in the 
CETA Amendments of 1978 and a report to the Congress was required 
in July 1979. 

B. Seventeenth Meeting: The Commission met on October 12, 1979, 
in Washington, D.C. The meeting was devoted to the development of 
findings and recommendations on youth employment issues which 
were to be the principal subject of the Commission's Fifth Annual 
Report. Reports were received and considered from several sources 
including the Commission's Youth Task Force, its staff, and federal 
agencies concerned with youth education and employment policies 
and programs. \ 



C. Eighteenth Meeting: The Commission met on December 7, 1979, 
in Washington, D.C. Final details were worked out concerning 
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publication of the Commission s Fifth Annual Report. Most of the 
discussions were devoted to consideration of the Commission's 
agenda for 1980. Subjects discussed were the economic outlook and 
possible responses to a recession; energy and employment; economic 
development efforts to reduce unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; ways to improve the labor market success of women; and new 
approaches to equality of employment opportunity. 

D. Special Meeting: On November I, 1979, the Commission met at 
the White House with the President and senior members of the 
Domestic Policy Staff to brief them on its findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to youth employment policies. 
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Appendix III 



Field Hearings, 1979 

As part of the Commission's review of youih labor market policies, its 
Youth Task Force conducted a series of hearings and site visits. The 
following staff paper summarizes the findings of these activities and 
the policy recommendations that emerged from the hearings. 
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I. Introduction 



As pan of ihe Commission Youth Task Force's policy review, a series 
of hearings and siie visit's was conducted during the first half of 
1979.* The members of the Task Force Viewed the field work as a 
means by which they could: 

— obtain the views and guidance of a wide range_ofjndividuals° 
who are involved in various aspects of the many programs 
currently in place; 

t- develop information and insights into the implementation of 
policies and programs at the state and local level; and 

— expand their perception and understanding <# the multiplicity 
of problems that federal policies ate expected to resolve. 

The Task Force conducted a series of four two-day hearings during 
May and June. A total of 107 witnesses appeared over the course of 
eight days ( Fable I ). In addition. Task Force members and staff had 
the opportunity to informally meet and speak with numerous others 
who attended the sessions. 

Each hearing covered a specific region of the country and an effort 
was made to balance the witnesses so that there was representation 
from most of the states in that area. Further, an effort was made to 
obtain testimony from educators, business and organized labor 
leaders, elected officials, community organization representatives, 
employment and training administrators', individual youth, and 

others. 

- — , 

•C dim mission staff member* responsible for organizing the hearings were fcvereu 
Crawford, David Lantrv, Patrick O'Keefe. Margaret Coney, and Andra Rebar. The 
hearings summary was prepared by Cverett Crawford, David Lantry and Patrick 

O'Keefe. 
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In developing I lit' witness s< hedule lor the fom hearings, an elloii 
was made to obtain the participation ol individuals who do not 
typicallv annul scions held in Washington. DC In addition, 
individuals who were not loinmlly invited to appear as witnesses but 
wished to do so were slotted into the schedule. The result was a 
balanced representation ol the multiple interests in youth employ- 
ment' polu les. 

In their prepared testimony, the w itnesses were asked to address live 
general topics (see Annex B); although in their oral presentations 
they olten stressed only one or twool these points In brief, the live 
general topics were: the causes ol youth labor market problems, 
targeting youth services, the elle< tiveness ol the programs; the 
delivery system, and progTarn perlormance measurement. 

I ask Force members and stall have made sue visits to several youth 
programs during the course ol the policy review. The sites visited 
included prime sponsors, c ommunity based organizations, schools, 
and community development corporations. I hese visits were an 
opportunity to observe program operations and to talk to stall and 
participants while they were engaged in program activities 

Table 1. Distribution of Witnesses 
At NCEP Hearings 

Affiliation Number of Witnesses 

Employment and I raining 

Community-Based Organizations 17 

Education 

Business 

I,abor * 

Genera) Government * 

Community Development Corporations 2 

Other. 22 

rorAi. 107 
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Hie remainder of this paper will summarize ihe findings of the task 
force field work with respect to the general topic s dis< ussed above. It 
will corn lude with a synopsis of the policy recommendations trial 
emerged from the hearings 

It is stressed at the outset that this summary is necessarily selective; 
the range and depth of the testimony defies easy summation. 
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II. Summary of Testimony 



A. The Causes of Youth Labor Market Problems 

During i he hearings, the witnesses repeatedly stressed th.il the 
problems of vouih in the labor market could noi be attributed to a 
single cause. Ihv w iincsscs also stressed thai unemployment was only 
one lace I of ihr problem; underemplovmeni and non panic i pa lion in 
the labor market were also viewed as critical dimensions of the 
problem 

A generallv ac knowledged cause of south labor markei diffic ulty 
was thai rriauv youth were not prepared, by either I hen education or 
experience, to enter the labor market. Many witnesses, particularly 
educators, rioted that youth who were college bound received 
substantial assistance (counselling, fmanc lal aid. etc .) in making the 
transition from one level of educ anon to another I heir counterparts 
who intended to pursue a job at (he end of their secondary education 
received no comparable assistance I heiefoie. the youth entering the 
labor market often lac keda basic understanding of how it tunc honed, 
where the employment opportunities were andjrow to access them. 
I hese youth often lac ked the basic competent ir% that are necessary to 
j^btain a job (e.g.. they could not fill out an application). Many wit- 

/ nesses said that t h<^»nje rjipji tat v ondary^exUu at ion system does 

( not provide the stujiejii^u^^ 

V. vo< atiunai ummU »<>n and real WW k ex periencx o£>pori unities prior 
\^ to graduation. I his results in the graduates spending an inorcISnnte 
amount of tune searching for a job and establishing a work record'. 
^-Ihere was agreement among the witnesses that, for a si /able 
number of youth, the lack of basic preparation was compounded by 
oihei~4tuuus sjLic h aa undue irxpec unions and poor attitudes. Many' 
employers are reluctant to hue youth because they view them aft 
immature, and pronejo high turnover. 
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Finally, the witnesses noted that some youth experienced employ- 
ment problems because of polite rec ords, drug and alcohol abuse, and 
other handicaps. For a substantial number of young women, the 
presence of children limited both their employment and their 
education training opportunities. The problems of young, single 
mothers were underscored by mariy . Educators noted that this was the 
single largest cause of young women dropping out of high school 
prior to graduation. Others, particularly representatives of commu- 
nity organizations and prime sponsors, pointed to the lack of 
adequate day care fac ilities as a major impediment to increasing the 
employment and training services for young mothers. 

There was general agreement that c hanges in the size and composi- 
tion of' the V S. labor force were among the many causes of 
continuing high unemployment among youth. While acknowledg- 
ing that job growth in the ILS. over the past few years had been 
substantial, the witnesses were quick to point out that the growth of 
the labor force had been prodigious. Many witnesses concluded that 
adult women and undocumented workers had taken jobs that would 
have otherwise gone to youth. Further, it was the opinion of some 
that continued high rates of inflation would exacerbate the problem 
by causing older workers to delay iheii retirements or reenter the labor 

market- 
It was generally agreed that changes in the economy, paiticularly 
changes in urban labor markets, were another major cause of youth 
joblessness. The relocation of industry away from urban areas, 
increased competition from foreign products, shifts reduced by 
energy shortages, and others were all seen as f ac tors moving jobs away 
from places where many disadvantaged youth are Ic Hated. Several 
witnesses spoke of the painful irony of high levels of youth unem- 
ployment persisting in the cities, while competition was keen (or 
workers in the outlying suburbs; the lack of information about these 
opportunities and inadequate transportation prevented many youth 
from obtaining these jobs. 

Several witnesses noted that the pockets of unemployment that 
existed in urban and rural arenas were not assisted by economic growth 
to the same exteYU that they were hurt by recession. As the nation 
recovered from a recession, these areas were usually the last to feel the 
Effects of gTOwth, and then only minimally. However, when the 
nation entered a period of slow economic growth, or actual contrac- 
tion, these areas were quickly affec ted and many of their employers, 
operating on very tight margins, were driven out of business entirely. 
For these witnesses, employment and training programs and changes 
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111 eflu<ahon would Ik- only a pailial answer. Hie witnesses con- 
clucjfed that progress in reducing youth unemployment in these 
depressed aieas would leciuuc labeled cc onomic development clfor is 
usi^ig lesouues liom public and private sotuccb 

.>urnerous witnesses stiessed the (ontmuation of disc intimation 
(baVd on iacr and sex) as a majoi fac toi contributing to the differ . 
ei^lial exfX'iicnccs of whites and males versus minonties and females. 
Iy was generally accepted dial only through increased equality of 
e/nplovment oppoitunitv thioughout the labor maiket would 
progress be made in iccluting these differencials. 
I \lan> witnesses suggested that child lahoi laws, insuianc e require- 
ments and resttic live lining piactices limited the ntimbei of jobs to 
/ whic h vouth had a* (ess. I he mmimtun wage was also mentioned as a 
/ cause of vouth unernploMiient. several witnesses suggesting that 
/ m< leases in the minimum wage had destroyed jobs lYial would 
/ pieviouslv have been held In youth 

In sum, the witnesses weie vinually unanimous in then opinion 
dial youth labor maiket difficulties result from numerous causes, 
(riven the multipln it> of causes, they argued foi a pohc y that would 
permit flexibility in the responses Finally . most tviinesses ac know I - 
edged that, loi the majoiity of youth, these were only tempoiary 
impediments to finding a job. however . the witnesses assei led that foi 
a significant portion of tin; yoiyh population, these temporary 
impediments would lesult in a permanent scamngof the mdiv idual 



B. Targeting Youth Services 

laigeling lie. deteimmmg who will l>e scivcci) was discussed 
pnmaiilv in the context of pioviduig employmoA and naming 
sen ices As many eclucatois noted, education in ihr IS is essentially 
an enutleinent, with only a lew programs leciumng conformance 
witli federally established eligibility criteria. 

I he witnesses weie generally agieed thai the current youth 
program eligibility standards were ovcilv lestrictive and thai iliey 
should be loosened l or certain sri vices, foi example onentation to 
the world ol work and sc boo I based voc adonal exploration, there was 
agreement that all students should receive the services. For taigeted 
prograurs. lliere was agreement that less restrictive criteria would 
have seveial benefits, not the least of whic h would Im- serving needy 
youth who weie only slightly above the cuiicnt inc ome eligibility 
standaicl I be pievailmg opinion among the witnesses was that the 



income eligibility standard should be raised, perhaps to 100% of the . 
lower living standard income level. The witnesses argued strongly 
that the federal government should only establish broad eligibility 
standards and allow the local operators the flexibility to establish 
guidelines that were responsive to the local conditions. 

Several witnesses recommended targeting sarvices based on the age 
' of the participant; many suggested providing different services based 
on the school enrollment status of the youth. However, even those 
witnesses who suggested increased targeting based on age or school 
status were quick to point out that there was a range of needs among^ 
the youth and. perforce, a range of services would be required. Again, 
there was virtually unanimous support for the proposition that the 
federal government should limit. » the absolute minimum, the 
eligibility categories it established; allowing operators maximum 
flexibility to serve thpse most in need in their jurisdiction. 
■^Several witnesses suggested that local discretion in deciding who 
among the eligible populauon \vas to be served resulted in an 
inequitable allocation of services. They suggested that this inequity 
would continue unless the law was amended to require the use of 
organizations that served particular groups in the community, or 
through increased use of direct national funding to sue h groups. 

Another proposition that was strongly supported by the witnesses 
was that the eligibility criteria for the youth programs should be 
standardized. Repeatedly. : the witnesses c ited the problems and 
inefficiencies that resulted from existence of several eligibility criteria 
based on family income, applicant a K e and s« hool enrollme nt status 

(See Annex (-) * ... 1 1 a . i 

In brief, the witnesses argued for a broad, standardized set of federal 
eligibility criteria that allowed the maximum amount of flexibility 
and discretion to the program operators ) 



C The Effectiveness of Programs 

The witnesses were largely agreed that no one approac h had proven 
universally effective in reducing youth labor market problems As 
there was^a multiplicity of causes, the witnesses saw the need lor a 
diverse range of servic es; and they argued that the dec is.onson types 
and mix were appropriately made at the local level. Recognizing the 
need for diversity, the witnesses argued strongly against federally 
devised, categorical approaches. It is to be noted, however, that 
several witnesses (particularly representatives of community organi- 
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zations) recommended that the legislation emphasize the need to use 
service deliverers that would extend the delivery/of services into the 
communities where the target population resided. 
<4n ^ opinion of many witnesses from various backgrounds 
(including education) sevei^f approaches based in the educational 
system, if generally adopted, would improve the experience of youth 
in the la^cir market. Career education and exploration, and increased 
information on the labor market while still enrolled in school, were 
suggested as education based approaches that would lead to an easier 
transition fnto the labor market by the school leaver. 

There was agreement among the witnesses that the role of the 
private sector must be increased, if significant progress in the youth 
area is to be made. Many witnesses suggested that personnel officers 
should visit the schools (perhaps be stationed there) to explain to trfe 
students the requirements of the worldof work, and what they should 
expect. Therelwas repeated support for authorization to subsidize 
w^ges in the private sector, somethirtg-t*et permitted by current 
policies. Support was expressed for the efforts of community develop- 
ment corporations, both as job creators and trainers for youth. 
Councils linking work and education were reported to be effective in 
involving the private sector in program design and implementation. 

In discussing the role of the private sector, several witnesses stressed 
that organized labor was in a position to make a unique contribution. 
It was suggested that members (including retired members) could 
serve as advisors and informal counsellors in the schools. It was also 
noted that early involvement of drg^niued labor in the planning of 
programs could improve the linkage between the schools, Employ- 
ment and training programs, and the private sector. This, in turn, 
would improve the training and transition of youth into the worldof 
work. ^ 

Many of the witnesses suggested that, in addition to ^increased 
career education and labor market information, the in-school youth 
require preliminary work experience and general skills training. 
With respect to work experience, many witnesses view this primarily 
as a means of improving youth's understanding of the world of work, 
and as a means of improving the attitudes of some youth. I he youth 
actually enrolled in th^ work experience programs^valued it pri- 
marily for the money it provided them. ExperienccKbased career 
education was also cited as an effective means of increasing the 
employability and employment o^f youth. 

Several witnesses suggested that the summer youth program be 
folded into the year-round youth efforts. They felt that/ks presently 
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designed, it was not linked with general education programs, nor 
with employment and training programs; therefore, it was less, 
effective than it might otherwise be. 

it was the opinion of the witnesses that out-of-schdol youth were 
particularly difficult to serve. There was a consensus that there had 
been little success in inducing youth to return to thf regular 
secondary schools. However, several witnesses reported success with 
alternative schools, particularly where funds permitted fc»w teacher- 
pupil ratios. The primary elements in a successful alternative school 
seemed to be that the instruction was work related.schedules were 
flexible and the youth had an opportunity to obt^a full-time job. 
This latter ■»acteristic is particularly important for those youth 
whq are fa" heads and who alsot require additional supportive , 
services (e.g., day care facilities). Several witnesses testified that, 
where funds had been unavailable for developing alternative schools, 
they had substantial success in enrolling out-of-school youth in 
community and junior colleges. 

Many witnesses noted that work experience for youth was most 
effective when the youth were involved in the production of a tangible 
product under conditions that simulated uhsubsidized, private 
employment. This was*feinforced by sevei^l of the site visits that the 
Task Force made. In each case, the key to successful program 
< outcomes appeared to be strict standards of attendance and work 
* quality, enforced by close supervision. 

Training was judged by many of the witnesses to b* successful in 
improving the employment opportunities available to youth 
However, they stressed that the training should be^eneral, preparingX 
the youth for a relatively broad occupation, with more specific skill \ 
.development being.done on the job.- 

In discussing program effectiveness, several witnesses noted the 
» ' importance of transportation in providing ^W«s to youth. 
Witnesses discussing the situation in rural areaflnost frequently 
mentioned transportation, as a concern. They noteU that difficulties 
in transporting individuals toand from training and work experience 
sites sometimes prevented serving individuals located in particularly 
.... remote areas.Witnesses discussing urban, programs noted that the 
lack of transportation to the suburbs ofleTTaenied youth access to a 
' * vast majority of private sector employment opportunities. The 
witnesses mentioned that attempts to overcome the transportation 
barrier are extremely expensive, often prohibitively so. 
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In summary, the witnesses suggested ihpl many different services 
could be and had been successful. However, they saw a need to vary 
what was offered based on the needs of the population being served. 

D. The Delivery System 

-In discussing the delivery system, witnesses were in agreement on 
three general topics: simplification, consistency, and advance 
funding. 

The recommendation heard most often was to fold all of the youth 
programs authorized under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) into one authority. It was agreed that simplify- 
ing the delivery system by such a combination would improve local 
p1a>ming and decisionmaking. The witnesses repeatedly stressed that 
^ the current fragmentation reduced program efficiency, confused 
applicants, and resulted in unnecessary overlaps. 

According to the witnesses, continual changes in national policies 
were disruptive of program planning and delivery at the local level. 
There was unanimous agreement among the witnesses that a federal 
youth employment policy should be developed, legislation enacted, 
regulations promulgated and then left in place for several years. Only 
then would the programs be able to reach their maximum effective- 
ness. Many witnesses not£d that frequent policy shifts resulted in the 
abandonment of approaches after the costs of start-up had been 
incurred, but before the real returns could be reaped. (See Annex C.) 

Strong support was given to the concept of multiple-year funding 
for the youth employment programs. The witnesses noted that, by 
knowing in advance the amount of funding that would be available 
over several years, they would be able to develop the institutional 
capacity to provide youth most in need with the intensive services 
that they required. With multiple year funding, the operators would 
be able to obtain facilities and staff and develop comprehensive 
delivery systems. Finally, advanced funding would improve the 
conditions for coordinating the several systems that are directly 
involved in serving youth. 

Many of the witnesses discussed their experience with the funds 
administered under agreements between prime sponsors and local 
educational agencies (section 133(d) of CETA mandates that at least 
22% of the Youth Employment and Training Program funds be 
covered by such agreements). The purpose of the set-aside is to 
encourage closer links between the education and employment and 
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training programs. Generally, the presentors gave the impression 
that the set-aside funds had, at a minimum, increased contact and 
communication between the two systems. It was generally agreed that 
the agreements had been effective in increasing educators' awareness 
of the importance of employability development and the role of th* 
schools in fostering it. Some witnesses felt that the agreements had 
increased the sensitivity of educators to the needs of youth who were 
not going on to college, though they felt much more needed to be 
done for these youth. 

The role of the federal agencies (particularly DOL and HEW) in 
the delivery system was the subject of many witnesses' attention. 
There was general agreement that these agencies should be more 
active in identifying and distributing information on approaches 
that were especially effective (or ineffective). Many of the witnesses 
felt that the federal agencies had been remiss in their role as providers 
of technical assistance and training. There were numerous 
complaints from witnesses that the federal agencies devoted almost 
singular attention to assuring administrative compliance and 
virtually no energy to improving the substance of program services. 

Several witnesses saw a role for the federal agencies in reducing 
program fragmentation and increasing coordination (at all levels of 
government). Given the multiplicity of program objectives that 
education and employment and training programs seek to achieve, 
the witnesses saw a need to streamline federal regulations wherever 
possible and to increase the flexibility of local operators so that they 
can respond to local conditions. 



E. Program Performance Measurement 

There was general agreement among witnesses that assessment of the 
performance of youth programs is a complicated matter and that it 
would not be accomplished through the development of a few single 
factors. While stressing their disagreement with simple performance 
standards (e.g., cost per placement), they recognized the need to 
develop measures that would enable policymakers and program 
administrators to judge program effectiveness. 

The witnesses generally agreed that individual program operators 
should be held accountable for specific performance standards such 
as total numbeT of enrollments, numbers served, etc. However, 
performance assessment is complicated at the level of delivery by 
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factors beyond control of the operator (e.g., the state of the general 
labor market). 

It was the opinion of some witnesses that prime sponsors could also 
be measured, at least in the short run, based on their grant agreements 
with the l)()l.. as well as on process measures sue h as evidence of 
cooperation between the CKTA deliverers and local education 
agencies, union and employer involvement, etc. However, most 
witnesses were reluc lant to suggest panic ular standards whic h would 
serve as a measure of program "success/* 

It was recommended by several people that the surveys of the 
participants, during and subsequent to their participation, would 
provide further information on program effects, particularly with 
respect to the effects on motivation and attitudes of participants. 

Additionally, some witnesses suggested that program reviews 
should foe us on whether the programs ac hieved c hanges in some key 
institutions (e.g.. educ ational) that would benefit youth entering the 
labor market. It was suggested that attention should be given to 
questions concerning whether employment and (raining programs 
had led the sc hools. employers, and others toalter their behavior with 
respect to the employability and employment of youth. 

The witnesses said that measures of longer-term program impac t 
are most dif fic nil to measure loc ally. They suggested the development 
of a set of short-term, qualitative measures that would assess the 
panic ipants' mastery of basic skills and c ompetenc ies, understanding 
of the labor market, etc . These measures would vary with the program 
objec lives. It was also suggested that a second set of measures (based 
on national longitudinal jiaia) could be used to assess long-term 
program impacts on participants* employment and earnings. The 
witnesses recommended that the longitudinal data set should be 
developed and maintained by the DOL, 

In disc ussing performance measures, many of the witnesses urged 
caution in interpretation of the data The* pointed to the multiple, 
sometimes conflicting, program objectives* They noted that there 
were substantial variations in the target populations ainongdifferent 
areas. I hey repeatedly stressed that the effec ts of youth programs 
might not become apparent for several years. Finally, they reminded 
the Task Force that current evaluation methodologies had yet to 
reac ha stage of sophistication that permittee! unambiguous interpre- 
tation of the results. 

In sum. the witnesses recognized the need for improved perform- 
anc e measures and assessments based on them; however, they stressed 
the complexities involved in developing and interpreting such (Hua. 
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HI. Recommendations 



Over ihe eight days of hearings, ihe Task Force was presented with 
numerous recommendations for fulure youth employment policy 
directions. The following is a summary of ih6se on which there 
appeared to be fairly wide agreement, though it is noted thai few 
would receive a unanimous endorsement from the more than 100 
witnesses. 



A. Program Objectives 

Recognizing the different problems that youth encounter in their 
movement into the labor market and in full awareness of the multi- 
plicity of causes, the witnesses stressed that employment and training 
programs cannot be expected to counter all of these factors. They 
suggested that a youth employment policy will have torely on several 
institutions, in both the public and private sectors. They also stressed 
that change, to both institutions and individuals, comes slowly and 
that it is unrealistic to expect dramatic results in any short period of 
time. 

Having stressed that changes in policies and goals have plagued 
youth employment and training programs over the years, the 
- witnesses suggested that the basic objective of these programs should 
be the development of the long-term rmployability of youth so as to 
enhance tbeir future employment and earnings. The witnesses 
stressed that this is not necessarily accomplished by programs that 
only put youth in jobs or provide them incomes. 
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B. Program Design and Delivery 



In enacting and implementing a youth employment policy, the 
witnesses reported it wasvimportant that several factors be present: 
agreement among policymakers, program administrators and par- 
ticipants on what is to be accomplished; adequate time to plan 
and implement the programs; policy consistency andadvance, multi- 
year funding; sufficient local flexibility to respond to widely varying 
conditions; dedicated and competent staff; interagency coordination • 
at the several levels of government; and the active involvement of the 

private sector. 

To effect those general principles, they recommended: 

• Enactment of a consolidated youth employment and training 

program. ■• i 

• Standardized eligibility criteria with an income limit not less 
than 100% of the lower living standard income level; an age 
range of 14-22 years of age; and provisions for exceptions, where 
the local operators deemed it necessary. 

• Requiring employability development plans for all partici- 
^ pants, as a means of assuring achievement of the program s 

broader goals. 

• Authority to subsidize private sector work experience. 

• Expanding cooperative education and encouraging its use for 
the employment and training of eligible youth. 

• Expanding the eligibility for the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit to 
cover all employment and training of eligible youth, and 
marketing it aggressively. 

• Continued emphasis on the need for cooperation among 
education and employment and training programs; however, 
increased legislative requirements were viewed by many as 
potentially counterproductive. 

• Increasing the involvement of private sector employers and 
unions in planning and evaluating programs, including full 
funding of the Private Sector Initiatives Program authorized by 
Title VII of CETA. 

Finally virtually all of the witnesses recognized that the education 
system was the primary institution in a youths employability 
development. The witnesses also stressed that, since schools are 
financed mostly by states and localities, much of the impetus for 
change would have to come from those,levels. They did note several 
areas in which they thought increased emphasis or change was 
necessary, including: 
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• Creation of more educational options, including alternative 
schools. 

• Increasing the availability of compensatory education pro- 
grams. 

• Increasing the flexibility of the schools in terms of scheduling, 
open entry /open exit, etc. 

• Expanding the amount gf labor market information available 
to students while they are still in school; expanding career 
education and programs to develop the individual's job seeking 
skills. 

• Encouraging expanded community and employer involvement 
in schools. 

In brief, the witnesses suggested numerous changes that could be 
made in current labor market and education policies, programs and 
institutions. They did not pretend that any one, or all of them 
cumulatively, would be the solution to the youth labor market 
problems that currently exist. Instead, they recommended changes 
that would contribute to a significant improvement in theejeperience 
of youth in the labor market. f 
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Hearings Information: 
Dates, Location and Task Force Members Attending 

Commission Panelists 



Dates 

May 10-11, 1979 



May 24 25, 1979 



June 14-15. 1979 



June 28-29, 1979 



Location 

Detroit, Michigan 



Memphis, 

Tennesssee 



Los Angeles. 
California 



Philadelphia. . 
Pennsylvania 
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John Porter. Task Force 

Chairman 
Tim Barrow 
Roy Escarcega 
Eli Ginzberg, Corrtmis- 

sion Chairman 
Isabel Sawhill 

John Poner. Task Force 
Chairman 

Tim Barrow 

Roy Escarcega 

Eli Ginzberg. Commis- 
sion Chairman 

Patrick OTteefe 

John Poner. Task Force 

Chairman 
Tim Barrow 
Roy Escarcega 
Irv Green berg 
Isabel Sawhill 

John Porier. Task Force 

Chairman 
Tim Barrow 
Roy Escarcega 
Patrick O'Keefe 
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Topics for Witnesses' Consideration 



The purpose of the (Emission's hearings was to focus on the isa/ue 
of youth employment polic7 for the 1980s. The Commission 
expressed interest in the? perspectives and recommendations of 
persons directly involved in the education, training and employment 
of youth at the local and stare level and asked ihem to address the 
following five topics: 

1. What are the causes of the high levels of youth unemployment? 
What fac tors c ause young people, panic ularly minority youth, 
problems in the labor market? 

2. Among the youth population, who is in need of services and 
how should the services be targeted? 

3. What works best for whom? Which educational, employment 
and training initiatives have been successful? Which have 
failed? 

1. What kind of delivery system is necessary in order to provide the 
services and accomplish the youth employment policy goals 
and objectives? Are the present intergovernmental and insti- 
tutional arrangements adequate, in need of redefinition, or will 
new institutions and delivery systems be necessary to respond to 
the educational and employment needs of youth? 

f>. How should program performance be' measured? What are the 
best short-run measures? What are the long-term performance 
standards that can be applied to youth employment programs? 
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Federal Barriers 
to Effective Youth 
Employment Programs 

I. Introduction 

Witnesses at the Youth Task Force hearings identified what they 
believe to be serious barriers to conducting effective youth programs. 
These barriers result from provisibns of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, its implementing regulations, and methods 
of administering current youth programs at the federal level. This 
paper reviews this testimony. 

Many of the more than 100 witnesses who appeared had strong 
feelings and opinions about the impact of the legislation, regula- 
tions and the Department of Labor s method of program adminis- 
tration By and large those expressing opinions on the subject were 
representatives of CETA prime spbnsors-those widi genera 
responsibility for the administration of youth programs at the local 
level. 

The following themes emerged from the testimony: 

—Lack of Flexibility. The categorical nature of current youth 
programs needlessly hampers prime sponsors' flexibility to 
design and conduct the kind of comprehensive programs that 
are needed at the local level. 

—Eligibility Standards. Eligibility criteria vary among the several 
youth programs and this makes it difficult for local program 
managers to devise services that meet the needs of individual 
youth. 
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—Planning. Planning for youth and other employment and 
training programs is rendered ineffective as a result of insuf- 
ficient planning time and late announcements of planning 
estimates and fund allocations. 

—Reporting Requirements. Reporting requirements of the 
programs take a heavy toll in terms of both staff and financial 
resources. 

—Program Stability. There has been a lack of stability in youth 
and other employment and training programs. "We are so busy 
trying new things that we never do anything right." 
Each of these themes is reviewed below. 



II. Lack of Flexibility 

The issues of the lack of program flexibility and the lack of compre- 
hensiveness arose in both a general context and in the specific con text 
of the xSummer Youth Program. 

A. General Comments 

The Deputy Mayor of I-os Angeles said, "... legislative constraints 
and adminstrativt' regulations hinder program lex ibiity. . .you are 
trying. I think, at the legislative level, in Congress, to prescribe a 
national tonic for each and every local ill. And it has not worked in 
most programs. I do not bel ieve that it works in the manpower 
programs." (Los Angeles hearing. June 14, 1979.) 

The Director of the Rural Minnesota Concentrated Km ploy men t 
Program advanced the same idea somewhat differently: 

" The time has come to stop experimenting; the prime sponsors at 
this point know which programs work best for them. They are now 
ready to design effective programs for their specific localities. 

"As an example, some prime sponsors might find that YCCIP isan 
effec tive program for their clients; others might choose toeliminate it 
from their program because it does not serve the needs of youth in 
their area. Tnder the present system, all prime sponsors must plan 
and implement a YCCIP program in order to be allocated funds 
needed for their youth population." (Detroit hearing, May 10, 1979.) 

Other witnesses pointed to difficulties arising from the rigidities of 
program requirements. The Director of the Washoe County, Nevada, 
prime sponsor (Los Angeles hearing, June 15, 1979) pointed to the 
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desire Of her staff and advisory board to be able to move young people 
between the YE TP and the summer youth program and thedifficulty 
of doing so in the present system. Similarly, a representative of the 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, prime sponsor (Philadelphia 
hearing, June 29, 1979) discussed the inability of her staff to provide 
needed services, such as preparation for the GED test, to young peo- 
ple enrolled in YCCIP. 

Both the Deputy Mayor of lx>s Angeles and the former president of 
the Michigan Manpower Direc tors' Association— one representing a 
large city and the other, groups of rural CETA directors— cited 
problems arising from an attempt to devise and carry out on a local 
basis programs that are/based on national standards, criteria, and 
priorities. Problems are conceived and their solutions devised in 
macro terms. The program solutions must be executed at the local 
(micro) level. There is a need for federal officials to lake intc^account 
the wide variety of local conditions that exist. 

B. Comments on SYEP 

Several of the witnesses commented on the inefficiencies resultinp 
from the manner in which the Summer Youth Employment Program 
is administered. Some of the most pointed comments came from the 
Chair of the Youth Committee of the Indiana Office of Occupational 
Development. She said the SYEP fails because of: 
—the short enrollment period; 

—inadequate targeting because of quick-start enrollment; 
—lack of continuity before and after the summer program; 
—continual, hiring of new staff; and 

—the difficulty of finding work sites. (Detroit hearing, May 10, 
1979.) 

Other witnesses ec hoed the sentiments of the witness from Indiana 
about SYEP. As to the outcomes of SYEP, a member of the Los 
Angeles prime sponsor s youth staff said. "I think it introduces kids to 
the world of work, gives them some idea of what working is. But I also 
feel that an eight or nine week program with 200 or 225 hours is not in 
itself going to change the lives of a lot of these kids." 

She went on, "I am not sure thai a short summer program is the 
answer to the needs of these youngsters who really do not know how 
to find a job, how to keep a job. So iuisn't a very firm answer, but . . . 1 
think maybe the longer programs. .Vou Id be .more valuable to the 
youth and to the country." ( I. os Angeles hearing. June I t, 1979.) 




III. Eligibility Standards 

A number of the witnesses said they frit thry wrrr unabMloclda good 
job for young people bee ause of the lac k of uniform eligibmfy c riteria 
among the categoric ajjouth programs. 

These comments were perhaps best encapsulated in the testimony 
of the Administrator of the Baltimore Manpower Consortium: 

[ ask any of you to envision yourself as an intake worker trying 
to dec ide which strategy you would feel fs more appropriate for 
youth. We have some that require no iru omeeligibrlily ; we have* 
some that refpju-c an income <riteria of 70% of the low income 
f . . .standard; we have others tliat require 85%; we have others 
that require 100%. It is a /oo. to put it mildly, in terms of trying 
to think that we are trying to meet the specific needs of kids. 
(Philadelphia hearing. June 29.) 
The Dim tor of the Minnesota Rural (ifcP made the same point this 
way % V 

Prime sponsors should not be forced to fit < lien Is. to prcJ^tiirny' 
rather ihey should do what they are authorized to do: develop 
programs to fu ( lientV needs. 



IV. Planning 

Planning lor ycjuth programs and (it. I A programs generally was a 
matter that was disc ussed by several of the witnesses I heir < ornments 
went to the content of planning and to the short-term, (puck turn 
around requirements that had been experienced with the youth 
programs Although it does not show in the record, some* witnesses 
sc hecluled foPine Philadelphia hearing (June 2g-2!J)c.jnc riled out at 
the last rnmutr l>ec ause of a c hange in departmental requirements for 
^submittal of youth programs plan for fiscal year HJHO 

I he Director of the Broward ( iounty (Florida) t rnploy rnent and 
framing Administration in written testimony prepared for the 
Stern phis hearing described the 1!)78 planning process as follows: 
tor Fiscal Year 1978. final Yt. I P and Y(i(iIP regulations were 
not published until Syptcrnl>er 16. 1977; (proposals for) grant* 
were due in the Office of ihe^ltegional Administrator. Region 
IV. on November 16. 1977 In the interim, the following basic 
tasks had to l>e completed: 
(I) Legal advertising of the availability of funds 
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(2) CBO's and other relevant training organizations were to be • 
solicited for participation in YEDPA. -\ 

(3) CBO's were to respond via proposal for the opportunity to 
deliver parts of YEDPA. ^ 

(4) The Youth Planning Council (YPC) was to meet to estab- 
lish procedures for recommendations on YETP, YCCIP. 

(5) The YPC was to meet to review and rate CBO proposals. 

(6) Prime sponsor st^ff needed to coordinate all CBO 
proposals into cohesive YETP and YCCIP grant 
applications from the prime sponsor. 

(7) CBO and local^ labor organizations Were to be given 15 
days to comment on the youth plan. 

Needless to say, to meet all requirements^ the appropriate time 
' frame necessitated an abbreviated progngn planning and devel- 
opment process and likely resulted in lotoer quality programs 
than would ordinarily result given adequate time to plan a 
quality, program, especially one which is not a continuation of 
an existing program. In fact, to complicate matters, the YETP 
planning grant to support the preparation of the grant appli- 
cation was not officially allocated until October 14, 1977, much 
too late to be used for hiring new staff to prepare the grant. 

Other witnesses discussed the same kinds of problems. The 
Director of the San Francisco prime sponsorship pointed to the quick 
turn around times required for some proj^ts. She noted an invitation 
to apply for youth exemplary projects that had a 17-day turn around 
and, riot to single out just youth programs, she mentioned an 
invitation to apply for an exemplary project for exof fenders that had a 
12-day turn around time. Further she said: 

We do have. . .the internal problem of last-minute proposals, 
short-term allocations, late guidelines, and last minute 
funding. We are not doing a good job. (Los Angeles hearing, 
June 15, 1979.) * 
The Director of the Atlanta prime sponsorship questioned whether 
any seypus planning had taken placeln the manpower field for the 
last four or five years. He saiaV'...a key to improving youth 
programs is 'planning time. ' j(Memphts hearing, May 22, 1979.) 
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V. Reporting Requirements 

Concerns about the reporting requirements were expressed in terms 
of the general requirements for reporting on federally-Supported 
employment and training programs and in terms of specific require- 
ments arisigg from the categorical youth programs. 

The Lqs Angeles Deputy Mayor in a comment that was under- 
scored by the Director of the Los Angeles County prime sponsorship 
expressed concern about the costs of submitting the reports required 
by the Department. The Deputy ^ayor estimated— based on experi- 
ence with other federal programs— that some 25 percent of staff 
resources are eaten up in meeting various kinds of reporting 
requirements. He suggests that this will eat into resources that could 
be put into training or into jobs. 

The Baltimore Administrator said that wirh the entitlement project 
her office had to submit 25 reports quarterly just for youth programs 
"We are spending more time in process now than we are in 
developing^ useful project." 1 

VI. Program Stability 

The idea that ntyre program constancy is needed was an undertone 
that ran through the entire set of hearings and is one that was heard by 
staff in its site visits. Then* was more explicit discussion of this feeling 
at the Memphis hearing than at any of the others. 

Representatives of the Indiana Office of Occupational Develop- 
ment said ihat there is a need to work on improving the existing 
system; don't start new ones and reinvent the wheel. (Memphis 
hearing. May 25.) 

Atlanta's CETA Director suggested thatfWe are so busy trying new 
things that we never do anything right. The history of employment 
and training programs for youth is not good; so sa^ome. We have 
not stayed on course long enougtf to find out. We keepefismging and 
cutting funds at political whims." y 

The Director of the Gulf Coast Consortium (Texas) said, "In 
regard to CETA programs what we don't need is more change, but 
instead, we need more stability and continuity." (Memphis hearing 
ivfey25.) Bf 
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VII. Policy Implications 

Most of the Witnesses, itit lading those who called for more program 
continuity, felt that the youth programs are too categorized. They 
called for legislation: 

— iVtting the stfmmer program into a year-round mode so that it 
could be included in regular program planning and not 
handled on a crash basis. 
— Eliminating the categorical youth programs such as YCCIP and 
SYEP and providing the funds on a consolidated decentralized 
•.basis. Witnesses seemed to be more or less evenly divided in 
* * whether this should be done by establishing a youth title or 
whether the funds should be allocated under Title II-B, the 
structural program provided for both youth and^idults under 

multi-year funding for G the programs so that 
planning could be carried out on<a rpore rational basis. 
, —Rationalizing the eligibility standards among the several 
programs which would facilitate improved planning and 
execution of programs. 
—Appropriating funds for youth and other employment and 
training programs on a timely bask and publishing regulations 
and planning estimates early enough to permit planning to 
occur. 
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Appendix IV 



Commission Staff, 1979 

The Commission's staff was supplemented during this year by people 
detailed from other federal agencies, community-based organiza- 
tions, and academia. and) by consultants and other temporary 
employees. I 

During 1979, the permanent staff members included: 

• Isabel V. Sawhill, Director 

• Patrick J. O'Keefe. Deputy Director* 

• Ralph E, Smith. Deputy Director* 

• ^Robert Ainsworth, Staff Associate 

• Everett Crawford, Staff Associate 3 

• Carol L< Jusenius. Staff Associate 

• Andra Rebar, Administrative Officer 

• Sara W, Hayes, Executive Assistant 

• Laura von Behren, Executive Assistant 

• Barbara Burns, Secretary 

• Margaret Corsey, Secretary 

• Del or is Norris, Secretary " 

The staff detailed to the Commission during this year were: 

• Patricia D. Brenner, Grinnell College, Staff Associate 

• David Lantry, Seattle Urban League, Staff Associate 

• Barbara Levin, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Office of Education, Staff Associate 

• Raymond Reisler, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 

fare, Office of Education, Staff Associate 

• Wendy Wolf, University of Arizona, Staff Associate 

•OKeefe resigned in October and was replaced by Smith. 
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Consultants and temporary personnel included: 

• Robert Behlow, Consultant 

• Kathy Bruns, Student Intern 

• Deborah Hackett, Secretary, 

• Patricia Hogue, Consultant 

• Diane Reynolds, Secretary 

• Betty Stemley, Research Assistant % 

• Janet Walker, Research Assistant 
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Appendix V 

Comments of the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education on the Reports of the 
National Commission for Employment Policy, 
and Comments of the National Commission 
for Employment Policy on the Reports of 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

The Education Amendments of 1976 (P L. 94-482) and the Compre- 
hensive Employment . and Training Act Amendments of 1978 (PX. 
95-524) require that the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (Council) and the National Commission for Employment 
Policy (Commission) each comment; at least once annually, on the 
reports issued by the other body. These comments are to be published 
in one of the reports of both the Council and the Commission. 
During 1979, the Council issued two reports: - 

• A Study of the Administration, Operation, and Program 
Sendees of Vocational-Technical Education, The Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Office of Education; 
and 

• OVERVIEW: 1978 Reports of the State Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education 

During the same period, the Commission issued two policy reports: 

• Fourth Annual Report to the President and the Congress: An 
Enlarged Role for the Private Sector m Federal Employment 
and Training Programs; and 

• Expanding Employment Opportunities for Disadvantaged 
Youth (Recommendations of Commission's Fifth Annual 
Report, released prior to report's publication.) 

The comments of the Council and Commission follow.' 
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A. Comments of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education on the Reports of the 
National Commission for Employment Policy 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education is required 
to comment annually on the reports of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy, under provisions of the Education Amendments 
of 1976 (P L. 94-482, Title II). 

The following comments concern the Commission s Fourth 
Annual Report, entitled An Enlarged Role for the Private Sector in 
Federal Employment and Training Programs (December 1978). and 
the Commission's recommendations on youth employment policies. 

In its Fourth Annual Report, the Commission has provided 
thoughtful consideration erf the role of the private sector in dealing 
with problems of the unemployed, and a number of useful recom- 
mendations. One of the major goals of CETA, which is too often 
ignored by prime sponsors, is to prepare individuals for transition to 
unsubsidized jobs in the public and private sector. Since the majority 
of jobs are in the private sector, it is imperative that the private sector 
be fully invcjjved in the planning and implementation of education 
and training programs. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, in 
testimony before Congress on youth employment legislation and the 
reauthorization of CETA. and in other forums, has strongly urged 
that private see tor partic ipation in these programs be expanded. It 
particularly endorsed the concepts contained in Title VII of CETA, 
and the Targeted Jobs l ax Credit. The various recommendations of 
the Commission are consistent with positions of the Council as 
expressed in prior testimony. ^ 

The Council believes that programs for the structurally unem- 
ployed should be designed as a developmental process which will 
provide job counselling and placement as well as employability 
skills. I he process should utilize a variety of approaches, including 
basic remedial education, adult education, vcxational education in 
different settings at the secondary and postsecondary levels, alter- 
native sc hook, cooperative education programs, on-the-job training, 
other work experience programs, and combinations of the above. 
Work experience alone, and other ' quick fix" approaches under 
CETA, have given partic i pants few. if any, long-term benefits which 
enhance their employability beyond their enrollment period. 

The idea of work-sharing in lieu of lay-offs (recommendation #2), 
coupled with unemployment insurance benefits, should be further 
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explored. I his approach should be expanded, however, lo include 
vocational training and upgrading. Periods of joblessness, or part- 
time work, offer the opportunity to improve employability and job 
skills. Work-sharing should not be approached on the unfounded 
assumption that the jobs being cut back will, as a matter of course, be 
fully restored when the economy improves. Many workers in such 
circumstances will not be reinstated to their original jobs, and should 
use the period of work-sharing to prepare for alternatives. The 
National Advisory Council would encourage the Commission to 
pursue this concept, and would welcome the opportunity to work 
with it in investigating the practicality of linking work-sharing with 
programs for retaining and upgrading of skills. 

Ifiv Council strongly endorses the recommendations to fupd 
Private Industry Counc lis (PIC's) and extend the data for reporting to 
theCougresson their ac liviiies. As the PIC's are still in the formative 
stages in many prime sponsor areas, there is not sufficient informa- 
tion at this time to make valid assessments of their programs and 
potential. 

Ihe Commission m discussing the role of Private Industry 
Counc ils, has primarily emphasized the need to expand on-the-job 
naming. I his is, of course, an area in whic h PIC's could have con- 
siderable impac t. I he Oniric il believes that the potential role of the 
PIC's is lai gieatei. and urges ih.it they give c lose attention to their 
mandate under Sec. 70f>(a). subparagraphs— 

( I ) c oordinating programs of jobs and training and education 
enabling individuals to work (or a private employer while 
attending an education or training program; 
(.1) developing relationships betvVeen employment and train- 
ing programs, ecluc ational institutions, and the private sec tor; 
(3) concluc ting innovative cooperative education programs for 
voutli in secondary and postsec oiulary schools designed to 
coordinate educational programs with work in the private- 
sec tor. 

(7) coordinating programs under this title with other job devel- 
opment, placement, and employment and training activities 
can led out by public and private agencies. 
Pi i \ ate Industry Councils are in an excellent position, if they 
accept the responsibility, to broker the involvement of all members of 
the coinmumtv We must use all facilities and resourc es available to 
develop the employ ability skills of the structurally unemployed. 
Vocational education, general education, c ommunity-based organi- 
zations, and other service deliverers are more likely to respond to the 
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need for insiiiuiional changes and the development of new partner- 
ships when initiated by an interested third party. The PIC s should be 
a good judge of what is needed to develop the skills required for 
transition to unsubsidized jobs, and of the ability of various service 
deliverers to meet those needs. Once established and in operation, the 
PIC's could prove to be the long-sought but elusive agents of coordi- 
nation and change at the local level. 

The Commission's recommendations on youth employment 
policies— Expanding Employment Opportunities for Disadvantaged 
Y, m th— should be given serious consideration in the development of 
new youth employment legislation. The Council's representative to 
ihe Commission was a member of the Youth Task Force which 
helped to develop the report and recommendations. The recommen- 
dations deal with the concerns which have been addressed by the 
Council, especially the need for a new commitment by agencies at the 
local level, targeting on youth most in need, improving long-term 
employability, providing basic educational skills through compen- 
satory programs, and focusing on the spec ial problems of minorities 

and women. . 

Ihe recent appointment by the President of a member ol the 
Commission to the Council, as required by statute, has provided 
cross-representation in both direc tions between the COunc il and the 
Commission. This has greatly enhanced the interac tion between the 
two bodies and should lead to a closer working relationship in the 
future. 

B. Comments of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy on the Reports of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

tndcr provisions of the Comprehensive Kmployment and Training 
Act Amendments of 1978 (P.I- 95-521. Title V) the National Com- 
mission for Kmployment Polic y is required to comment annually on 
the reports of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. 

Two reports have been issued by the COunc il smccthcCOmmission 
issued its last annual report. I hey are: /I Study of the Administration, 
Operation, and Program Services of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion The Bureau of Oct Upational and Adult Education (BOAE). 
I S. Offue of Eduiation, December 1978. and OVERVIEW: 1978 
Reports of the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, 
October 1979. Ihe Commission has reviewed these reports. 
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BOAE Study 

The report on the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education is the 
final product of a congressionally-mandated study* that was 
completed over a two-year period. As indicated in the report, "the 
focus of the Council's study was to identify and categorize the 
problems in the Bureau which interfered with the administration and 
operation of programmatic services." The report gives findings and 
conclusions in nine areas: (I) national commitment, (2) mission 
statement, (3) organizational structure,. (4) staffing, (5) operational 
planning system, (6) internal and external communication and 
cooperation. (7) technical assistance and leadership, (8) personnel 
development, and (9) functional activities. It makes 17 specific 
recommendations. 

The study of the Bureau is largely a management study — one that 
seeks to identify means of improving agency operations. The 
Commission has not engaged in studies of this nature and it is not in a 
position to make substantive comments on the recommendations for 
administrative and management improvements that are made in the 
report. I he Commission does, however, concur in and support those 
recommendations that are designed to improve c oordination between 
vocational education and the employment and training system. 

Although the (Commission cannot make specific comments on the 
recommendations made in the BOAE study, it recognizes the 
importance of the issues identified and the widespread concern ^bout 
the administration of vcxational education that has existed in 
congressional circles. The Commission recommends that the 
Council s report and any progress toward implementation of its 
recommendations be called to the attention of the Secretary of the new 
Department of Education. § 

Summary of SACCVE Reports 

I he State Advisory Count ils on Vocational Education (SACVE's)are 
required to submit copies of their annual evaluation reports to the 
National Council and to the Office of Education. The (Council 
prepares and publishes annually an analysis and summary of the state 
reports — the Overview reports. The reports are designed to fulfill 
certain internal needs of the (Council and to serve as a means of' 
disseminating information about the ac tivities of the state councils. 

I he (Commission believes that these Ovennew reports provide a 
useful information exc hange and that they serve as a helpful form of 
technical assistance from the (Council to the SACVE s. 
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Other Comments 

The Commission notes that the Congress over the past two decades 
h^demonstrated a growing concern with employability and 
employment problems of young people who are encountering 
difficulties in negotiating the school system and adults who face 
difficulties in the world of work. Traditionally , such persons have not 
been a major concern of vocational education. The Commission 
urges the Council to consider ways in which the federal resources 
going into vocational education can be targeted more specifically to 
those persons who are experiencing such employability and employ- 
ment problems and ways in which federal influence and leadership 
can help to bring greater targeting of vocational education funds that 
are raised through slate and local tax efforts. 

Vocational education can be a preparatory step to the world of 
work. It is important therefore for business and education to form a 
collaborative partnership to mutually enhance the role that each can 
play in the life and develo^rieTTT^M^dents whp seek employment. 
Ihe c urric uluin in v<x atflpnal ecluc alicWficnjId be designed to teac h 
and develop marketable skiffs. Restructuring vocational education so 
^ to ensure that it is competency based is an essential step in the 
education process. The Commission recommends that the Council 
explore and develop ways in which s%ich collaboration between 
business and education can be promoted, and revisions in vocational 
education cu/ritula can be designed and implemented. 

The (kmiinission also recommends that the Council initiate 
studies to determine whether the vocational education system can be 
used as an alternative system for assisting and motivating students 
having difficulties in traditional academic settings to acquire basic 
skills. Finally, the Commission recommends that the Council 
explore ways of facilitating attendance at postsccondary vocational 
institutions by out-of-sc hool youth and young adults who nerd to 
develop basic and or occupational skills. 
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Special Reports of tha 

National Commission for employment Policy 



• Proceedings of a Conference on 
Pubic Service Employment, 
Special Report No. 1., May 1975 
(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291135) 

• Manpower Program Coordina- 
tion, Special Report No. 2, 
October 1975 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291217) 

• Recent European Manpower 
Policy Initiatives, Special Report 
No. 3, November 1975 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291242) 

• Proceedings of a Conference on 
the Role of the Business Sector 
in Manpower Policy, Special 
Report No. 4, November 1975 
(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291281) 

• Proceedings of a Conference on 
Employment Problems of Low 
Income Groups, Special Report 
No. 5, February 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291212) 
Proceedings of a Conference on 
Labor's Views on Manpower 
Policy, Special Report No. 6, 
February 197Q 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291213) 

• Current Issues in the Relation- 
ship Between Manpower Policy 
and Research, Special Report 
No. 7, March 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291295) 

• The Quest for a National Man- 
power Policy Framework, Special 
Report No. 8, April 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291275) 



• The Economic Position of Black 
Americans: 1976, Special Report 
No. 9, July 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291282) 

• Reexamining European Man- 
power Policies, Special Report 
No. 10, August 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: RB 291216) 

• Employment Impacts of Health 
Policy Developments, Special 
Report No/ 11, October 1976 
(NTIS Accession No.: HRP 
0019007) 

• Demographic Trends and Full 
Employment, Special Report No. 
12, December 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291214) 

• Directions for a National Man- 
power Policy: A Report on the' 
Proceedings of Three Regional 
Conferences, Special Report No! 

• 13, December 1976 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291194) 

• Directions tor a National Man- 
power Policy: A Collection of 
Policy Papers Prepared tor Three 
Regional Conferences, Special 
Report No. 14, December 1976 
(NTIS Accession No.: PB 291274) 

' Adjusting Hour® to Increase 
Jobs: An Analysis of the 
Options, Special Report No. 15, 
September 1977 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296735) 



Reports listed above are 
available from: 

National Technical Information 
Service (NTIS) 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 
Use Accession Numbers when 
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Community Based Organizations 
In Manpower Program and 
Policy: A Conference Report, 
Special Report No. 16, October 
1977 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296954) 
The Need to Disaggregate the 
Full Employment Goal, Special 
Report No. 17, January 1978 
(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296728) 
The Effects of Increases In 
Imports on Domestic Employ- 
ment: A Clarification of Con- 
cepts, Special Report Mo. 18, . 
January 1978 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296826) 
• The Transformation of the Urban 

Economic Base, Special Report 

No. 19, February 1978 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296833) 
k Manpower and Immigration 

Policies In the United States, 

Special Report No. 20, February 

1978 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 294216) 
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available from: 

National Technical Information 
Service (NTIS) Q 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 
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(NTIS Accession No.: PB 206779) 

* Labor Market Intermediaries, 
Special Report No. 22, March 
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(NTIS Accession No.: PB 290656} 

* CETA: An Analysis of the Issues, 
Special Report No. 23, May 1978 
(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296641) 

* Discouraged Workers, Potential 
Workers, and National Employ- 
ment Policy, Special Report No. 
24, June 1978 

(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296827) 
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Special Report No. 25, June 1978 
(NTIS Accession No.: PB 296748) 
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• Women's Changing Roles at 
Home and on the Job, Special 
Report No. 26, September 1978 

• European Labor Market Policies. 
Special Report No. 27, 
September 1978 

» Work Time and Employment, 
Special Report No. 28, October^ 

1978 „ y 

» Increasing Job Opportunities In 
the Private Sector, Special 
Report No. 29, November 1978 

• Trade and Employment, Special 
'Report No. 30, November 1978 

» The Business Sector Role in 
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Employment Program: The 

Second Round. Special Report 

No. 32, March 1979 

The Utilization of Older Workers, 

Special Report No. 33, March 
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Temporary Admission of Foreign ' 
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Policies, Special Report No. 34, 
March 1979 % 
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Special Report No. 35, 
September 1979 
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INTERIM AND ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

• An Interim Report to the Congress of the National Commission 
for Manpower Policy: The Challenge of Rising Unemployment, 
Report No. 1, February 1975. (NTIS Accession No.: PB 291136) 

• An Interim Report to the Congressof the National Commission 
for Manpower Policy: Public Service Employment and Other 
Responses to Continuing Unemployment, Report No. 2, June 
1975. (NTIS Accession No.: PB 291280) 

• First Annual Report to the President and the Congress of the 
National Commission for Manpower Policy: Toward a National * 
Manpower Policy, Report No. 3, October 1975. (NTIS Accession 
No.: PB 2912413) • - 

• An Interim Report t<£the President and the Congress of the 
National Commission for Manpower Policy: Addressing Continu- 
ing High Levels of Unemployment, Report No. 4, April 1976. (NTIS 

• Accession No.: PB 291292) 

• Second Annual Report to the President and the Congress of the 
National Commission for Manpbwer Policy: An Employment 
Strategy for the United States-Next 'Steps, Report No. 5, 
December 1976. JNTIS Accession No.: PB 291215) 

• An Interim Report to the Congress of the National Commission 
for Manpower Policy: Job Creation Through Public Service 
Employment, Report tyo, 6, March 1978. (NTIS Accession Nos.: 
PB 282538, PB 282539) \ 

.* Third Annual Report to the President a«<l^he CongressofJheV 
National Commission for Manpower PolicyT%*^ssfiSSfltew of v 
CETA, Report No. 7, May 1978. (NTIS Accession No.: PB 296829) « 

• Fourth Annual Report to the President and the Congress of the 
National pommission for Manpower Policy: An Enlarged Role for 
the Private Sector in Federal Employment and Training Pro- 
grams, Report No. 8, December 1978. (NTIS Accession No.: PB 
296830) A- 

• FHtth Annual Report to the President and the Congress of the 
National Commission for Employment Policy: Expanding 
Employment Opportunities for Disadvantaged Youth, Report No. 
9, December 1979. 

• Reports are av^Hable from National Technical Information 
Service (NTIS), 5285 Port Roysl Road, Springfield, Virginia 22151. 
Use Accession Numbers when ordering. . 

• Reports listed above are available from the Commission at 1522 
K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C» 20005. 
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